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PREFJiCB. 



M. 



L ANT selections of exeeBent natter haTe ktdy been made 
for the benefit of young persons. P^rformsances of ibis kind are 
of so great utility^ that fre^ productions of tbem, and new at- 
tempts to improTe the young mind, will scarcely be deemed su- 
perAuous, if the writer make his compilation instruetive and in- 
teresting, and sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attain- 
ment of three objects : to improve youth in the art of teading.; 
to meliorate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate 
some of the most important princfples of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety 
of emotions^ and the correspondent tones and variations of toice, 
but contain sentences and men^bers of sentences, which are di- 
versified, proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises 
of this nature are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach you^h to 
xead with propriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in which 
variety and proportion, with exact purctuaticn, have been carelul- 
ly observed in al) their parts, as well as with respect to one another, 
will probably hsve a much greater effect, in properly teaching the 
art of reading, than is commonly imagined. In such constructions, 
every thing is accommodated to the understanding and the voice ; 
and the common difficulties in learning to read well, are obviated. 
When the learner* has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, 
with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and 
the improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated 
and irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection, has been 
carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perfpicuity, and, in n. any 
instances, elegance of diction, distinguish them, i hev are extrac- 
ted from the works of tbe most correct and elegan' wi iters. !• i om 
the sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader may ex- 
pect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently important and 
impressive, and divested ofeveiy thing that is either trite or ec- 
centric. The.fi*equent perusal ofsuch composition, naturally lends 
to infuse a taste for this species of excellence ; and to produce a 
habit of thinkij^g, and of composing, with jvd^'ment and accura- 
cy.* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting 
piety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, 
which place religion in the most amiable light ; and which re- 

*The Graramatieal Student, io hit progress through this \rork, ^11 neet with nu- 
meruiis instances of tomposHkio, in strict cenfonuity to the niies tet fiitiuotirfr pt^r- 
rpicuous ftnd elegant writing, eontaiiKd in the Appendix to the Author^ ^^glish 
Urammar. Bjr oeeasionally exainining this conformity, he will be corflrmcd ia tfie u« 
tility of thoae rukt; and be eaahlcd to apply them with ease sad destrrity. 
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PREf'AGE. 

^reat variety of moral duties, by the excellence of their 
the happy effects which they produce. These sub- 
ubited in a st|ie aivl manner, which are calculated to 
tention of youth ; and to make strong and durable im- 
I tbeir minds.* ^ 

Mier has been oartiful tp avoid eyery expre^fuon ftod 
Ijat might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least de- 

the eye or ear of ii»nocence. This he conceives to be 
»comb«nt on every person who writes^or the benefit 
t would, indeed, be a great and happy improvement in 

no writings were allowed to come uader the'ur notice, 
are perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper occasions 
icouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due, 
>r virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ani- 
^ith sentiments of piety and goodress. Such impress- 
engraven on their minds, and connected with all their 
I could aearcely fail of attending them through life; 
cing a. solidity of principle and character, tliat would be 
t the danger arising from future intercourse with the 

»r hw endetybrcd to relieve the gprave and serious parts 
tion, by the occasional admiss'ion of pieces which amuse 
•tract. I^ however, ai^ of his reaiders should think 
DO great a proportion of the former, it may be some 
observe that, in the existing publications, designed for 
of voting persons, the preponderance is greatly on the 
ind amusmg productions. Too much attention may 
ilia apedium ofimprovement. When the imagination, 
lecially, is much entertained, the sober dictates of the 
ngafe FCgwrded with indifference; and the influence 
iSSeetiMis, is either feeble or transient. K temperate 
entertainment seems therefore requisite, to afford prop- 
the operations of the understanding and the heart, 
r will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous 
id to yaung persons,' the perusal of the sacred Scri^- 
ersperaing through hia work some of the most beauti- 
eating pasaagea of thoae invaluable writinga. To ex- 
r taate and veneration for thia great rule of life, ia a 
tigh importance, aa to warrant the attempt to promote 
iroper occaaion. 

re the young mind, and to afford some assistance to 
i arduous and important work of education, were the 
:h led to this production. If the Author should be 
. aa to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, 
: hia time and paiaa well employed^ and himself amply 

the piraef, the Compiler hat made a km altemcioiu, diieflf vertal, c 

better to nw deugo af hii worfc. 
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INTRODUCTION- 



Observations on the Principks of Good Beading. 



JL O RtoAD with |)ropriety is a pleasing and importaiit attain-, 
nent ; productive of improyement both to the understanding and 
the heart. It is essential to a complete reader that he nninutely 
perceire the ideas, and enter into the feelkigs of the author, whose 
sentiments he professes to repeat : for how is it possible to repre« 
sent clearly to others, what we have but faint or inaoctirate concep- 
tions of ourselves ? tf there were no other benefits resulting from 
^ art of reading well, than the necessity it lays us under, of pre- 
cisely ascertaining the meaning of what we read ; and the habit 
thence acquired, of doing this with ftciHty, both when reading 
silently and aloud, they would constitute a sufficient compensation 
fi>r all the labor we can bestow imon the subiect. But the pleasure 
derived to ourselves and otherf^ from a clear oommunication of 
ideas and feeling ; and the strong and durable im press icnB made 
thereby on the minds of the reader and the atidience, are consider- 
ations, which give additional importance to the study of thin nec- 
essary and useml art. The per^t attainment of it doubtless re- 
quires great attention and practice, joined to extraordinary natural 
p6wers : but as there are many degrees of excellence in the art» 
the student whose aims fiill short of perfection will find hims»elf am- 
ply rewarded for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give niles for the management of the voice in reading, by 
which the necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discover- 
ed and put in practice, is not possible. After ai the directiont^ that 
can be offered on these points, much Will remain to be taught l^ 
the living instructor : much will be attainable by no other means, 
than the force of example influencing the imitative powers of the 
learner. Some rules and pnnciples on these heads will, however, 
be found useful to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance; 
to give the young reader some taste of the subject; and to assist 
him in acquiring a just and accurate mode of delivery. The obser« 
vations which we have to make, for these purposes, may be compri- 
sed tuider the following heads : raopsn xovdnisb or veici : nis- 
mcTKiss; siowxnEss; nomivn Of moinnieiATioir ; sktkasis; 
mins ; PAirsxs ; and xodb ev »xi9iir« vsbsx. 

VOTE. 

7w hmdit of tfte oWrvatioiit contained in this pre Kninanr tract, tike Aathor is in- 
^efeicA Is tbeiviidDpar ])i. Blair,aiiA to tl«fi»efdopcfia BritiB^ 

A a 
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SECTION!. 
Proper Ldudneit of Vcice. 
The fipBt attention, of every person who reads to others » 
doubtless, must be, to make himself be heard by all (hose to whom 
he reads. He must endeavor to (ill with his Voice the space oc* 
cupied by the company. This power of voice, it may be thought, 
ii wholly a natural talent. It is in aipoo^ measure, the gift of 
nature; but it may receive considerable assistance from art « 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and man- 
agement of the voice. Every person has three pitches in brs 
voice ; the high, tbe mipdle, and the low ona. The high is 
that which he uses in calling aloud to some person at a distance* 
Tbe low is when he approaches to a whisper. The middle is 
that which be employs in common conversation^ aiid which he 
should generally ute in reading ta others* For it is a great mis-> 
take to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of his 
Toioe, in order to be well -beard in % krge company. This is 
confounding two tbinga which are different, loudness op 
strength of 'sound, 'with the key or note on which we apeak. 
There is a variety of seuad within the c<)mpass of each key. A 
speaker may therefore render h|& voice louder, without altering 
the key j and i^ shall always heable to give most body, most 
persevering force of sounds to that pitch of voice, to which In 
conversation we are accuatonled. Whereas by setting out on- 
our highest pitch or key, we certainly aHo^ ourselves less com- 
pass, and are likely to strain our voice before wc have done. 
"We ahall fatigue oorselves, and read with pain \ and whenever 
' a person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with 
plain "bv his audience. Let uf therefore g^ve the voice full 
atf^ngtn and swell of ^ond ; but always pitch it on our ordinary 
speakmg key. It should be a constant rule^ never to utter a 
greater quantity of voice, than we can afford without pain to our- 
selves, and without any extraordinary effbrt. As long as we 
*keei> within these bounds^ the other organs of speech will be at 
liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; and we shall 
mlwaya have our voice under ^command. But whenever we 
transgress these bounds we give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It is a useful rule too, in order to 
h^ well heard, to cast our eye on. some of the most distant per* 
tons in the company, and lo consider ourselves as reading to 
tbenv We natviraHy and mechanically utter our words with 
atlckia degree of strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the 
person whom we address^ provided he is within the reach of 
our voice. As this is the case in conversation, it will hold also 
in reading to others. But let us remember that in reading, as 
W^IV^ ^ conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking too 
loud. This extreme hurts th« ear, by making the voice ceioe 
upon it in rumbling indistinct matfcs. . 
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"By Uie habit of reading, when youngs, in a loud and vdwment 
manner^ th« voice becomes fixed in a strained and uiuialanU 
key ; and is rendered incapable of that yariety of elevation and 
depression whieh constitutes the true harmony of utterance, anii 
aifords ease to tlie reader, and pleasure to the audience* This 
unnatural pitch of the roice, and disagreeable monotony, are 
most <»l?servable in persons who were tauf^it to read in inTge 
rooms ; who were accustomed to stand at too great distance* 
\vb'-n reading- to their teachers; whose instructors were very 
i.-Dperfect in their hearing j or who were taught by persons, that 
coiibidcr loud expressions as the chief requisite in forming a 
good reader. These are circumstances which demand the seri- 
ous attention of every one to whom the education of youth is 
committed. 

SECTION I!. 

DUttn€tne4$, 

In the next place, to being well beard and clearly understood, 
dlstiuctness of articulation contributes more than mere Loudness 
of sound. The quantity of sound necessary to fill even a large 
space is smaller than Is combAoniy imagined < and, with dis- 
tinct articulation, a person with a w«ak voice will make it reach 
farther, than the strongest vo'ice can reach without it. To this,, 
therefore, every read<^r ought to pay great attention. He must 
give every sound which he utters, its due proportion ; and make 
every syllable, artd even every letter in the word which hepro- 
nounces, be beard distinctly i without slurring, whispering, or 
suppressing any of the proper sounds* 

An aceur^te knowledge of the simple, elementary ftounds of 
the language, and a facility in expressing them, are so necessa- 
ry to distinctness of expression, that if the learner's attainments 
are, in this respect, imperfect, (and many there are in this situ- 
atioB«) it will be incumbent en his teacher, to carry him back to 
these primary articulations ; and to suspend his progress* till he 
beeome perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press 
hiin forward, with the hope 6f forming a good reader, if he can- 
not completely articulate every elementary fround of the lan- 
guage* 

SECTION III. 

JOue Degree qf Slov)nes** 
Ik order to express ourseh-es distinctly, moderation is requi- 
site with regard to the speed of pronouncing* Precipitancy of 
speech confounds all artictilatton, and all meaning. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to obscr\*e, that there may be also an extreme on 
the opposite side. It is obviotis that a lifeless drawKng manner 
of reading, which allows the minds of- the bearers to be always 
outrunning the speaker, must render every such performance 
insipid and fatiguing. But the extrenve of reading too fast is 
much more common, and requires the more to be guarded 
•gainst, Idecause, \rben it has grown up into a habit, a ft mv errors 
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ftre more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper^ 
4e|^ee of slowness, and with fiiU and clear articulation, in ne^ 
ceasary to be studied by all, who wish to become good readers ; 
and it cannot be too much recommended to them. Such a pro- 
nunciation gives weight and dignity to the subject. It is a great 
assistance to the voice, by the pauses and rests which it allows 
it more easily to make; and it enables the reader to swell all his 
sounds both with more force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of Pronunciation, ^ 
Aftbr the fundamental attentions to the pitch and manage-' 
tnent of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper de- 
gree of slowness of speech, what the young reader must, in the 
next place, study, is propriety of pronunciation j or, giving to ev- 
ery word which he utters, .that sound which the best usage of 
language appropriates to itn-^ opposition to broad, vulvar, or 
provincial prenunciation. This is requsite both for readmg in- 
telligibly, and for reading with correctness and ease. Instruc- 
tions concerning this article may best be given by the living 
teacher. But there is one observation, which'it may not be im- 
proper here to make. In the English language, every worcl 
which consists of more syllables than one, has one accented syl- 
lable. The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on 
the consonant. The genius of the language, requires tlie voice 
to mark that syllable by a stronger percussion and to pass more 
slightly over the rest. Now, after we have learned the proper 
seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give every 
word just the same accent as in common discourse. Many per- 
sons err in this respect. When they read to others, aad with 
solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a different manner 
from what they do at other times. They dwell upon them, and 
protract them ; they multiply accents on the same word ; firom a 
mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and importance to their 
subject, and adds to the energy of their deliverer. Whereas this 
is one of the greatest faults that can be committed in pronunci* 
iition : it makes what is called a pompous or mouthing manner ; 
and gives an artificial affected air to reading, which detracts 
greatly both from its agreeableness, and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries for ascer- 
taining the true and best pronunciation of the words of our lan- 
guage. By attentively consulting them, particularly " Walker** 
Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader will be much assist- 
ed, in his endeavors to attain a correct pronunciation of the 
worda belonging to the English language. 

SECTION V. 

Smphasit. 
By emphasis it meant a stronger imd MXtt sound of voice, 
by which we distinguish some word or words, on which wc de- 
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sign to lay particular stress, a^d to show how ihey afTect the 
rest of the sentence. Sometitnes the einphatie words must be 
distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well aa b^" a par- 
ticular stress. On the right management of the emphasis de- 
pends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on 
an^ "wordsy not onW is discourse rendered heavy and lifetesa, 
but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be pla- 
«ed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning whoHy. 

Emphasis may be divided into the supbrior and the infe* 
siOR emphasis. The superior emphasis determines the mean- 
ing of a sentence, with reference to something said before, 
presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or removea 
an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. 
The inferior emphasis enforces, graces and enUvens, but does not 
fixy the meaning of any passage:* The words to which this lat- 
ter emphasis is given, are, in genei*al, such as aeem the most 
important in the sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit this 
distinction. The following passage will serve to^^xemplify tUe 
aaperior emphasis. 

*' Of mftn's first disobedleace, and the fruit 
" Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
«* Brought death, into the world, and all our wo," 8tc. 
" Sing heavenly Muse '." 
Supposing that originally other beings, besides men, bad diso* 
beyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the circumstance 
were well known to us, there would fall an emphasis upon the 
word marCs in the first line ; and hence it would read thus : 
** Of frtflnV first disobedience, and the fruit," &c. 
But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgress- 
ed in a peculiar manner more than once, the emphasis should 
fall on first s and the line be read, 

•* Of man*s^r*r disobedience," &c. 
Again, admitting death (as was really the case,} to have been 
An unheard of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man iu 
consequence of his tranagression t on that supposition the third 
line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world," &c. 
B«*t if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was st»ch 
mn evil as death in other regions, though the place they in- 
habited had been free from it tiQ their transgressipn, the line 
. would run thus : 

" Brought death into the vyorld,** &c. 
■The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sen- 
tence, which admits of four dist'mct meanings, each of which is 
sflcertained by the emphasis only. 

•* Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
The following examples illustrate the nature and use of the 
inferior emphasis. . , 

*' Many persons mistake the li)vc for the ffractics kA virtue 
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<< Shalt I reward his gervieet vriih faitekoodf Shall I forget 
fiim who cannot forget me?** 

•• If his principles are /aise, no apology from htnueffctm make 
theni right : if rounded m truth, no censare from othert can make, 
them virong,^ 

" Though deep^ yet ettar ; though gentU yet not datli 
*• Strong, 'Without rage,* without o*erjhtoing full.** 

y' AyhVnt/ exaggerates a man's virtues / an enemy, his crim^,** 

** The laite m.an is happy when he gains his own approbation ; 
the fool, when he gains that of pthen** 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, roust be 
determined entirely by the #en#eof the passage, and always made 
alike : but as to the inferior emphasis, taete ^one seems to have 
the right of fixing its situation und quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportu- 
nities of learning to read, in the best manner it is noM^^aught* 
▼ery few could be selected, who in a given iDstance» would use, 
the inferior emphasis alike, either as to place or quantity. Some 
persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it: and others do 
not scruple to carry it much beyorirf any thing to be found in 
common discourse ; and even someiimes throw it upon words 
so very trifling in themselves, that it is evidently done with no 
other view, than to give greater variety to the modulation.* 
Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there are certainly 
proper boundaries, within which this emphasis must be re- 
strained, in order to make it meet the approbation of sound 
judgment and correct Uste. It will doubtless have different 
degrees of exertion, according to the greater or less degree of 
importance of the words upon which it operates ; and there may 
be very properly some variety in the use of it i but its applica- 
tion is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the aamc 
sentence, so it is frequently required to be continued, with a lit- 
tle variation, on two, and sometimes more words together. The 
following sentences exemplify both the parts of this oosition : 
" If you seek to make one nch, study not to increate hit noree, 
but to diminish hit detire*.'' "The Mexican figures or picture 
wrtting, represent things not vtordt : they exhibit nMgte to the 
eve, not ide€U to the understanding," 

Some sentences arc so full and comprehensive, that almost 
every word is emphatical : as •' Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, 
\voods and plains I" or as that pathetic expostulation in the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel : " Why will ye die 1" 

Emphasis, beside its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed in word« 

• Bv modafcrtbn is wamat that pleasing variety of ^, i*hich " l*««;«i Jj .J"' 
ttrm/a tenteiioe, ami which iu iu naturtsis perftctly #tinct ftjm wnp^ "~i2 
Sm <S- SdS? «Ml pas5ioi.. The jouiyj wider should be esreftil ^V^n^SLt'If Si 
3IIS« eorreSaiid eaS^ and. f^ 
nsst jodidkan and accurate spcakcn^ 
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ieparatety prononncedf yet it if mutable, 'whtn theie words are 
ranged in sentences; the long being changed into short, the 
short into long, according to the importance of the words with 
regard to meaning. Einphasis^also in particular cases, alters 
the seat of the accent. This is demonstrable from the following 
examples. ** He shall tacrease, but 1 shall diecrease." *' There 
is a aifierence between giving and y«rgiTmg/* *'In this spe- 
cies of composition^ ^/a«f ibility is much more essential thanjbrfi* 
^blity.'* In these examples, the emphasis requires the accent 
to be placed on syllables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, 
the great rule to be given, is, that the reader study to attain a 
|aat conception of the force and spirit of tbe sentiments which he 
iS to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with exact propnetyt 
is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It is far from 
being an inconsiderable attainment. ^ It is one of the most deci- 
sive trials of a true and just taste ; and tanost arise from feelinjg 
delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is 
fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to 
caution the learner i namely, that of multiplyin|^ emphatical 
Words too mu6h, and using the empbasis indiscriminately* It 
is only by a prudent reserve and distinction in the use of them^ 
that we can give, them any weight. If they recur too often ; if 
a reader attempts to render every thing he expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to 
pay little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with em- 
phatical words, 18 like crtiwding all the pages of a book with I- 
talic characters ; which as to the effect^ is just the same as to 
use no su4h distinctions at all. 

SECTION VL 

ToVBS afe different both from emphasis and |)auKes.; consist* 
ing in the notes or variations of itinnd ^Itich we employi in the 
expression of our sentiments. JSriiphasis affects particular words 
and phrases, with a degfree Of tode or inflection of voice ; but 
tones peculiarly sd called, aflect seritences^ paragraphs, and 
sometimes even the whole of a diScoiirse; 

To show the use and necessity of tohe^, We need only observe, 
that tbe mind, hi Communicating its ideas/ li in a constant state 
of activity, e^otiofi, dr a^tation, from ih<5 different effects which 
those ideas produce in the speaker. Notir tbe end of such com- 
raunication beinif, not merely to lay open' the idsas, but also the 
different reelings which they eicite iif him who utters ihetHf 
there must be other signs than word# to manliest those failings; 
ae words uttered in i m6notonouS manner can represefit only a 
similar state of mind, ptrftetly free ftom aH activity or emotion^ 
As the communication of tbeie internal fbe^gs, was of much 
more conie^uence in oar social intercootse,- ^an the mere t^" 
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iwyftfiee of id€M| the author of our beiiYg- did not, as in that chti- 
Ve>aiice,4eave the mvenlion of the language of emotion, to man j 
but impressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner ss 
be has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of 
ivhich express their various feelings, by various tones. Ourdy 
indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high d^ 
gree more comprehcfisive i as there is not an act of the tnlnd^ 
'an exertu>n of the fanoy» or an emotion of the heart, wbicb has 
not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by vrhich it is to be 
expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling. It is chiefty in tM proper use of these tones, that tke 
life, spirit, beautyj and harttoony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this iatroduction) do not admit of examples, to 
illustrate the variety of toniss belonging to the drflTerent passions 
and emotions. Wf shall, however, select one, which is extract- 
ed from the beautifiil lamentation of ISavid over Sanl and Jona- 
than, and which wilt in some degree, elucidate what has been 
said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places: how are the mighty follen f Tell it not in Gath ; 
publish it not in the streets of Atkelon ; lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice t lestthc daughters of the uncircunaciaed 
triumph Y** nrountains of Gilboa, let there be no deW nor rain 
upon you, nov fields Of oflferings; for there the shield of the migh- 
ty was vilely cast away ; the shield of Skul, as thou^i be had 
not been anointed With oil;'* The first of these divisions expres- 
ses sorrow and lamentatidn : therefore the note id low. The 
next contains a spirited cbmiirand', and shtiuid Be- pronounced 
ynuch higher. The oth^r sentence, in which he m^^s a pathet- 
ic addi-essto the tnountains where his frrends h^Been slain, 
miret be expressed in a note quite different frdmtH two for- 
mer : not so low aS the Qrtft, ndr so high as the second, in a man- 
ly^ firm, and yet plaintive torte 

The correct and natural lartgtiag^ of ihe eit^oUons, is not Bff 
difficult to be attained^ as most readers seem to imagine. Ifn^f^ 
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it assumes a theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as 
well as give ofFence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which are indispensible on such 
occasions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions, roust 
be supposed to be more vivid and animated, than would be prop- 
er in the person who relates them at second nand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the 
tones that indicate the passions and emotions. "In reading, 
let all your tones of expression be borrowed- from those of com- 
mon speech, but, in some degree, more faintly characterised. 
Xet those tones which signify any disagreeable passion of the 
mind, be still more faint than those which indicate agreeable - 
emotions : and on all occasions, preserve yourself so far from 
bejn^ affected with the subject, as to be able to proceed through 
it, with that easy and masterly manner, which has its good ef- 
fects in this as well as in every other art.*^ 

SECTION VU. 

Pauses* 

Pattsxs or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation 
of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cases, a meas- 
urable space of time. Pauses are equally necessary to the speak- 
er, and the hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, 
without which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, l^ these temporary rests, relieve the oi|pans -of speech^ 
which otherwise would be soon tired bycoBtiiiu-<i action; to 
the bearer, that the ear also may be relieved from the -fatigue 
which it would otherwise endure from a continuity of sound; 
and that the understanding may have aufHcient time to mark the 
distinction of sentences, and tiieir several members. 

' There are two kinds of pauses : first, cmphatical pauses ; and 
next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical 
■ pause is generally made after something has been said of pecu- 
liar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's atten- 
tion. SometimeSj^/tfresucha thingis said, we usher i^ in with 
a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a 
strong emphasis ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially 
to the caution, of not repeating them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon attention, and of course raise expecta- 
tion, if the importance of the matter be not fullv answerable to 
such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow 
the reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and delicate ad- 
justment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult ar- 
ticles of delivery. In all reading, the management of the breath 
requires a good deal of care, so fui not to oblige us to divide 
words from one another, which have so intimate a connection* 
liiat they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, and 
without the least separation* Many a sentence is miserably 
B 
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mangled, and the force of the emphasis totMly lost, by diTislong 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
he is reading, should be very careflil to provide a mil supply of 
breath for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn on^y at the end of a period, when 
the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the in- 
tervals of the period, when the voice is suspended only for a mo- 
ment f and by this management, one may always have a suffi- 
cient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without improp- 
er mterruptions. 

Pauses ia reading must generally be formed upon ^e manner 
in which w« utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; 
and not upon the stiif artificial manner, which is acquired frona 
reading books according to the common punctuation. It will by 
no meitns be sufficient to attend to the points used in printine ^ 
for these are far from marking all ^the pauses, which ought to be 
made in reading. A mechanical attention to these resting pla- 
ces, has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop and a uniform cadence at 
every period. The primary use of points, is to assist the reader 
in discerning the grammatical construction ; and it is only ^s a 
secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this 
head, the following direction may be of use : *f Though in read- 
ing great attention should be paid to the stops, yet a grtater 
should be given to the sense ; and their correspondent times oc- 
oasionaliy lengthened beyond what is usual in common speech." 

Xo render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only 
be made in the right place, but also accompanied with a proper 
tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated ; 
much more than by the length of them, which can seldom be ex- 
actly measured^ Sometimes it is oniy a slight and simple sus- 
pension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence 
in the voice is required; and sometimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves by attending to the manner 
in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and 
earnest discourse with o^ers. The following sentence exem- 
plifies the su8pe7idlng and the closing pauses : " Hope, the balm of 
life, soothes us under every misfortune*" The first and second 
pauses are accompanied by an inflection of voice, that gives the 
nearer an expectation of something furtlier to complete th« 
sense : the inflection attending the third pause, signifies that • 
the sense is completed. 

The preceding example is *n illustration of the suspending 
pause, in its simple state : the following instance exhibits that 
pause with a degree of cadence in the voice ; "If content cannot 
i-emove the disquietudes of mankind. It will at least alleviate them.'* 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attend- 
ed with both the rising and the falling inflection of voice ,• ts 
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Will be seen in this example : ^ Moderate exercise^ and habitual 
temperance', atrengfthen tlie constitution."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the 
rising and the fidlin^^ inflection, it is the same with regard tm 
the closing' pause : it admits of both. The falling inflection 
generally accompanies it; but it is not uniirequently connected 
with the risii^ inflection. Interrogative sentences, for instance^ 
are often terminated in this manner; as, "Ami ungrateful'?" 
" Is he in earnest ' ?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or 
adverb, it is commtnly tcrminatea by the falling inflection : as, 
"What has he gained by his follj^?" "Who will assist him"".?** 
•* Where is the messenger^ ?" " When did he arrive^ ?" 

"Where two questions are unite<I in one sentence, and connec- 
ted, by the conjugation or, the first takes the rising, the second 
the falling inflection: as» "Does bis conduct support disci- 
pline ', or destroy il^ ?" 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded with 
emphasis. Though they may often coincide, they are, in their 
nature, perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometimies controls those 
inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, 
coij&ns so much beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be 
studied by tiie young reader, that we shall insert a few more ex- 
amples to induce him to pay greater attention to the subject. In 
these instances, all the inflections are not marked. Such only 
are distinguished as ar« most striking, and will best serve to 
shew the reader their utility and importance. 

" Manufactures^ trade% and agriculture', naturally employ 
more than nineteen parts in twenty, of the human species." ' 

** He who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy', ha- 
tred% malice*, anger' ; but is in constant possession of a serene 
mind : he who follows the pleasures of it, which are in their 
very nature disappoint ing|, is in constant search of cares soli- 
tude', remorse', and confusionV'* 

" To advise the ignorant^ relieve the need^>, comfort the afflic- 
ted', are duties that fall in our way almost every day of our lives." 

*' Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in 
the body, habits of lust/ and sensuality^; malice' and revenge^ » 
an aversion to every thing that is goods j"s s and laudable/, are 
naturally seasoned smd prepared for pain and misery.** 

"lara persuaded, that neither death', nor life^ ; nor angels 't 
nor principalities', nor powers* ; nor things presents nor ihings 
to come^ ; nor height', nor depths ; nor any other creature ', shall 
be able to separate us from the love of Gods' * 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious 
investigation of the nature of these inflections, and the r.-les by 
which they are governed, may consult the first volume of Walker*s 
Elements of Elocution. 

* The ri^ng ui^eotioQ is defto<«d by the acute; tibe fatliog*, by tlte grave accent. 
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SECTION VITT. 

Marnier of reading' Ver^e- 

Wheh wc are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
making the pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the melo- 
dy of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its own; 
and to adjust and compound these properly with the pauses of 
the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the under* 
standing, is so very nice a matter, that it Is no wonder wc so 
seldom meet with good readers of poetry. There are two kinds 
ofpauses that belong to the melody of verse: one is, the pause 
«t the end of the line ; and the other, the caesural pause in or 
near the middle of it. With regard to the pause at the end of 
the line, which marks the strain or verse to be finished, rhyme 
renders this always sensible : and in some measure compels us 
.to observe it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we 
ougl)t also to read it so as to make every line sensible to the 
car ; for^ what is the use of melody, or for what end has the 
poet composed in verse, if in reading his lines, we suppress his 
numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade them, by our 
pronunciatiouj into mere prose ? At the same time that we at- 
tend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and tone must 
be carefully guarded against. The close of the line where it 
makes no pause in the meaning, ought not to be marked by such 
a tone as is used in finishing a sentence rbut "without either fail^ 
•r elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only by such a 
slight suspension of sound as may distinguish the passage from 
one line to another, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls some 
where about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two 
kemistics ; a pause not so great as that which belongs to the 
close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. This, 
which is called the caesural pause, may fall, in English heroic 
verse, after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th, svllables in the line. Where 
the verse is so constructed, that this csesural pause coincides 
with the slightest pause or division in the sense, the line can be 
read easily ; as in the two first verses of Pope's Messiah i 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma« ! begin the song ; 

To heav'nly themes '% sublimer strains belong." 
But if it should happen that words which have such a strict and 
intimate connection, as not to bear even a momentary separation, 
are divided from one another by this casural pause, we then feel 
a sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, which ren- 
ders it difficult to read such lines harmoniously. The rule of prop- 
er pronunciation in such cases, is to regard only the pause which 
the sense forms ; and to read the line accordin|^ly. The neglect 
of the caesural pause may make the line^ound somewhat unhar- 
moniously ; but the effect would be muoh worse, if the sense 
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were saerificed to the sound. Fo? instance, in the followisg line 
of Milton, 

** What in me is dark, 

^ Jltumine : what ts low, raise and support :'* 
the sense clearly dictates the pause after Uhanine, at the end of 
the third syllahle, which, in reading, ought to be made aocord- 
ingly; though, if the melody only were to be regarded, iUunane 
should be connected with what follows, and the pause not made 
till the fourth or sixth syllable. So in the following line of Pope's 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 

** 1 sit, with sad civility I read :•* 
the ear plainly points out the cxsural pause as falling after 9adg 
the fourth syllable. But it \#ould be very bad reading to make 
any pause there, so as to separate sad and dvitity. The sense 
admits of no other pause than after the second syllable tit, which 
therefoce must be the only pause made in reading this part of the 
sentence. 

There is another mode^ of dividing some verses, by introdu- 
cing what may be called demi cxsuras, which require very 
sli^t pauses; and which the reader should manage with judg« 
ment, or he will be apt to fall into an affected sing-song mode of 
pronouncing verses of this kind. The following lines exempli- 
fy the demi caesura. « 

*• Warms' in the sun", refreshes' in the breeze, 
. '* Glows^ in the stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 

'•lives 'through all life", extends' through all extent, 

•* Spreads' undivided''', operates ' unspent." 
Be&re the conclusion of this mtroduction, the compiler takes 
the liberty to recommend to those teachers, who may favor his 
compilation, to exercise their pupils in discovering and explain* 
ing the emphatic words, and the prc^r tones and pauses, of 
every portion assigned, them to read, previously to their being " 
called out to the performance. These preparatory lessons, in 
which they should be regularly e^camined, will improve their 
jud^pnent and taste ; prevent the firactice of reading without at- 
tention to the subject; and establish a habit of readily discover* 
ing the meaning) ^ce, and beauty of every sentence they pe- 
ruse* 
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THE ENGLISH READER, 

PART I. 
PIECES IJV PJRO^l 



CHAPTER I. 
SELECT SEJ>rTEJ>rCE8 JiJVD P4RJlGRJiFBS, 



SECTION I. ^'^ 

JL/lLTGENeE, industry, and proper uaproYtment of 
tkne, are material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honors 
able occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess^ 
virtue is requisite, in order to their shining with proper 
bstre. 

Virtuous yoQth gradually brings forward accomplished 
.uid flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of everr virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in dts^ 
girise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the worlds 
|| True nappiness is of a retired oature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

KOTE. 

In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in a 
g^eit variety of construction, and in all the diversity of punctua- 
tion Sf well practised upon, he presumes they will fully pre- 
pare the younff reader f>r the various pauses, inflections, and 
modulations ofvoice, which th€^ succeeding pieces require.—- 
Tl»c Author's •* £ng^lit»h Exercises," under the head of Punctua- 
tion, vr'iV afford the learned additional scope for improving him- 
^^if reaiini^ setileacet ait4 pvHrraf»bi vanou»l|r coMtrocted. 
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In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be 
our first study to rectif)r inward disorders. 

Whatever purifiesi fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit and moderate expectations, are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and ehang- 
ang state. " 

rher€ is nothing except simplicity of intention, and 
purity of principle, that can stand the test of near reproach 
and strict examination. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of 
tiis mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, 
can tell how far these may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thought- 
ful and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house 
on the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate hu* 
man life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and van- 
ity, direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, inarks a great and noble spirit 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without 

compassionate affections, even when they draw tears 
from our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the 
heart. 

Thej^ho have nothing to give, can often afford relief 
to othefeTby imparting; what tier feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well ordered mind, a good conscience^ and a 
cheerful submission totlie will of l^ven. 
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aSCTION II. . 

Ths chief misfortunes that befal us in life, can be traced 
4o some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis-* 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims 
«ffintemperance and sensuality, and with the children of 
Ticious indolence and sloth. 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise m the sight of our Creator, are 
three things so very different- as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly ^ory, is but a rec^d floating 
en the stream of time, and forced to follow every new di- . 
section of the.current. 

The corrupted tenrper, and, the guilty passions (^ the 
bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage which the 
V jfld confers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, por- 
My, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward 
distrc^ses^of jmind, occasioned by folly^ by passion, and by 
guftt 

No station is so4)igh, no power so great, no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of ra^« 
Bess« malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not 
so much from what men are taught to know^ as from what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the higli objects of religion, no heart 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibilitF* 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have estao- 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken bj 
the 8e4>ffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or mor-^ 
als with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a nure in- 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart* 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptatioBf 
tends to debase the mind« and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much sa-« 
fluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great^ aa igato^ 
C 
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rtnce, bigotry, and prejudice, hare in misleading the opin-' 
lon« ttf the multitade. 

Mixed as the fireseot state is, reason and religion pro- 
Bounce, that generally, if not al wj^s, there is more happi^ 
ttcss than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
•froan, 

Sociefy, -when formed, requires dtstinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a muU 
tiplicity of oacupations,]n order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, ia 

general, the whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
uencedbythe example and disporition of the persons, 
with whom they associate, is a renectioa which has long 
since passed into a proverb, and been ranked among th^ 
standing maxims of human wisdom, in all ages of the world* . 

SECTION III. 

Th£ desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind; 
and is~ connected with many accomplishments, and many 
virtues. . : 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate a|)d simple pleasures relish high with the tem« 
perate : in the midst of his studied refinements^ the volupT 
tsary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our nan* 
ners ; and, by a constant train of humane attentions, stud^ 
ies to alleviate the burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has like. every other virtue, its seat in the heart; 
and, let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha«» 
Utually active; not to^aking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre, like the bla7^ of the comet $ bi^ regular 
in its returns, like the light of day ; not like the aromatio 
gale, which sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordin« 
ary bree'i^, which^ purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the 
state of his own mind, than upon any one external circum^ 
stance ; oayp more than npoa all external things put to« 
gether. 
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In no station, in no period^ let ua think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Everj 
age, and everj station they beset; from jonth to grey 
hairs, and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crimio- 
al deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very 
possibly overwhelm lyi with unforeseen miseries. Those 
pleasures may i^ut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will sometimes at 
least, hear the truths which the nuiltitude do not tell him. 
A more sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken 
within the heart those latent su^stions, which the world 
had overpowered and suppressedT 

Amusement often becomes the business, instead of th# 
relaxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opprtunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wishes; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and aflbbHi- 
ty. It gives a native, unaffected ease to the«behaviour. It 
is social, kind, and cheerful ; far removed from that glogmy 
and'illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens 
the temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit them« 
selves for anotlier worla, by neglecting the concerns of 
this. .- ' 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor th& 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice* 

Man, always prosperous, would hie giddy and insolent ; 
always ai&icted, would be sullen or cuspondent. Hopes 
and fears, joy and sorrow, are therefore, so blended in his 
life, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to re- 
call, from time to time, the admonitions of conscience.' 

SECTION IV. 

TiMEOQce past never returns | the moment which is 
lost, is lest forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of 
undisturbed rest; nor so powerful as to afford us constanC 
protec^on. 
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lire hou^ rf feasting too often becomes an avenae to 
the house of mourning. Short to the licentious, is tlie itf- 
terval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
•t human life; without either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than itis able 
tojield. . w ^ 

Among all our corrupt gasdons, there ks a strong and in- 
timatc connexion. When any one of them is adopted into 
our family, it seldom quits usuntH it has fathered upon vm 
all Its kindred. 

Charity, like the sua, brightens every object on which ft 
shines; a censorious dtsposwion casts every character int# 
Ine darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so much good men as the friends of goodness. 

Uenuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
ftrottghout the world. It is a language which is under- 
stood by all. In every region, every clime, the homage 
paid to it IS the same. In no one sentiment were ever 
mankind more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

VVhen our sky seems most settled and serene, in some 
wiobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud in which 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself oa 
ourheads. -^ - 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the cas- 
tle built on a rock, which defies the attacks of surrounding 
waters s the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut 
]»Uced on the shore, which every wind shakes, and every 
wave overflows. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dis- 
torts the appearance, and blackens the color, of every ob- 
ject. By the storm which it raises within, and by the mis- 
chiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings on th« 
passionate and revengeful man, greater misery than he can 
bring on the object of his resentment. 
^ The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as 
Wacedon the summit of a hill; in the ascent of which, la- 
bor is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted $ and 
where a conductor is ntcded, to direct our way, and to aid 
our steps. 
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In judgingof others, let us always think the best, and 
employ the spirit of charity and candor. But in judging 
of oai^elves, we oi^t to hie exact and severe. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that ey« 
erj moment of delay, takes away something from the value 
of his benefaction. And let him who proposes his own 
happinesa reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the 
day rolls on, and ^ the night eometh, when no man can 
work.*' 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be : and what flatters most, is always farthest from real- 
ity. There are voices which sing around them ; but whose 
!)trains aUure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where 
poison is in every dish. There is a couch which invites 
them to repose ; but the slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would^ judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to his houses and lands', to his equipage and his 
retinue, we are to look. Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feelS} we 
can pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it wiA 
pleasure and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is 
rational and well founded i next, Uiat it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue $ and^ 
lastly, that it is most conducive to our hapmness. 

Tnere is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously employed $ to 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be 
the care of those who wish to pass the last hours with com- 
fort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shajil 
support tne expenses of that time^ which is to depend whol» 
)y upon the fund already acquired. 

SECTION V. 

What avaUs Uie show of external liberty^ to erne who 
lias lost the government of himself ? 

He that cannot live well to daj^ (says Martial) will be 
less qualified to live well to morrow* 

Can we esteem that man prospeffous, who is raised toe 
eitttMioii which flatters has paisieM^ bet wtdsheerrupts hi^ 
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principles) disorders hb temper, and finally orersets his 
virtue ? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure !-^ 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, ia 
comparison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with 
certainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all 
derived from an opposite quarter. 

How 8trana;e]y are the opinions of men altered by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
ap|)ointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards 
seen, would have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction H Are they the pursuits of sensual 
pleasure, the riots ofjolQty, or the dispUys of. show and 
vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts, my i^riends, if what 
you recollect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the 
virtuous, the honorable piarts of your past life. 

The present employment of time should frequently be 
an object of thou^t. About what we are now busied ? 
What is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and 
cares P Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely 
to produce any thin^ that will survive the moment, and 
bring forth some fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 

{licture in the house, and yet by their behavior, force every 
ace they see about &em, to wear the gloom of uneasiness 
and discontent ? 

If we are bow in health, peace and safety $ without any 
Imrticular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How little can the ^atest prosperity add to such 
a state ? Will any future situation ever make us happy, if 
now, wi^ so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves mis- 
erable ? The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our 
condition of fortune; and by no alteration of circumstances 
is likely to be remedied* 

- When the love<rfmiwaitaBtabIe pleasares, and of vic- 
ious «ompiiii»aos> is aUowed tPi^QMn^ J^^^E pentn^to 
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engross their time, and to stir up their passions ; the 
day of ruin— let them take heed and beware ! the day of 
irrecoyerable ruin begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squan- 
dered ; health is broken ; friends are offended, aSironted, 
-estranged ^ aged parents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourn- 
ing to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the sloAfuf 
and lazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged tomr to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fret- 
ful restlessness of mind ; giyes rise to cravings which art 
never satisfied ; nourish a sickly, effeminate delicacy^ 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VL 

Wfihave seen the husbandman scatterins his seed upon 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his 
barns, and crowns his labors with joy and plenty.— Thus 
the man who distributes his fortune with generosity and 
prudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom 
he obliges ; by the approbation of his own mind ; and by 
the bvor of neaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness ; intemperance, by enervating them, eads gea> 
erally in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious | 
but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though 
in a prince ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little thin^, appears 
(to use the simile of Lonj^inus) like the sun in his evening 
declination ; he remits his splendor, but retains his magni- 
tude ; and pleases more, tliough he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to asK themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situation with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as 
their persons, fortunes and dignitie8,)-rl presume. tKe self 
love, common to human nature, would generally make them 
prefer their own condition . 

We have obliged some persons : very well I what would 
we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing^goed, a 
sufficient reward ? - . r i^ 

Do not hurt yourselves or ethers, by the pursuit ot plea' 
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Bre. Consult ]rour whole nature. Consider yourselveg 
not onlr as sensitives, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art ^ou poor? Show thyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and hdmane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (vvhich 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy) yet^ 
if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our 
state, it may justly be said to give ^^ rest to them who labor 
and are heavy laden.'* 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give 
to every surrounding object, and every^eturning day ! 
With wiiat a lustre does it glide even the'small habitation, 
where such placid intercourse dwells 1 where such scenes 
of heartfelt satisfaction succeed uninteriipiedly to ona 
another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intentions appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to ^e view of man 1 What 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and glad- 
den his neart. 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouole it soothes their 
minds ; amidst iiemptation, it supports their virtue ; and in 
their djing moments, enables them to say <^ O death ! 
where is thy sting ? O grave J where is thy victory ?** 

SECTION VII. 

AoBSiLAVS) king of Sparta, being a^ed, << What tiiisgs 
lie thought most proper for boys to learn,'' answered | 
** Those which they ought to practice when they come to 
1^ men." A wiser than Agjesilaos has inculcated the same 
sentiment i <^ Train up a cnild in the way he should go, 
amd when he is old he will not depart from it" 

An Italian philosopher expresaea 10 bis motto, thatHioM 
was his estate." An estate, indeed, which will {mduce 
nothing without cultivation} bttt wU^ will always abmi- 
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dantly repay the labors of industry, and' satlsfjr the roost 
extensile desires, if no part of it be stkffer^d to lie waste bt 
negligeace ; to be overrun with nosdous plants f or laid out 
for show, rather than useV 

When Aristotle wa^ asked, ^^ What a man could ^aiti 
by telling a falsehood,^' he replied, <' Not to be credited 
when he speaks the truth.'* 

L'Estrai^, in his fables,- tells lis: that a inimher of frol^ 
icksoine boys were one day watching frogs, at the side of a 
pond ; a^ thapt^ as any of tkem put their heads above the 
water, they pelted them down again with stones. One df 
the frogs appealing to the humanity of the boys, made thi^ 
striking observation : ^' Children, you do not consider, that 
though this may be sport to you, it is death to us.'* 

Sully, the ^eat statesman of France, always retained hi 
his table, in his most prosperous dayS) the same frugality tft 
which he had hee^ accustomed in early Kfe. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers^ for this simplicity : 
but he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient 

Shilosopher i *^ If the guests are men of sense, there is suf- 
cient for them : if they are not, I can very well dispense 
with their company.'* 

Socrates, though primanly^attsnii^e to the culture of h|* 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency^ 
Ivhich governed all his actions^ and the care whieh he took 
of his health, from bb desire to preserve liis mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honorable was the friendship be- 
tween David and Jonathan. ^^ I am distressed for thee^ 
my brother Jonathan,'^ said the plaintive and surviving Da- 
vid 5 " very pleasant hast thou been to me 5 thy love for 
me was wonderful 5 passing the love of women#" ^ 

Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, was woun* 
ded by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried about a mile hndji half, ia the camp ; and 
being &int with the loss of blood, and probably parched 
with thirst through the heat of the weather, he called for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him ; but, as he was 
potting the vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, 
who happened at that instant to be carried by him, looked 1^ 
tp it with wiriifol eyes. The gallant and ^nerous Sydney 
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took the bottle from his mottth, and delivered it io the s^ 
dter, sajing, « Thy neccssitj is yet greater than mine/* 

Alexander the Great demanded ofa Pirate whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas ? " By the same 
right,'* replied he, "that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber^because I have only one small 
Vessel ; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands 
great fleets and armies/' We too often judge of men hf 
the splendor and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antoninus PJus, the lloman Emperor, was an amiable and 

food man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
ira with a passion for military glory, he used to answer; 
*< Tliat he more desired the preservation of oae subject, 
than the destruction ofa thousand enemies.'* 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
tte evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
irith none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complain that upon them alotn: has fallen the, whole 
load of human sorrows. Would they look with a more im- 
partial eye on the worid, they woujd see themselves sur- 
rounded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drint 
ing out of that mixed cup, which Providence h»s prepared 
l§ralU--*Al^will-r€Storc thy daughter a^n to life,'* said 
the eastern sage, to a prince who^ieved immoderately for 
tiie loss of a beloved cnild^ ^^ provided thou art able to en- 
grave on her tomb, the naraee of three persons who have 
never mourned.*' The prince made inquiry after such 
persons $ but found the inquiry vain, and was silent. 

SECTION viir. 

H« that bath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up an^er. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a hai^hty sinritbe- 
fi>re a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest 
be truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend $ but tiie kisses of an 
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enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret Iote« 

Seestthoua man wise in his own conceit? There ia 
more hope of a fool than of him. 

He tbat is slow to anger, is better than the mightj $ and 
he that raleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planteth the ear, shall be not hear ? He that 
l)rmed the eye, shall he not see f 

I have been young, and now J am old ; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door keeper in the house of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power | and spreading 
himself like a green bay tree. Yet he passed away 5 I 
sought him, but he could not be found* 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and ail her paths are 
peace. 

How good and how pleasant is it for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! It is like precious ointment ! Like the 
dew of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zton. 

The slu^rd will not plough by reason of the cold ; he 
diall therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and b^ 9ie vineyard 
of the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered its face; and the stone 
wall was broken, down. Then 1 saw and considered it 
well : I looked upon it and received instruction. 

Honorable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time; nor that which is measured by number ofyears:— ^ 
But wisdom is the grey hair to man ; and an unspotted^ 
life is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; 
tod serve him with a perfect heart, and^ with a willing 
mind. If thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but u 
thott forsake him^ he will cast thee offfo^ even 
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SBCTJION IX. 

TfiAT every daj has its pains ajid sorrows is niuvensal** 
1/ experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let 
us not attend onlj to mournful truths : if we look impartial^ 
Ij about us, we shall find, that everj day h(^a likewise Its 
pleasures and itsjo^s^ . 

We should cherish fientiments of charity towards all 
men. The Author of all good nourishes much piety and 
vjrtue in hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds re- 
pNcntance ready to spring up among m.any^ whom we con- 
aider as reprobates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
sight of his Creator. In our several stations^ we are all 
sent forth to be laborers in the vineyard of our heavenly 
Father. Every man has his work allotted, his talent com* 
mitted to him $ by the due improvement of which he maj^ 
in one way or other, serve God, promote v^tue, and be use^- 
ffil in the world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to the pr^njciple of duty. |n itself it is a use- 
ful motive to action ^ bMt lyhen allowed to extend its influ- 
cmce too far, it corrupts the whole character; and produces 
guilt, disgrace and misery. To be entirely destitute of it^ 
19 a defect; To he governed by it is depravity. The prop- 
er adjustment of the several principles of acqon in humain 
mature js a matter that deserves ouj* highest attention. For 
when any one of tbrm be<>omes either too weak or too 
Sjtro!i;», it endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious^ man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet^ 
Theyvmake him feel that he is subject to various, contra- 
dictory, and imperious masters, who often pull him di&r<!' 
ent ways, His soul is rendered the receptacle of many re<^ 
pugnaot and jarring dispositions; and resembles some bar« 
barous country, cantoned out into different principalitieSi 
nvhich are continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his owa 
misgui^tsd choice. Intemperance engenders disease, slotk 
.prolucea peverty^pride creates di aa ype i ntmentsiand dishon^ 
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estj exposes to shame. The ungoverned passions of men 
betray them into a thousand folios; their folliea into crimes ; 
and their. crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the manj distresses which abound 
in human life ; on the scanty proportion .of happiness which . 
any man is .here allowed to ^njoy; on the small difference 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty pro- 
portion ; it is surprising, that envy should ever have been 
a prevalent passion among men, much more that it should 
have prevailed amon^ Christians. Where so much is suf-* 
fered in common, little room is left for envy. There is 
more occasion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to 
assist each other. 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the world and its snares, when every pleasure en- 
chants with Its smile, and every object shines with the 
gloss of novelty f let us beware of the seducing appearan- 
ces which surround us ; and recollect what others have suf- 
fered from the power of headstrong desire. If we allow 
any passion, even though it be esteemed innoceut, to ac- 
guire an absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be im- 
paired. But if any which has the taint of guilt, take earljr 
possession of our mind, we ffliay date, from that moment, 
the min of our tranquillitv. 

Every man has some Jading passion, which generally 
affords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifi- 
eations into which it occasionally seduces hitn; appear un- 
der the form of venial weaknesses; and are indulged, in the 
beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, bv lon- 
ger practice^ these restraints weaken and the power of habit 
grows. One vicehHngs in another to its aid. Bj a bort 
of natural affinity they connect and entwine ihemselveg 
.together; till their ioots come to be spread wide and deep 
over all the souK 

SECTION X. 

Whenob arises the misery of this present world ? It ii 
not owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing sea- 
sons, andinclement skies. It^ is not owing to the clebilitr 
of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the g(»ods 
of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind a pure, 
m Bteadfieist, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong vir« 
D 
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tue,cou]d enjoy itselFin peace, and smile at the impotent 
assaults of fortune and the elements, ft is within our* 
selves that misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered 
hearts, our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and mis- 
placed desires, are the instruments of tne trouble which we 
endure. These sharpen the darts which adversity would 
otherwise point in vain against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in tfie 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for n 
poor subsistence, to support the wife and the children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager pves for 
that bread which they can hardly procure; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, unattended 
and unmourned ; many, apparently in a better situation of 
life, pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; famiHe? 
weeping over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, 
in all the bitterness of anguish} bidding those who are ju^t 
expiring, the last adieu. 

Never adventure on top near an approach to what is evH. 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instan- 
ces, without fear. Listen with reverence to every reprer 
hensiun of conscience; and preserve the most quick and 
accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral 
impressions begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of 
guilt to lessen, you have ground to jd^ead that the ruin of 
virtue is fast approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds arte formed to sobriety and 
reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
cissitudes of worldly fortunjB, we are inured to habits both 
of the active and the su fibrins virtues. How much soever 
we complain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show, 
that if its vanitjT were less it could not answer the purpose 
of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is« its pleasures, 
are still top apt to corrupt our hearts. How latal then 
must the consequences have been, had it yielded ps more 
complete enioyment ? If with all its troubles, we are ia 
danger of be^Pg too much attached to it, how entirely would 
'\t have seduced oura^ectionsy if no troubles t\ad been min- 
gled with its pleasures f 
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In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves 
io dejection, carries no raark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring^' that his 
soul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man^ 
in the evil day^ with firmness, to maintain bis post; to bear 
up against the storm ; to have recourse to tliose advantages 
which, in the worst of times, are always left to integrity 
and virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better days 
may jet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the 
world with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, char- 
ilai)!e, and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable a- 
roong all with whom they had intercourse ! and yet, how 
often have we seen all those fair appearances unhappi- 
ly blasted in the progress, of life, merely through the in- 
fluence of loose and corrupting pleasures; and those very 
person?, who promised once to be blessings to the world, 
sunk «lo\vn, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of 
society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store 
futurity witli whatever is agreeable ta them ; especially in 
those periods of life, v\hen imagination is lively, and hope 
is ardent Looking forward to the year now beginning, 
they are ready to promise themselves much, from the foun- 
dations of prosperity which they have laid; from the friend- 
ships and connexions which they have secured ; and from 
the plans of cone] JCt which they have formed. Alas ! 
how deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often 
prove! While many are sajing in secret to their hearts, 
"Tomorrovv shall be as this day, and more abundantly,*' 
we are obliged in return to say to them ; " Boast not your-, 
selves of tomorrow; for you know not what a day may 
bring forth ! 

CHAPTER 11. 

JMRRdTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JV*o Bank or Possessions can make the guilty Mind happy*^ 



D. 



^lONYSlUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 

happy j though he possessed great riches, and all the jlleas- 
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' vres which wealth and power couI3 procure. DamocIeSt 
oae of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearan- 
ces of happiness, took occasion to complitneBl him on the 
extent of his power, his treasures ^and roval magnificence | 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater or 
happier than Dionysluf. / ^< Hast thou a mind, Damocles," 
sajs the king, ^* to taste this happiness ; afid to know, by 
experience, what the enjoyments are, of which thou hast 
so high an idea }^ Damocles, with joy accepted the ofter. 
The King ordered that a royal bancjuet should be prepared, 
and a gilded sofa, covered with rich embroidery, placed 
for his favorite. Side boards, loaded with gold and sil- 
ver plate of immense value, were ranged in the apart* 
ment't Pages of extraordinary beauty were orderea to 
attend his table, and to obey his commands with the ut- 
most readiness, and the most profound submi^on. Frag- 
rant ointments, chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes 
ivere added to tlie entertainment. The tab^e was loaded 
with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Ihimo* 
cles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied hiroself amongst 
superior beinf^s./ But in the midst of all his hanpines8,as 
he lay indulging himself in state, he sees, let down from 
the ceiliofi;, exactly orer his head, a glittering swOrd hung 
by a single hair. The sight of impending destruction put 
a speedy end to his joy and revelling.; The pomp of his 
attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, and the delicacy 
of the viands, cease to afford him any pleasure^ He dreads 
to stretch forth his hand to the table. He throws oQ; the 
garland of roses. He hastens to remove frpm his danger* 
uus situation;, and earnestly entreats the king to restore 
him to his former humble condition, having no desire to 
enjoy any Icmger a happiness so terrible. 

By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, bow 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures; and in 
possession of all the honors and enjoyments which royaltj 
eould bestow. cic£bo, 

SECTION H. 

Change of external Condition often adverse to Ftr/ue. 
In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elidlta. His character was so eminent, and his 
fam^ so widely spread, tliat Benhadad, the king ofbyrisi 
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though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning th^ 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senser employed on this occasion was Hazael, who ap- 
pears to have been one of the princes or chief men of 
the Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from the king 
he presents himself before the prophet; and accosts him 
in terms of the higher respect. During the conference 
which the J held together, EKsha fixed his eyes stead- 
fastly on the countenance of Hazael ; and discerning, 
by a prophetic spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he 
could not contain himself from hunting into a flood of 
tears. When Hazael in surprise, inquired into the cause 
of this sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him 
of the crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he 
would afterwards commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, 
at this time, the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as 
yet, by ambition or greatness, his indignation rose at 
Being thought capable of such savage actions, as the propli- 
ethad mentioned; and, with much warmth, he replies; 
''But what? is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing P" EHsha makes no return, but to point 
out a reroarkaole change, Which was to take place in his 
condition; *^ThcLoro hath shown me, that thou shalt " 
be king over Syria." In course of time, all that had 
been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the throne^ 
and ambition took possession of his heart. ^' He smote 
the children of Isreal in all their coasts. He oppressed 
thetd during all the days of king Jehoahaz:'* and from 
what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears 
to have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a 
man of violence, cruelty^ and blood. 

In this passage of history, an object is presented, which 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man, who, ia 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror; who knew so little of himself as 
to believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned ia 
committing them ; that same man by a change of condi- 
tion, aiid an unguarded state of mind, transformed in all 
his sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness rising also 
in guilt ; till at last he completed that whole character of 
iniquity, which he once detested. blaib. 
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SECTION III. 

Hdman / or^ the Misery af Pride.. 

Aha&uerus, who i» supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of AtaxerxeSf 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haroaiiy 
an Amalekite, who inherited all tlieancient enmity of his 
race to the Jewish nation. He appears from what is re ; 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Baised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratification of his passions. As the honors 
which he possessed were next^o royal, his pride was every 
daj^ fed with that servile homage, winch is peculiar to 
Asiafic courts; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before him. In the midst of this general adu < 
lation; one person only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be 
an enemy to the people of God, and with virtuous indig* 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperity with which 
he saw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reverence.** 
On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecia, Ilaman 
<^ was full of wrath : but he thought scorn to lay lands on 
Mordecai alone." Pergonal revenge was not sufficient to 
satisfy him. So violent and black were his passions, that 
he^ resolved to exterminate the whole nation to which 
Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the 
favor of his credulous, sovereign, he obtained a decree to 
be sent forth, that, against a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions shouldf be put to the 
sword. Meanwhile confident of success, and blind to ap- 
proaching ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
the queen had prepared, " he went forth tliat day joyful, 
and with a glaa heart.'' But behold how slight an inci- 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth, he 
saw Mordecai in the king^s gate ; and observed, that he 
still refused to do him homage : '< He stood not up, nor 
was moved for himj*' although he well knew the for- 
midable designs which Haman was preparing to execute. 
One private man, who despised his^ greatness, and dis- 
dained submission, while a whole kinsdom trembled be* 
ftre him ; one spirit which the utmost fiu^tch of his power 
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could neither stibdae nor humble^ blasted his triumphs. 
His whole soul was shaken wUh a storm of passion*^ 
Wrath, pride^ and desire of revenge, rose into fury- 
With dimcuitj he restrained himself in pablic; but a» 
soon as he came to his own house, he was forced to 
disclose the agony of his mind. He gathered together 
his friends and familj, with Zeresh his wife. ''He 
told them of the glorjr of his liches, and the multitude 
of his childk-en, and of all the things wherein the King 
had promoted him; and how he had advanced him a* 
bove the princes and servants of the King. He said, 
moreover, ^' Yea, Esther the queen suffered no man to come 
in with the King, to the banquet that she had prepared, but 
rojself; and tomorrow also am 1 invited to her with the 
King.*' After all this preamble, what is the conclusion ? 
^ Yet all this availeth me nothing) so long as I see Mor* 
decai the Jew sitting at the King's gate.'* 

T\)fi sequel of Haman's history f shall not now pursue. 
It might aflfot'd matter for much instruction, by the con« 
spicuous justice of God in hia fall and punishment. But 
contemplating only the singular situation, in which the 
expressions just quoted present him, and the violent agi- 
tation of his mind which they display, the following re- 
flectbns naturally arise : How miserable is vice, when one 
guilty passion ereates so much torment! how unavailing is 
prosperity, when, in the height ojf it, a single disappoint* 
ment can destroy the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak 
is hum^in nature, which, in tlie absence of real, is thus 
prone to form to itself imaginary woes ! blaib. 

SECTION IV. 
Ortogrul; or, the Vanity of Riches* 
As Ortogrul of fiasa was one day wandering along the 
' streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the, shops offered to his view; and observing the 
different occupations which busied the multitudes on ev- 
ery side, he was awakened from the tranquillity of medi-* 
tation, by a crowd that obstructed his passage. He rais* 
ed his eyeS) and saw the chief vizier, who, having re« 
turned from the divan, was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being sup- 
posed to have some petition for the vizier^ waa permitted 
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to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the apart' 
ments, admired the walls hung with golden tapestry, and 
the floors covered with silken carpels ; and despised the 
simple neatness of his own little habitation. 

" Surely," said he to himself, " this palace is the seat 
of happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and 
^discontent and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever 
jiature has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, 
which the master of this palace has not obtained? The 
dishes of luxury cover his table ; the voice of harmony 
lulls him in. his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets 
of Ganges. He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed; he 
wishes, and his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees obey 
hiin, and all whom he hears flatter him. How different, 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art doomed to the per- 
petual toriTients of unsatisfied desire; and who hast no 
amusement in thy power, that can vnthhold thee from thy 
own reflections ! they tell thee that thou art wise ; but 
what does wisdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter 
the poor; and the wise have very little power of flatter- 
ing tnemselves. That man is surely the most wretched of 
the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own faults 
and follies always before him ; and who has none to rec* 
oncile him to himself by praise and veneration. I have 
long sought content, and have not found it; I will from 
this moment endeavor to be rich." 

Full of his new resolution, he shot himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to ofler himself as a counsellor to 
one of the &ings of India ; and sometimes resolved to dig 
for diamondrin the mines of Golconda. One day, after 
some hours passed id .violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
insensibl;^ seized him in his chair. He dreamed that he 
was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich ; and as he stood on the 
top of a hill, shades with Cyprus, in doubt whither to 
direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him. *' Ortogrul,'^ said the <dd roan, ^ 1 know 
thy perplexity ; listen to thy father ; turn thine eye on the 
opposite mottfitai^.^ 9rt<>g>^ looked; aod saw a torrent 
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tambling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thoit- 
der, aad scattering its foam on the impending woods.->>- 
« Now," said his father, " behold the valley that lies be- 
tween the hiiii^" Ortogrol Fooked, and espied a little well, 
out of which issued a small riviriet. " Tell me now,*' said 
his fatheri '^ dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that roaj 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent; or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the riil gliding from the 
well r" **I^t me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul; ^* let 
the gtilden stream be quick and Tiolent." *' Look round 
thee," said his father, " once again/ Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty; 
but allowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide lake, which the supply^ slow and constant, kept al- 
ways full. He arwoke, and determined to grow rich by 
silent profit and preseVering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandize; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised 
a house, eqtiaf in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited al^ the ministers of pleasure, expecting to 
emoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made hrm weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that Ive was great and happy .-^ 
He was courteous and liheral t; he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing hira< and all who should please 
him hopes of being rewarded. Every ^rt of praise was 
tried, and every source of adulatory fiction was eihausted. 
Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because- he 
found himself unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him his frailties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. <* How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
"have I been laboring in vain to amass wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Lei no man hereafter wish to be rich, who 
|S already too wise to be flattered !" dr. johnsok. 

SECTION V. 

Lady Jane Grey^ 

This excellent personage was descended from the royaf 
line of blngland by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the ref- 
ormation ; anO her wisdom and virtue rendered her ashin»-^ 
ing example to her sex. But it was her lot tn continue 
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only a short period on this stage of beui^ ; for, in early 
life, she fella sacrifice to the wikl ambition of the duke 
of Northumberland ; Who promoted a marriage between 
her and his son^ lord Guilford Dudley; and raised her 
to the throne of England, in opposition to the rights of 
Mary jind Elizabeth. At the time of their marriage^ she 
Ivas only about eighteen yeara^ of age, and her husband 
was also very young : a season of life very unequal to 
oppose the interested views of artful and aspiring men $ 
who, instead of exposing them to danger, should have been 
the protectors of their innocence and youth* 

This extraordinary voung person, besides the solid jen* 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposiaoR, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward VI, she had received all her 
education with him, and seemed even to possess a greater 
facility in acquiring every part of manly and classical lit- 
erature. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Greek languages, as well as of several mmlern tongues ; 
had parsed most of her time in an application to learning ; 
and expressed a great indiflferencc for other occupation^ 
and amusements usual wttli her sex and station. Roger 
Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one time 
paid her a visit, found her employed in reading Plato, 
while the rest of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park; and upon his admiring the singu- 
larity of her choice, she told him that she '" received more 
pleasure from that author, than the others could reap from 
all their sport and gaity.'* Her heart, replete with this 
love of literature and serious studies, and with tenderness 
towards her husband, who was deserving of her affection, 
had never opened itself to the flattering allurements of am- 
bition; and the information of her advancement to the 
throne was by no means agreeable to her. She even refus- 
ed to accept of the crown ; pleaded the preferable right 
of the twa princesses; expressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
80 criminal ; and desired to remain in that private station 
in which she was bom. Overcome at last with the en- 
treaties, rather than reasons, of her father and father-in- 
law, and, above all, of her husband, she submitted to 
their will) and was prevailed on to relinquish her owa 
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jodgment. But her elevation wss of very gliort continu* 
ance. The nation declared for queea Marj; and the 
Udy Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry of a crawii 
daring ten day^ returned to a private life, with much 
more satisikction than she felt when the royalty was ten- 
dered to her. 

' Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or clemency, deterniined to remove every per- 
son, from whom the least danger coald be apprehended ^ 
Warning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare 
for death ; a doom which she had expected, and which the 
innocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which 
fte had been exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to 
her. The iqueen's bigoted zeal, under color of tender 
mercy to the prisoner's sou], induced her to send priests, 
who molested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a 
reprieve of three days was granted her, in hopes that she 
\?ould be pursuadedf, during that time, to pay, by a timely 
conversion to popery, some regard to her eternal welfare. 
Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circums^nces', not only to defend her religion by solid ar- 

giraents, but also to write a letter to her sister, in the 
reek language ; in which, besides sending her a copy of 
the scriptures in that tongue, she exhorted her to main- 
tain, in every fortune, a like steady perseverance. On 
the day of her execution, l)er husband, lord Guilford, de- 
sired permission to see her ; but she refused her consent, 
^nd sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting 
vrould overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too 
much unbend their minds from that constancy, which 
their approaching end required of them. Their separa<7 
tion, she said, would be only for a moment ; and they 
woul4 soon rejoin ei|ch other in a scene, where their afiec- 
tions would be forever united ; and where deMh, disappoint- 
ment, and misfortunes, could no Ipnger have access to them^ 
or disturb their eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together, on the same scaifo d, at Tower hill; 
but the council, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble bifth, changed 
their orders, and gave directions that she should be behead- 
ed witKb the verge of the Tower. She 6aw der husbaoft' 
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led ta execution f and having giire|i him frsmthe wmdew 
some token of her remembrance, she waited with tran-^ 
^aiilitj till her own appointed hour should bring her to a 
bke fate. She even saw his headless hodj carried back in 
a. cart; and found herself more .confirmed bj the reports^ 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than shaken bj 
ao tender and melancholy a ^lectacle. Sir John Gage, 
constable of the Tower, when he led her to execntton, de^ 
^ired her to bestow on him some small present, which he 
might keen as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 
him her taole book, in which she had just written three 
sentences, on seeing her husband's dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. The pur- 
port of them was, *^that human justice wjis asainst his 
body, but the Divine Mercy would be favorable to his 
soul ; and that if her fault deserved punishment, heryooth^ 
at least and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and 
that God and posterity, she trusted would show her fa- 
vor." 0% the scaffold, she made a speech to the by- 
standers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her 
to take the blame entirely on herself, withotfl uttering onjB 
complaint against the severity with which she had been 
treated. Sl^ said, that her ofllence was^ not having laid 
her hand upon the crown, but not rejectiag it n^ith sulSSr 
cient constancy : that she had leas erred through ambitioa 
than thi^ugh reverence to ker parents, whom she had beea 
taught to respect and obey: that she willingly received 
death, as the only satisfaction which she could now make to . 
the injured state; and though her infringement of the laws 
had been constrained, she wo^ld show, by her voluntary 
submission to their sentence, that she was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial pir 
jBty had betraved her : that she bad justly deserved this 
IHinishment lor being made the instrument, though the 
unwilling instrument of jthe ambition of others : and that 
the story of her life, she bopedi might at least be useful^ 
by proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds, 
if they tend any way to the destruction of the com- 
monwealth.— Al'ten uttering these words, she caused her- 
self to be disrobed by her women, and with a steady, 
serene cotttttettancei tobmitled herself to the pxecu- 
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SECTION VL 

The. mU of Science. 
In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky* 
the Tarious fruits which cover the ground, the discolored 
foliage of the trees, and all th» ft weet, but fading graces 

I ofinspirini autumn, open the mind to benevolence, ani 
^spose it tor contemplation, I was wandering in a beauti- 
fol and romantic country, till curiosity began" to give way 
to weariness ; and I sat down on the fragment oi a rock 
overgrown with moss ; where the rustling of the falling 
leaves, the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant 
city, soothed my mind into the most perfect tranquillity ; 
and sie^p insensibly stole upon rae, as I was indulging the 
agreeable reveries which the, objects around me naturally 
inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
file middle of which arose a mountain higher than I had 
before any conception of It was covered with a multi- 
tude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed for- 
wards with the liveliest expression of ardor in their conn- 

' tenance, though the way was in many places steep and 

\ dificult . I observed that those who had but jQst begun ta 
elimb the hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; 
but as they proceeded new hills were continually rising to^ 
their view ; and the summit of the highest they could before 
discern seemed but the foot of another, till the mount^m 
at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I waa^ 
gazing on these things witii astonishment, a frieodlr in- 
structor suddenly appeared t ^' The mountain before tbee^'' 

L said he, ** is the Hill of Science^ On the top b the temple- 
of Truth, whose head is above tile clouds, and a veil of pure 
l]g|i|; covers her face. Obserye the prog^res^ of her vota- 
ries : be silent and attentivo.'^-v. o- ^ / 

After I had noticed a variety of ^^E^ I turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were cumbiug the steep 
ascent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular ift 
all his notions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
an eade up the mountain ; and left his conapanions gazing 
after him with envy and admiration : but his prioress was 
unequal, and interrupted by a tiiousand caprices^ Whea 
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Pleasure warbled in tke valley^ he mingled in her train. 
"When Pride beckoned towards the precipice,^^e ventureil 
to the totterins edge. He delighted in devious and unr 
tried paths and made so man J excursions from the road, 
^at his feebler companions often outstripped him. I ob- 
served that the muses beheld him with partiality; but 
Truth often frowned, and turned aside her face. While 
Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric flights, I 
saw a person of a Tenr different appearance, named Ap- 
plication. He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace^his ejes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently 
remdving every stone that obstructed his way, till he saw 
most of those below him^ wJ)o had at first derided his 
slow and toilsome progress. L^deed, there were few who 
ascended the hiil with equaC and uninterrupted stead- 
iness ; for, besides the diflBicalties of the way, they were 
continually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 
of appetites, passions, and pleasures) whose importunity, 
^hen once complied with, they became less and less able 
to resist : and though they often returned to the path, the 
asperities of the road were more severely felt ; th^ hill ap- 
peared more steep and rugged ; the fruits whxoh were 
vrhplesome and refreshing, seemed har^h and ill tasted ; 
their si^t graw dim $ and their feet tript at every little 
bstruction. 

I saw, with some surprise, that the muses, whose busi- 
ness was to oheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
the passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
little 'way ; and always forsook them when they lost sight 
of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the unhappy captives^; and led them away, without resist? 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mis- 
ery. Amongst the innumerable . seducers, who were-en- 
deavoring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, Ihere was one so little formidable in her 
appearance, and so gentle and languid in^'her attempts, 
that I should scarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains, 
ladaleoce, (for so she was called) far from proceedinsj t% ^ 
9pen hostiUy^j did not attempt to turji tbeir Ceet ^^ 
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the path, but contented herself with retarding their prog- 
ress : and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
don she pereuaded them to delziy. Her touch had a power 
like tliat of the torpedo, which withered the strength of 
those who came within its influence. Her unhappy cap- 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple, and al- 
ways hoped to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to slide 
from beneath their feet, and they found themselves at the 
bottom, before they suspected tliey had changed their pkce. 
The placid serenity, which at first appeared in their coun- 
tenance, changed hy degrees into a melancholy lanquor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they 
gUfled down the streariKof Insignificance : a dark and slug- 
gish water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by 
no murmur, till it frills into a dead sea. where startled pas- 
sengers are awakened by the shock, and the next- moment 
buried in the gulph of Oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
none seemed less able to return than the follu/ ers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of appetite and pass>on could oftea 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment ; but ti>e do'uinion of In- 
dolence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted^ 
till resistance was in vain. *, 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes to^- 
wards ihe top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurvls and 
other evergreens, and the effulgence which bca; nI frunii 
the face of Science seemed to shed a glory round i.er vu^ 
tartes. Happy, said I, are they who are pvioutteti to 
ascend the mountain ! But while 1 was pr^mouncing this 
exclamation with uncommon ardor, I saw standing beside 
me, a form of diviner features, and a more benign radiance. 
" Happier," said she, **are they whom Viitue conducts to 
the Mansions of Content !'^ ** What,*' said 1, **does Vir- 
tue then reside in the vale ?** ** I am found,'* said she, 
*^ in the vale^ and I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the 
cottager at his toil, and inspire the saee at his meditation. 
I mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his 
cell. I have a temple in every heart that owns my influ- 
ence } and to him that wishes for me, 1 am already present. 
Science may raise thee to eminence ^ but I alone can guide 
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thee td felicity 1" While Virtue was thus speaking, I 
stretched out mj arms towards her with a vehemence 
which broke my slumber The chill dews were faUing 
around me, and the shades of evening stretched over the 
landscape. I hastened homeward ; and resigned the night 
to silence and meditation. aisin. 

SECTION VIL ^y 

The Journey of a Day; a Fieture of Human Life. 

Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
in the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains 
of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest^ he was 
animated with hope; he was incited by desire; he walked 
swiftly forward over the vallies^ and saw the hills gradu- 
ally rising before him. As he passed along, his ears were 
delighted with the morning song of the bird of paradise f 
he was fanned by the last flutters of the sinking breeze, 
and sprinkled witn the dew by groves of spices. He some- 
times contemplated the towering height of the oak, mon- 
arch of the hills 5, and sometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of tlie primrose, eldest daughter of the spring; all 
nis senses were gratified, and all care was banished from 
his heart. 
. Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he thea 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw on his right hand a grove that seemed to wave 
its shades as a sign of invitation ; be entered it and found 
ihe coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did 
not, however, forget whither he was travelling: but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the same direction with the main road 5 and was 
pleased, that, by this happy experiment, he had found 
neans to unite pleasure witB business, and to ^ain the re- 
wards of diligence without suffering its fati^es. He, 
therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without the 
least remission of his ardor, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which the heat 
had assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused him- 
self with plucking the flowers that covered the banks on 
either side, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At 
last, the green path began to decline firom its iirst tendency^ j 
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and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with foun*^ 
tains, and murmuring with waterfalls. /Ilere Obidah. 
paused for a time, and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; but 
remembering that the heat was now in its greatest violence, 
andj that the plain was dusty and uneveii, he resolved to 

Jiursiie the new path, which he supposed only to ihake a 
ew meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common roacw' 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace^ 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay holaon every nevf 
object and ^ve way to every sensation that might soothe 
or divert him. He listened to every echo ; he mounted 
every hill for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every 
cascade ; and pleased ntmself with tracing the course of a 
eentle river that rolled among the trees, and^ watered n 
large region with innumerable circi^nvolutions. In these 
r.musements the hours passed away unnaccounted ;-his de« 
viations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not to* 
wards what point to travel. He stood pensive and confu- 
sed, afraid to go forward, lest he should go wrong, yet con- 
scious that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. He was now rous- 
ed by his danger to a quick aud painful remembrance of 
his folly ; he now «aw how happiness is lost when ease is 
consulted; he lamented the unmanly impatience timt 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and despised 
the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to tri^^ 
While he was thus reflecting, the air gr^w blacker, and ^ 
clap of thunder broke his meditation* 

He now resolved to do what yet remained iq his power,' 
to tread back the ground which h^ had passed, and try to 
find some issue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He prostrated himself on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of Nature, He rose wi4i confidence and 
tranquillity and pressed on with resolution, the beasts 
cftiie desert were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira* 
lioR* AU the horrors of darkne89 ud i^MUtuae purro^uded 
E3 
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him; ttie winds roared in the woods; and the torrents 
tumbled from tlic hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered throurfi the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether 
he was e?ery moment drawing nearer to safety, or to des- 
tmctioo. At length, not fear, but labor began to over- 
come him ; his breath grew short, and his knt^es trembled ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to 
his fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, the gUpi- 
mer of a taper. He advanced towards the Hglit ; and 
finding that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 
called numbly at the door, and obtained admission. The 
old man set before him such provisions as he had collected 
for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness and grat- 
itude. 

When the repast was over " Tell me," said the hermit, 
^* by what chance thou has been brought hither ? I have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in 
.which I never saw a man before.'' Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. 

** Son,*' said the hermit, ^^let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor and 
full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaity and with diligence, and travel on a while in 
the direct road of pietj towards the mansions of rest. la 
a short time, we jemit our fervor, and endeavor to find 
some Initigation of our duty, and some more easy means 
of obtaining tlie same end. We then relax our vigor, and 
resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; 
but rely npoaour own constancy, anxl venture to approach, 
what we resolve never to touch. We thus ehter the bow- 
ers of ease, and repose in the shades of security. Here 
the heart softens, and vigilance subsides 5 we are then wil- 
ling to inquire whether another advance cannot he made, 
and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the 
gardens of pleasure. We approach them with scruple and 
hesitation 5 we enter them, out enter timorous and tremb- 
ling ; and always hope to pass through them without losing 
the road of firtue, which^ tor a whi!"j we keep in our sight. 
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and to which we purpose to return. But temptation soc' 
ceeda temptation, and one compliance prepares us for an* 
other f we in time lose the happiness ot innocence, and 
solace our disquiet with sensual &;ratifications. By de- 
grees we let fall the remembrance of our original intention, 
and quit the only adequate object of rational de?;re. Wc 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in luxu- 
ry, and rove througli the labyrinths of inconstancy ; till 
the darkness of old age begins to invade, us and dfbease 
and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and 
wish, but too often vainly wish, that we bad not forsaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, who shall 
barn from thy example, not to despair : but shall remem- 
ber, that, though the day is past, and their strength is 
wasted, there yet remains one eflTort to be made; that re- 
formation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavors ever 
unassisted ; that the wanderer may at length return after 
all his errors; and that he who implores strength and cour- 
age from above, shall find danger and difiSculty give way 
before him. Go now, my son to thy repose ; commit thy 
self to the care of Omnipotence : and when the morning 
calls again to toil, begin andw thy journey and thy life." 

DR. JOHNSON* 



CHAPTER in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES, 

SECTION I. 

I'he importance of a good Educailoju 

I' CONSIDER a human soul without education, like 
marble in the quarrjr; which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches oat the col- 
ors, makes the surface shine, and discovers ev-^ry orna- 
mental cloud, spot and vein that runs through the body of 
it. Education, after the same manner, when it woi-ks upon 
a noble mind,^ra>vs out to view every latent virtue and 
perfection, which, ^\ithout such helps, arc never able to 
n?p.k^ ihr'w nppf^.i'anco. Digitized by v^w^^^ic 
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If mj reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to 
illustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells 
us that a statue lies hid in a block of marble : and that the^ 
art of the. statuary onlv clears awaj thesuperflqous matter, 
and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and 
tl)e sculptor only finds it V\ hat sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul. The philosopher, 
the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good or the great man^ 
very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 
proper education might have ditiinterred, and have brought 
to sight. I am therefore much delighted with reading the 
accounts of savage nations ; and with contemplating those 
Virtues which are wild and uncultivated 5 to see courage 
exerting itself in fierceness, resolutioti in obstinacy, wisdom 
in cunning, patience in sullenness and despair. 

Men^s passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swayed by r(*ason. When one hears of ne- 
groes who upon the death of their masters, or upon chang- 
ing their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, as 
it sometimes happens in our American plantations, who 
can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses it- 
self in so dreadful a manner ? What might not that savage 
greatness of soul, which appears in these poor wretches on 
many occasions, be raised to, wf re it rightly cultivated ? 
And what color of excuse can there be, for the eontempt 
with which we treat this part of our species ; that we should 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity $ that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we should as much as in us lies, 
cot them off from the prospects of happiness m another 
world, as well as in this; and deny them that which we 
•look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdom .and knowled^ 
flourish; though, it must be confessed, there are even m 
' these parts, severatppor, uninstructed persons, who are but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which i have 
been here speaking; as those who have had the advanta^ 
gei of a more liberal educalioD| rise above one another by 
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several different degrees of perfectton. For, to return t^ 
onr statute in the olock of Marble, we see it sometimes only 
begun to he chipped, sometimes rough hewn, and but just 
sketched into a human figure ; sometimes, we see the roan 
appearing distinctly in all his limbs and features ; some*" 
times, we find the figure wrought up to great elegnne^ ; 
but seldon meet with any to ivhich the hand of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and fin* 
ishings. adbison. 

SECTION II. 
On Gratitude. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, thaa 
gratitude. It is accompanied with such inward satisfac-^ 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, 
tliat were there no positive command which enjoined it, 
nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous 
mind would indulge in it, for the natural gratification which- 
it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being does not on- 
ly confer upon us those bounties which proceed more im- 
mediately from his hand, but even those benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good, and the Father of 
mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, natural- 
ly produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grate- 
ful rt)an, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is employed 
on this great object of gratitude : on this Beneficent Being, 
who has given us every thing we already possess, and from 
whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. addison, 

SECTION III. 

On Forgiveness, \ 

Tub most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as ate 
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conscious of frailties ani) crimes^ consider for^veness as a 
debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance* Were this virtue 
unknown amon^ men, order and comfort, peace and re- 
pose^ would be strangers to human life. Injuries retalia- 
ted according to the exorbitant measure which passioa 
prescribes, would excite resentment in return. The in- 
jured person would become the injurer; and thus wrongs, 
retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless 
succession, till the world was rendered a field of blood. 
Of all the passions which invade the human breast, re- 
vYenge is the most direful. / When allowed to reign with 
full dominion, it is more than sufficient to poison the few 
pleasures which remain to man in his present state. How 
much soever a person may suffer from injustice, he is al- 
ways in hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of 
l*evenge. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is 
equal to the torment he creates to hiruself, by nieans of the 
fierce and desperate passions which he allows to rage,, in 
his souU 

Those evil spirits who inhab^ the regions of misery, are 
t'epresented as delighting in reveige and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, i;* on the side of 
elemency and mercy. The Almighty ruler of the world, 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness and insult- 
ed by the impiety of men^ is '• long suffering and slow to 
anger.'* His i^on, when he appealed in our nature exhib- 
ited both in his life and in his death, the most illustrious 
example of forgiveness which the world ever b«held. If 
we look into the histor^ of mankind, we 6\\?Ci\ find that, in 
ev^ry age, they who hate been respected as worthy, or ad- 
niired as great, have been distinguished for this virtue- 
Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnani- 
mous spirit is always superior to it It suffers not from 
the injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. 
Collected within itself, it stands unmoved by their impo- 
tent assaults ; and with generous pity, rather than with an- 
ger, looks down on their unworthy conduct. It has been 
truly said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner 
^commit an injury, than a good man can make himselfgreat- 
er by forgiving it. biair. 
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SECTION IV. 

Motives to the Practice of CrenUmieii. 

To pr6fmote the virtue of gentleness, wc^ oaght to view 
•ur character with an impartial eye ; and to learn froo^ 
Qur own failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn 
we clajra. It is pride which fills the world with so muck 
harshness and severity. In the fulness of self estimation, 
we forget what we are. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as if we had 
sever offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not 
what it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pride 
and folly, let us descend to our proper level/ Let us sur- 
vey the natural equality on which Providence has placed 
man with man, \nd reflect on the infirmities common to 
all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual ofr 
fences, be insufficient to prompt huinanity, let us at least 
remember what we are in the si^ht of our Creator. Have 
we none of that forbearance to give one another, which we 
;ill so earnestly intreat from heaven ? Can we look for 
clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so 
backward to sho^y it to oqr own brethren f 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, 
we view everv appearance through a false medium. The 
most incontiiferable point of interest, or honor, swelb into 
a momentous object 5 and the slightest attack seems to 
threa^ten ifnmediate ruin^' But after passion or pride has 
subsided? we look around in vain for the mighty mischiefs 
we dreaded. The fabric, which our distrubed imagination 
had reared, totally disappears. But though the cause of 
contention has dwindled away, its consequences remain. 
We have alienated a friend ; we have embittered an ene- 
my ; we have sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevo- 
lence, or disgust. Let us suspend our violence for a mo- 
meat, when causes of discord occur. Let us anticipate 
that period of coolness, which, of itself, will* soon arrive. 
Let us reflect how little we have any prospect of gaining 
by fierce contention ; but how much of the true happiness 
of life we are certain of thvowing away. Easily, and front 
the smaUestchiftki the bitter voters of strife are let forth | 
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but tiieir coarse cannot be foredceni and he seldom fails 
of suffering most from Aeir poisonous effect, who first Al- 
lowed them to floWi blair. 

SECTION V. 

»9 suspicious Tamper the source of Misery to its Possessor. 

As a suspicious sjurit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities iq the world, so it is the spring of certain mis* 
erj to the person who indulges it. His friends will be few ; 
and small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. 
Believins others to be his enemies, he will of course make 
them such. Ijet his caution be ever so great, the asperitjr 
9i his thoughts will often break out in his behavior ; and 
in return for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicipn 
and hatred. /Besides the cisternal evils which he draws 
upon himself, arising from alienated friendship, broken 
confidence, and open enmit;^, the suspicious temper itself 
is one of tlie worst evils which anj man can suffer. If 
^< in all fear there is torment/' how miserable must be his 
state who, b^ living in perpetual jealously, lives in perpetu- 
al dread 1^ Looking upon himself to be surrounded with 
spies, enemies, and designing men, he is a straBger to reli^ 
ance and trust. He knows not to whom to opeq himself. 
He dresses his countenance in forced smiles, while hi^ 
heart throbs within frotu apprehensions of secret treachery. 
Hence fretfulness apd ill humor, disgust at the world, and 
all the painful sensations of an irritated and imbittered 
mind. 

So numerals and great are the evils arising from a sus^ 
jucious disposition, that of the two extremes, it is more 
eligible to expose ourselv^ to occasional disadvantage 
from thinking too well of others, than to suffer continual 
misery by thinking always ill of them. It is better to be 
sometimes imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is 
pui^chased at too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it^ 
we are obliged to be always clad in armor, and to live in 
perpetual hostility with our fellows./ This is, for the sake 
of living, to deprive ourselves of the comfort of life. The 
man of candor enjoys his situation, whatever it is, with 
cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his intercourse 
with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt hb houra 
of rest AccustQjRied to view the characters tf hisneigk* 
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kors in the most favorable light, he is like one ^ 

amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, on \\\ 
resta with pleasure/ Whereas the suspicious! 
his imagination filled with all the shocking for^ _«:**• 

falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles the «.avelter in 
the wilderness, who discerns no objects around him but 
such as are either dreary or terrible ; caverns that opeti, 
serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey thai howl,' 

BLAIR. 

SECTION VL 

Comforts qf Religion, 

There are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling 
season 5 uho begin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
paired in their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of 
their friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender 
connections. What resource can this world afford them ? 
It presents a dark and dreary waste, through whidh there 
does not issue a single ray of comfort.,^ , Every delusive 
prospect of ambition is now at an end ; lo^g experience of 
• mankind, an experience very different from what the opea 
and generous soul of youth had fondly dreampt of, has ren- 
dered the heart almost inaccessible to new friendships. 
The principal sources of activity are taken away, whea 
those for whom we labor are cut off from us 5 those who 
animated, and those who sweetened all the toils of Hfe» 
Where then can the soul find refuge, hut in the bosom of 
Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill 
the heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of 
, humanity 5 whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps 
rendered more delicately sensible 5 not of such as possess 
that stupid insensibiKty, which some are pleased to dignify 
wiCrV^e name of Philosophy^ 

It m^ht therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
who thipk they'stand in no need themselves of the assist- 
ance of i^li^ion to support their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity 
to consider the very different situation of the rest of man- 
kind ; and not endeavor to deprive them of what habit, at 
least, if they will not allow it to be nature) has made 
F 
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necessary to their morals, and to their happiness./ It might 
i)e eipected, that humanity would prevent them from 
tireaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, who can 
ao longer be objects of their envy or resentment; and 
tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The at- 
tempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by 
relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures; and. 
nay render others very miserable, by making them doubt 
thos6 truths, in which they were most deeply interested; 
bolt it can convey real good and happiness to no one indi- 
viduals OREGOHY. 

SECTION VII. 

Mffidence of our MUUiesj a mark of FFisdonu 
Itis a sure indication of good sense to be di£yent of it« 
"We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we be- 
gin to discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute 
perfection o( understanding, is impossible ; he makes the 
nearest approaches to it, who has the sense to diseerny and 
thehumiKty to acknowledge its imperfections. /^ Modesty 
always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude |^ 
faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it^ 
seems to hide; the perfections of men being like those 
flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves are 
a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to 
Ihe view; 

We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
' value oursdvesupon any proficiency in the sciences ; ofie 
science, however, there is, worth more than all the rest, 
and that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain^ 
when " tongues shall cease,*' and "knowledge shall van- 
ish away ''^ As to new notions, and new doctrines, o( 
which this age is very fruitful, the time will come, when 
we shall have no pleasure in them ; nay, the time shall 
come, when they snail be exploded, and would have been 
forgotten,if tiiey had not been preserved in those excellent 
books which contain a confutation of theni ; like insects 
preserved for ages iQ amber, which otherwise would soon 
have returned to the common mass of things But a firm 
belief of Christianity, and a practice suitable to it, will sup- 
port and invigorate the mina to the last ; am) rooft of all ^ 
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at last, at that important hour, ivhich must de\ 

and apprehensions : and the wisdom, which \ 

vioar Cometh from above, will, through his met 

thither. All our other studies amfpursuits, I 

ferent, ought to be subservient to, and centre \n^ ^ W*^ 

point*, the pursuit of eternal happiness, by being good ia 

ourselves, and useful to the world J sexd. 

SECTION VIII. 
On the Importance of Order in the Bistribution of our Time* 
Time we ought to consider as a sacred trusty committed 
to us by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and 
are to render account at the last. That portion of it 
which be has allotted us, is intended partly for the con- 
cerns of this world, partly for those of the next. Let 
each of these occupy, in tlie distribution of our time, that 
space which properly belongs to it*/ Let not the hour« oB 
^ZT^Uaiuy ana pleasure interfere with the discharge of our 
necessary affairs 5 and let not what we call necessary af- 
fairs, encroach upon the tim^^luoh is due to devotion. 
To every thing there is a seasffi, and a time for every pur* 
pose under the heavem If we delay till to*morrow what 
ought to be done to day, we overcharge the morrow with » 
burden which belongs not to it We load the wheels of 

- time, and prevent them from carrying us along smoothly^ 
He who every morning plans tlie transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, 
which darts itself through all his afiairs. But, where no 
plan is laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 

^ merely to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled 
together in one chaos, which admits neither of distributioa 
nor review^ 

The first requisite for introducing order into the man- 
agement of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, 
and how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in noth- 
ing more^capricious and inconsistent, than in their appre- 
ciation of time. When they think of it as the measure of 
their continuance on earth, they highly pri%e it, and with 
the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out.. But when 
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nhey view it in separate parcels, they ajjpear to hold it. ia 4 
contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. i 
While they complain that life is short, thej are often wish- 
ing its difterent periods at an end. Covetous of every 
other possession, of time only they arte prodigal. They 
allow every idle mlan to be master of this property, and 
make every frivolous occupation welcome that can help 
them to consume it.\ Among those who are so cardess 
of time it is not to be expected that order should be ob- 
' served in its distribution. But, by this fatal neglect, how 
many materials of severe and lasting regret are vity laying 
np in store for themselves ! The time which they suffer to 
l^ass away in the midst of confusion, hitter repentance seeks 
afterwards in vain to recal. What was omitted to be done 
at its proper moment, arises to be the torment of some 
^ future season. V Manhood is disgraced by the consequen- 
ces ornegIei^eirye^i5k^-0!4^ 

belonged to a former period, labors under a burden fUST 
its own. At the close of life, the dying man beholds with 
anguish that his dajs are fishing, when his preparation * 
lor eternity is hardly comWienced. Such are the effects 
of a disorderly wasteof time, through not attending to its 
▼alue. Every thing in the life of such persons is mis^ 

Iilaced. Nothing is performed aright, from not beiog per- 
ormed in due season. 

But he who is oifderly in the distribution of his time, 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. 
He i| justly said to redeem the time. By proper manage- 
melRhe prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; mor0 
ii) a few years than otiiers do in many. He can live to 
God and his own soul, and at the same time attend to all 
the lawful interests of the present world. He looks back 
on the past and provides for the future.- He catches and 
arrests the hours as they fl^. They are marked down for 
useful purposes, and their memory remains. Whereas 
thdse hours fleet by the man of contusion, like a shadow. 
Hisdays and years are either blanks of which he has no 
remembrance, or they are filled up with such a confused 
and irregular succession of unfinished transactions, that 
though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can give no 
account of the business which has employed him. 

BLAIB. 
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SECTION IX. 

The Dignity of Virtue amidst Corrupt Examples. 

The moat excellent and lionorible character which can 
adorn a man and a christian, is acquired by resisting the 
torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and vir- 
toe a^nst a corrupted multitude. It will be found to 
hold in general, that all those, who, in any of tiie great 
lines of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking pro- 
Ibandljr, and acting n<mly, have despised popular preja* 
dices ; and depart^ in several things, from we commoa 
wajs of the worid^ On no occasion is this more requiute 
for true honor, than where religion and morality are con- 
cerned. In times of prevailing licentiousness, to main- 
tain unblemished virtue, and uocorrupted inte^ity; in ft 
pablic or a pri^te cause, to stand firm by what ts fair and 
just, amidst discouragements and opposition $ despbiD|; 
groundless censure and reproadi; disdaining all compli- 
ance with public manners, when they are vicious and un- 
lawful; and never ashamed W the punctual discbarge of 
every duty towards God and man; this is what shows 
true greatness of spirit, and will force approbation eyea 
from the degenerate multitude themselves. ^^ This is the 
man,'' (their conscience will oblige them to acknowledge^ 
^ whom we are unable to bend to mean condescensions. 
We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him; lie 
rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. To 
tbisnaa we may, on any occasion, safely commit our 
cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting 
his friend, or denying his faith.'y 

It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which pe- 
culiarly marked the characters of those in any age, wha 
have shone with distinguished lastre ; and has consecra- 
ted their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained 
fb ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honor from 
heaveny He continued to *< walk with God," when the 
world apostatized from him. He pleased God, and was be» 
loved of him ; so that living among sinners, he was trans** 
lat^ to heaven without seeing death ; ^* yea, speecHly was 
he taken away, lest wickedness should hav« altered his un* 
derstandiog, or deceit beguUsd his soul.^^^ Whefi^ Sodopi 
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could not furnish ten righteoas men to save it, Lot remain- 
ed unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an an- 
gef among spirits of darkness ; and the destroying flame 
was not permitted to go forth, till the good man was called 
away by a heavenly messenger from his devoted city./Wheii 
'I all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth/' then 
lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of righteous- 
ness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew* 
But they by the deluge were swept away ; while on him, 
Providence conferred the immortal honor,- of being the re- 
storer of a better race, and the father of a new world. Such 
examples as these, and such honors conferred by God on 
them who withstood the multitude of evil doers, should of- 
ten be present to our minds./ Let us oppose them to the 
numbers of low and corrupt examples, which we behold 
around us; and when we are in hazard of being swayed bj 
such, let us fortify our virtue by thinking of those who, in 
former times, shone like stats in the midst of surrounding 
darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as 
the brightness of the firmament, forever and ever. ^ blair« 

SECTION X. 

The Mortifications of Vice greater than those of Virtue^ 

Though no condition of human life is free from uneasi- 
ness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belong- 
ing to a sinful course, is far greater, than what attends a 
course of well doing. If we are weary of the labors of 
virtue, we may be assured, that the world, whenever we 
try the exchange, will lay upon us a much heavier load.) 
It is the outside, only of a licentious life, which is gay and 
smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly 
sorrow. For vice poisons human happiness in. the spring, 
by introducing disoi'der in the heart. Those passions 
which it seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect grat- 
ifications ; and thereby strengthens them for preying, in 
the end, on their unhappy victims.^ 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that thfe pain ofselfp 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, 
as much as he who follows Christ, mu^' *^ take up his 
cross ;'' and to him assuredly, it will prove a more op- 
pressive burden. Vice allows all our passiens to range 
wcontroled } and inhere each $^lalms to be superior; it x% 
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imposstble to gratify all. The predominant desire can only 
be indulged at the expense of its rivalr*^ No. mortifications 
which virtue exacts, are more severe than tiiose, which 
ambition imposes upon theiove of ease, pride upon inter- 
est, and.covetousness upon vanity. Self denial, therefore, 
belongs, in common, to vice and virtue 5 bat with this re- 
markable difference, that the passions which virtue requires 
us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, those which 
vice obliges us to deny, it, aC the same time, strengthens. 
The one diminishes the pain of self denial, by moderating 
the demand of passion; the other increases it, by render- 
ing those demands imperious and violent^' What distress 
ses that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be compared to 
those tortures, which remorse -of conscience inflicts on the 
wicked; to those severe humiliations, arising from guilt 
comrbined with misfortunes, which sink them to the dust; 
to those violent agitations of shame and disappointment, 
which sometimes drive them to the most fatal extremities, 
and make them abhor their existence ? How often, in the 
midst of those disastrous situations, into which their crimes 
have brought them, have they execrated the seductions of 
vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on 
which tbey first forsook the path of innocence ^ blair. 

SECTioist xr. 

On Contentment, 

Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing by banishing the desire of them. If 
it cannot remove tne disquietudes arising from a man's 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. 
It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in 
respectof every being to whom he stands related. It ex* 
tinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, towards 
that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and ^very ten- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the community where- 
in he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and 
a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of 
ibracquiring this virtue;! shall mention only the two fo.i' 
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lowioff. First of all, a man should always conmder how 
much fte has more than he wants i and secopdiy, how mudi 
more unhappy he might he tiuin he really is. 

First, a man shouUl always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply which Aristtppus made to one, who condoled him 
upon the loss of a farm : " Why," said he, " I have three 
farms still, and you have but one ; so that I ought rather 
to be afflicted for you than you for me." On the contrary, 
foqiish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, 
than what they possess : and to fix their eyes upon those 
who are richer than themselves, rather than on those who 
are under greater difficulties. All the real pleasures and 
conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass; but it is the ^ 
humor of mankind to be always locking forward ; and strain*^ 
ing after one who lias got the start of them in wealth and 
honor. For this reason, as none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want, there are few rich men 
in any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and 
have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. Persons pf 
a higher rank live in a kind of splendid poverty ; and are 
perpetually wanting, because, instead of acquiescing in the 
poVid pleasures of liTe, they endeavor to outvie one another 
in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have at all 
times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads ; and, by contracting their 
desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 
always in quest of. The truth is, this ridiculous chase 
after imaginary pleasures, cannot be sufficiently exposed, 
as it is the great soprce of those evils which generally undo 
a nation. Let a man'is estate be what it may, he is a poor 
man, if he does not live within it ; and naturally sets him* 
self to sale tolmy one that can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after th^ death of his brother, who liad left him 
a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by the 
king ot* Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what to 
do with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth* and 
luxury to poverty ; or to give the thought a more agreea<» 
Ue turn, <^ Content is natural wealth,*' says Socrates; 
to\tiHch I shoiladd; luxury is artificisd poverty^ 1 sbsii 
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therefore recommend to tiie consideration of those, wha 
are always aiming at superfiuoas and imagtnarj enjoy-* 
ments, and who vi\\\ not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent sajing of Bton, tlie philosopher, 
namely, ^' That no man has so much care^ as he who en- 
deavors after the most happiness.'' 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be, than he really is* The for- 
mer consiaeration took in all those who are sufficiently 
provided with th^ means to make themselves easy ; this 
regards such a& actually lie under -some pressure or mis* 
fortune. These may receive great alleviattoB from such « 
comparison as the unhappy pea^on n^ make between 
himself and o^ers ; or between "^llr^ipstortunes which he 
Buffisrs, and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
hia>. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg % ^ feil frotft^ the-ffiainroasi^ told the 
fitanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 
To which, since I have got into quotations, give me leavfi ' 
to add the saying of an old philosopher, who after having 
invited some of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
by a person that came into the room in a passion, and 
threw down the table that stood before him : " Every 
one,'' says he, " has his calamity ; and he is a happy man 
that has*no greater than this." We find an instance- to 
the same purpose, in the life of doctor Hammond, written 
by bishop Fell. As this good man was troubled with a 
complication of distempers, when he had the gout upon 
him, he used to thank God that it was not the stone ; and 
when be had the stone, that he had not both these distem- 
pers on him at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man, the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with our condition, many of the present phi- 
losophers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, 
without being able to make any alteration in our cirt^urn^ 
stances ; others, that whatever evil befals us is derived to 
us by a fatal necessity, to which superior beings themselves 
are subject ; while others, very gravely, tell the umn who 
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it tmaertUe, ttu^tt is necessary he should be so» to keep 
vp the harmonj of the universe; and that the scheme of 
Providence would be troubled and perverted) were he 
otherwise. These, and the liice considerations^ ratlier si- 
lence Uian satisfy a man. Thej maj show htm that bis 
discontent is unreasonable, but they are by no mean$ suffi* 
cient'to relieve it. ITiey rather give despair than consola- 
tion. In a word, a man might reply taone of these com* 
forters, as Augustas did to bis friend, who advised him not 
to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, because 
his grief co«ld not fetch him again: <^ It is for that ve^ 
reason,'* said the emperor," that I grieve.*' 

On the contrary, rel^ion bears a more tender regard to 
buman nature. ^ It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
hearing his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end 
in the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
H can make him happy hertafter. ADi>isdsrr 

SECTION XIL 

Sank emd Riches afford no Ground for Envy, 

Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in 
rank and fortune is the nftost general. Hence the maiig* 
nity which the^poor commonly bear to the rich as en* 
grossing to themselves all the comforts of life. Hence, 
file evil eye with which persons of inferior station scrutinixe 
those who are above them in rank ; and if they approach 
to that rank their envy is generally strongest against such 
as are just one step higher than themselves. Alas ! my 
friends, all this envious disquietude, which agitates the 
world, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes on the 
public view. False colors are hong out; the real state 
of men is /lot what it seems to be. The order of society 
requires a distinction of ranks to take place; but in point 
of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality than 
is commonly imagined ; and the circumstances, which 
form an v material difference of happiness among them, are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 
The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con- 
veniences and pleasures of the rich ; but in return, he is 
free from many embarrassments to which they are subject. 
By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
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from that variety of caree, which perplex those who hate 
great affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, many 
enemies, perhaps, to eRcout>t«r in the pursuit. In the 
tranquillity of hid small habitation, and private family, hm 
enjoys a peace nvhich is often unlioown at courts. The 
gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis* 
factory, arc possessed by him to their full extent ; and if 
he be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, 
he is unacquainted also with the desire of them, and by 
consequence feels no want. His plain meal satisfies his 
appetite, with a relish, probably higher than that of the 
rich man, who sits down to his luxurious banquet His 
sleep is more sound } his health more firm ; h^ kn&ws not 
what spleen, languor, and listlessness are. His accustom- 
ed employments or labors are not more oppressive to himj 
than the labor of tittendance oh courts «nd the great, 
the labors of dress, the fatigue of amusements, the very 
weight of idleness, frequently are to the rich. In t\^ 
mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all the 
>^ enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of 
the highest rank. The splendor of retinue, the sound of 
titles, the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing 
for a short time, to the great. But, become familiar, they 
are soon forgotten. Custom eflbces their impression. They 
sink into tl^ rank of those ordinary things, which daily 
recur without raising any sensation of joy. Let us cease, 
therefore, from looking up with discontent and envy to 
those whom birth or fortune has placed above uS. Let us 
adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we think of 
the enjoyments we want, we should think also of the trou- 
bles from which we are free. If we allow their just value 
to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason to rest 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opulent and 
splendid, condition of fortuosk^ Often, did we know the 
whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of those 
whom we now envy. ftLaw. 

SECTION XIIL 

Paiience under ProvocaUom our Interest as well as JM^ 

The wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters^ dispositions and passioo^- 
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Umformiij) »> in no respeet, the genius of the world. 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity which distin- 
guishes him from another; and no wliere can two individ- 
uals be. found who are exactly and in ail respects, alike. 
Where so mueh diversity obtains, it cannot hut happen^ 
that, in the intercourse which men are obliged io maintain, 
their tempers will often be ill adjusted to that intercourse; 
will jar, and interfere with each ^ther. Hence, in every 
station, the highest as well as the lowest, and in every 
condition of me, public, private, and domestic, occasions 
of irritation frequently arise. ' We are provoked, some- 
times by the folly and fevity of those with whom yse are 
connected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; 
by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superior, 
or the insolent behavior of one in lower station. Hardly 
a day passes, without somewhat or other occurring, which 
serves to ruflBe the man of impatient spirit. Of course, 
such a man lives in a continual storm. He kpows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humor. Servants, 
neighbors, friends, spouse, and children, all, througlk the 
unrestrained violence of his temper, become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain his affluence ; 
in vain are health and prosperity. The least trifle is suf- 
iicienl to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures. 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and 
passion. 

1 would beseech this man to consider, of what small 
moment the |>rovocations which he receives, or at least 
imagines himself to receive, are really in themselves | but 
of what great moment he makes them, by suffering them 
to deprive him of the possession of himself. I would be- 
seech him to consider, how many hours of happiness he ' 
throws away, which a little more patience would allow 
him to enjoy ; and how much he puts it in the power of 
the most insignificant persons to render him miserable. 
"And who can expect,*^ we hear him exclaim, '* that be 
is to possess the insensfbility of a stone ? How is it possi- 
ble for human nature to endure so many repeated provoca- 
tions ? or to bear calmly with such tfnreasonaWe beha- 
vior ?•* My brother ! if thou canst bear with no instan- 
ces of unreasonable behavior, withdraw thyself from the 
world. Thou art no longer fit to live in it* Leave the 
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iDtercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the 
desert; or shut thyself up in n cell. For here, in the 
midst of society, offences must come. We might as well 
expect, when we beheld a caim atmosphere, and a clear 
sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and no winds to 
blow, as that our life was long to proceed, without receiv- 
ing provocations from human frailty. The careless and 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with w hich the paths of human life are 
beset. He only, who can hold his course amon^ them 
with patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear 
what he must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a 
man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those 
provocations which we magnify so highly. When a few 
suns more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of 
itself, have subsided; the cause of our present impatience 
and disturbance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not 
then anticipate this hour of calmness to ourselves; and 
begin to enjoy the peace which it ill certainly bring r If 
others have behaved improperly, let us leave them to their 
«wn folly, without becoming the victim of their caprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, ia 
this exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all who 
wish tbwr life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reasoa 
of a man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is 
the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and coa- 

fosion. BLAltt. 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our Wishes recommended^ 
The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how f^rosperous soever* Origi- 
nally formed for a wider range of objects^ for a higher 
sphere of enjoyments, it finds itself, in e\ery 6ituati(m of 
fortune, straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency 
in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the as- 
piring wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed at 
present. Hence, that restlessness which prevails so gene- 
rally among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures 
Cr 
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which they have tried ; that passion for novelty : that 
ambition of rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, 
vf which they have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. 
All which may be considered as indications of a certain 
native original greatness in the human soul, swelling be- 
yond the limits of its present condition 5 and pointing to 
tbe higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if tliese 
latent remains of our primitive state, served to direct our 
wishes towards their proper destination, and to lead us 
into the path of true bliss ! 

But in this dark an'd bewildered state, the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite di- 
rection, and feeds a very misplaced ambitiop. The flat- 
'tering appearances which here present themselves to sense; 
the distinctions which fortune confers; the advantages and 
pleasures which we imagine the world to be capable of 
bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish of most men. These 
are the objects which engross their solitary musings, and 
stimulate their active labors ; which warm the breasts of 
the young, animate the industry of the middle aged, and 
often keep alive the passions of tlie old, until the very 
close of Irfe. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a 
fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these 
wishes arc not tempered by reason^ they are in danger of 
precipitating us into much extravagance and folly. Efe- 
sires and lavishes are the first springs of action. When 
they become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be 
tainted. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happiness, we shall discompose the peace and or- 
der of our minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here 
tlien^ let moderation begin its reign ; by bringing within 
reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as 
they become extravagant, let us check them by proper re- 
flections on the fallacious nature of those objects, which 
the world hangs out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonored the native dignity 
of your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on 
nothing liigher than worldly ideas of greatness or happi- 
ness. Your imagination roves lA a land of shadows. Un- 
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real forms deceive jou. It is no more than a phantom, an 
illusion of happiness, which attracts your fond admiration ; 
nay, an illusion of happiness, which often conceals much 
real misery. 

Do you imagine, that all are happy who have attained to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes 
aspire ? Alas ! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers 
and thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, 
nay, royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly 
exchanged by the possessors, for that more quiet and hum- 
ble station^ with which you are now dissatisfied. With all 
that is splendid and shining in the world, it is decreed that 
there sfiould mix many deep shades of woe. On the eleva- 
ted situations of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly 
fall. There the storm spends its violence, and there the 
thunder breaks; while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitant of 
the vale remains below. Retreat, then, from those vain 
and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy 
yourselves with what is rational and attainable. Train 

four minds to moderate views of hu»nan I'^c, and h iii'\n 
appiness. Remember, and admire, t.p 5% : t! *i r .; 
petition ;" Remove far from me vaoi' J ?. ic. (." :- 
neither poverty nor riches. Feed r.;c *;ltr. *- ^! r :,r: .t 
for me ; lest 1 be full, and deny thee ; u a1 > } . rv • tic 
Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal ; aiid t i. j tl n:;. c o ' 
ipy God in vain.'' jblair. 

SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and Omnipreaence of the If^Hj, tl-c Snurce. J 
Consolaiijn to Good Men. 
I WAS yesterday, about sunset, walking i;* iV^-^, c ;• a 
fields, till the night insensibly fell u[»on no. I <:t fr c 
amused myself with all the richness and-aiif • o: c js 
which appeared in the western parts of heav(*(j. i i j.r - 
portion as they faded away and went out, several staic^ dt \ 
planets appeared one after another, till the whole iirmamt lU 
was in a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedujv^ly 
heightened and enlivened, by the season of tlie year, and 
the rays of dl those luminaries that passed throtigh it. 
The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To 
complete the scene, the full moon rose, at length, in that 
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clouded majesty, which Milton takes notice of; and open- 
ed to the eje a n-ew picture of nature, which was more 
finelj shaded, and disposed among softer lights, than that 
which the sun had before discovered to us. 

As I was survey fng the moon walking In her brightntsSf 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I beKeve very often perplexes and afs- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David 
himself fell into it in that reflection f " When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou art 
mimlful of him, and the son of man that thou regardest 
him l^^ In the same manner, when I considered that infi- 
nite host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of 
suns which were then shining upon me 5 with those innu- 
merable sets of planets or worlds, which were moving 
tou nd their respective suns ; when I still enlarged the idea, 
«nd supposed another heaven of suns and worlds, rising 
«tin above this which we discovered : and these still en- 
lightened by a superior firmament of luminaries, which are 
planted at so great a distance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former, as the stars do to us ; in short, 
vrhile I pursued this thought, I could not but reflect on that 
little insignificant figure, which I myself bore amidst the 
immensity of God's works.! 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the creation, 
ivith all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be 
missed, more than a grain of sand upon the sea shore. 
The space they possess, is so exceedingly little in compar- 
ison of the whole, it would scarcely make a blank in the 
creation. ^ The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye, 
that could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other ; as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalted than ourselves. 
By the help of glasses, we see many stars, which we do 
not discover with our naked eyes; and the finer our tele- 
scopes are, the more still arc our discoveries.' Huygen- 
ius carries this thought so far, that he does n6t think it 
impossible there may be stars, whose light has not yet 
travelled down to us^ since their first creation. There is 
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no question that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
bat when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Pow* 
er, prompted by Infinite Goodness^ with an infinite space 
to exert itself in, how can our imasdnation set any bounds 
toit?« * ' 

To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that, 
was not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great 
a work under his care and superintendency. I was aTraid 
of being overlooked amidst the immensity of nature ; and 
lost among that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all 
probability, swarm through all these immeasurable regions 
of matter, i 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thooght^ 
I considereii that it took its rise from those narrow con-* 
ceptions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nar 
ture. We ourselves cannot attend to many different ob- 
jects at the same time. If we are careful to inspect some 
things, we must of course neglect others. This imperfec- 
tion which we observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that 
cleaves in some degree, to creatures of the highest capaci* 
ties, as they are creatures, that is, beings of finite and lim- 
ited natures./ The presence of every created being is con- 
fined to a certain measure of space ; and consequently his 
observation is stinted to a certain number of objects. The 
sphere in which we move, and act, and understand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature, than another, accord- 
ing as we rise^ne above another, in the scale of existence* 
fiut the widest of these our spheres has its circumference* 
When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are 
so used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves^ 
that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it to 
RIM, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us, that bis attributes are infinite; 
butthepoornessof our conceptions is such, that it cannot 
forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till 
our reason comes again to our 8uccor» and throws down 
all those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and 
are natural to the mind of man.^^ ^ 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thoug^ht of our being overlooked by our Maker* in the muU 
tiplicity of his works, and the infiaity of t)i06e oljects 
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among which he seems to be iQcessantly employed, if we 
eoDsidei^iD the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and ia 
the second, that he is omniscient | 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame ofnature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him ! There 
is nothing he has made, that is either so distant, so little^ 
or so inconsiderable, which he does not essentially inhabit. 
His substance is within the substance of every being, 
whether material or immaterial, and as intimately present 
to it, as that being is to itselfi i It would be an imperfec- 
tion in him, were he able to move out of one place^ into 
another; or to withdraw himself from any thing he hascre« 
ated, or from d^ part of that space which he difiused and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him in the 
language of the old philosophers, be is a being who^e centre 
is every where, and his circamference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omni- 
present. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and natu- 
rally flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
■world, which he thus essentially pervades'; and of every 
thought that is stiring in the intellectual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united. Where the soul 
separate from the body, and with one glance of thought 
should start beyond the houndsof the cr^|fe|Ul^ould it, 
for millions of years, continue its pro^resd^^^Htinfinite 
apace, with the same activity, it would sojHpSself with-* 
in the embrace of its Creator, and encompVra by the iix^- 
■lensity of the Godhead. 

In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
and omntsciense, every uncomfortable thought vamsbes. 
He cannot but regard every tbin^ that has being, especial- 
ly such of hie creatures who fear |they are not regarded by 
him. He is privy to all th^ thoughts, aiid to that anxietj 
of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this 
Occasion ; for as it is. impossible he should overlook any of 
his creatures, so<we may be confident that he regards, with 
an eye of mercy, those who endAvor to recommend them- 
tehres to his fiotice ; and, in unfeigned humility of heart, 
thiak themselres unworthy that he should be aundful of 
tfaeio« - ABUxfiQii;^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

.mGUMEJ^TTJiTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Hiappimss is founded in Rectitude of Conduct. 

JUL men pursue good, and would be bappy, if tbey 
kneur how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for 
liours ; but bappy, if possible, through every part of their 
existence. Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady, 
durable kind, or there is not. If not, then ail good must 
be transient and uncertain ; and if so, an object of the 
lowest value, which can little deserve our attention or in- 
quiry^ But if there be a better good, such a good as we 
are seeking; like every other thing, it must be derived from 
some cause; and that cause must either be external, inter- 
nal, or mixed ; in as much as, except these three, there is 
no other possible. Now a steady durable good, cannot be 
derived from an external cause } since all derived from er- 
* ternals must fluctuate as they fluctuate.? Ry the same rule, 
it cannot be derived from a mixture of the two ; because 
the part mhich is external, will proportionably destroy its 
essence. What then remains but the cause internal ? The 
very cause ^which we have supposed, when we place the 
sovereign good in mind^-^in rectitude of conduct. 

HARBIS. 

SECTION II. 

VirtuBy MarC% highest Interest. 

T*FiKD myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
am I ? What sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exatstly ac* 
commodated in every instance to my convenience ? Is there 
no excess of cold, none of heat to offend me ? Am I never 
annoyed by animals, either of my own or a different kind ? 
Is every thing subservient to me, as though I had ordered 
all myself? No 5 nothing like it; the farthest from it 
possible. The world appears not, then, originally made 
for the private c^enieace of me alone ? It does not. 
But is it not po§^sii)le so to accommodate \t, by my own 
particular indttSlry I If to accommodate man and beast* 
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heaven and earth, if thU be bejond me, it is not possible* 
Wliat consequence then follows : or can there be any other 
than this: If I seek an interest of my own detaphed from 
that of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and 
which can never have existence. / 

How then must 1 determine r Have I no interest at all I 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But 
why no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one 
separate and detached? Is a social interesf^ joined with 
others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, 
the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient 
to convince me, that the thing is somewhere at least, pos- 
sible. How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true 
of man? Admit it; and what follows? If so, then honor 
and justice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral 
virtues are my interest ; without somejportion of which| 
not even thieves can maintain society. / 

But, farther still; 1 stop not here; I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass 
from my own stock, my own neighborhood, my own na-, 
tion, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout 
the earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
aids of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and 
letters, by that common nature of which we all participate! 

Again : I must have food and clothing. Without k 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not rela- 
ted, in this view, to the very earth itsielf ? To the distant 
sun from whose beams I derive vigor ? to that stupendous 
course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by which 
the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? ^Were tins 
order once confounded, I could not probably survive a mo- 
ment ; so absolutely do I depend on this common general 
welfare. What, tHen have I to do, but to enlai^e virtue 
into piety ? Not only honor and justice, and what I owe to . 
man, is my interest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence, re- 
signation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, and 
its great Governor, our common Parent.* harris. 

SECTION III. 
The Injtigliee of an VncharitdtiU Spirit 
A siTSPicious, uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent 
with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in itself 
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unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound opinions 
concerning characters and actions, two things are especial- 
ly requisite, information and impartiality. But such ss 
are most forward to decide unfavorably^ are commonly des-* 
iitttte ofbothr Instead of possessing, or even requiring, 
full information, the grounds on whicb they proceed are 
frequently the most sHght and frivolous/ A tale, perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the ingtibStive have listened 
to, and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident 
which rumor, in carrying it along, has ex^^erated and dis- 
guised, supplies fliem with materials of confident assertion, 
, and decisive judgment. From an action they presently 
look into tlie heartland infer the motive. This supposed 
motive they conclude to be the ruling principle 5 and pro- 
nounce at once concerning the wh^le characterf 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and io 
sound reason, than such precipitate judgments. An¥ man 
who attends to what passes within himself, may easily dis- 
cern what a complicated system the human character is ; 
and what a variety of circumstances must be taken into the 
account, in order to estimate it truly. No single instance 
of conduct whatever, is suflficient to determine it. f As from 
one worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to con- 
clude a person to be free from all vice $ so from one which 
is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the author 
of it is without conscience, and without merit. If we knew 
all the attending circumstances, it might appear in an ex- 
cusable light 5 nay, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
him impelled by bad'design, he may have been prompted 
hjr conscience and mistaken principle. / Admitting the ac- 
tion to have been in every view criminal, he may have 
been hurried into it, through inadvertency and surprise.. 
He may have sincerely repented ; and the virtuous princi- 
ple may have now regained its full vigor. Perhaps thi» 
was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay 
open to the incursions of temptation ; while the other ar- 
enaes of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minda 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candor 
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and humanity in judging ©f others. The worst conse- 
quences, both to ourselves and to society, follow from the 
opposite 8pirit.\ / / \ 

^/ ^TION IV. 

Misfortvms^ of Ji^ mostly chargeable on Themselves. 

We find roan placed in a world, where he has by no 
means the disposal of the events that happ n. Calamities 
sometimes befal the worthiest and the best, which it is not 
in their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, 
but to ackowledge and to submit to the hi2;h hand of 
heaven; For such visitations of trial many good and wise 
reasons can be assigned, which the present subject leads 
me not to discuss. But though those unavoidable calami- 
ties make a part, yet they make not the chief part of the 
vexations and sorrows that distress human lifeJ A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must look 
te another quarter. No sooner has any thing in the health, 
or in the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, 
than they begin to talk of the unequal distribution of the 
good things of this life ; they envy the condition of oth- 
ers; they repine at their own lot, and fret against the Ru- 
ler of the world.* 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
<?Onstitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly 
and honestly, as!>ign no cause for this but the unknown de- 
cree of heaven ? Has he duly valued the blessing of health, 
and always observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has 
he been moderate in his life, and tecpperate in all his pleas- 
ures ? If now he is only- paying the price of his former, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title to com- 
plain as if he were suffering unjustly f Were we to sur- 
vey the chambers of sickness and distress, we should often 
jBnd them peopled with the victims of iiilemperaQce and 
sensuality, and with the children of vicious indolence and 
sloth. Among the thousands who languish there, we should 
find the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. We 
should see faded youth, premature old age, and the pros- 
pect of an untimely grave to be ihe portion of multitudes, 
who in one way or other, have brought those evils on them- 
selves ; while yet these martyrs of vice and folly have the 
assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, and to v fret 
against the Lord.^* 
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But you^ perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty whicU 
you suffer, and the diseouragements under which you la** 
bor; of the crosses and disappointments of which your 
life has been doomed to be lull. Before you give too 
much scope to your discontent, let me desire you to re-* 
i5ect impartially upon your past train of lifej Have not 
filoth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passions, misled you 
often from the path of sound and wise conduct ? Have 
you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those op* 
portunlties which Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your state ? If you have chosen to indulge 
your humor, or your taste, in the gratifications Itf indo- 
lence or pleasure, can you complain because others, in 
preference to you, have obtained those advantages which 
naturally belong to useful labors, and honorable pur- 
suits ? Have not the consequences of some false steps, in- 
to which your passions, or your pleasures have betrayed 
you, pursued you through much of your life j tainted, pei* 
baps. Your characters, involved yeu in embarrassments, or 
sunk ycu into neglect ? It is an old sayinathat every man, 
is the artificer of his own fortune in the iA)rId. It is cer^ 
tain, that the world seldom turns wholljnagainst a man, 
unless through his own fault. " Religion is," in general, 
"profitable unto all things.l Virtue, diligence, and indus- 
try, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been 
found the surest road to prosperity ; and where men fuil of 
attaining it, their want of success is far oftener owing to 
their having deviated from that road, than to their having 
encountered insuperable bars in it. Some, by being too 
artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. Some, by being 
too open, are accounted to fail m prudence. Others, bj 
being fickle and changeable, are distrusted bj all.l The 
case commonl;^ is, that men seek to ascribe li^eir disap* 
pointment to any cause, rather than to their own miscon* 
duct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
item to the charge ot Providence. Their folly leadatbem 
into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in their mis- 
fortunes they " murmur against Providence."f They are 
doubly unjust towards their Creator. In their prosperityi 
they are apt to ascribe their success to their own diligencei 
rather than t« his blessing; and in their A^venity, they 
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impute their distresses to his providence, not to their own 
misbehayior. Whereas, the truth is the verj reverse of 
this. " Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
above ;^' and of evil and miseryi man is tiie author to htm» 
aelf./ 

VVhen from the condition of individuals vfjt look abroad 
to the public state of the virorid, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies of 
men torn in pieces by intestiqe dissensions, tumults, and 
civil commotions. We see mighty armies going forth^ in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earili 
with blood, and to filTthe air with the cries of widows and 
orphan^ Sad evils these are, to which this miserable 
world is exposed. I^But are these evils, I beseech you, to 
be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughter- 
ing armies into the field, or who filled the peaceful city 
with massacres and blood ? Are these miseries any other 
than the bitter fruit of men's violent and disorderly pas- 
sions ? Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition, 
and vices of pnnjgs, to the quarrels of the great, and to 
tlie turbulence oflne people ? Let us lay them entirely out 
of the account,* in thinking of . Providenpe ; and let ns 
think only of the ^^ foolishness of man.'^V Did man con- 
trol his passions, and form his conduct 'ac<^ording to the 
dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would 
no longer be desolated by cruelty; and human societies 
would live in order, harmony and peace In those scenes 
of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man be- 
hold, widi shame, the picture of his vices, his i^norance^ 
and folly^ Let him be humbled by the mortifying view 
of his own perverseness $ but let not his ** heart fret 
against the Lord«'^ blair. 

SECTION V^ 
On Disinterested Friendships 

I AM informed that certain Greek writers (philosophers, 
it seems, in the opinion of their ^untry men) have advftnced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship r 
as, indeed, what subject is there, with these subtle geniuses 
have not tortured with their sophistry t , 

The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
from entering into aoj^ string attachments^ as unavotdablj 
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creating supernumerary discjuietudes to those who engage 
in them; and,, as every man lias more than sufficient to 
cail forth his solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it 
is a weakness the? contend, anxiously to involve himself 
in the concerns of others* { They recommend it also, in all 
•connexions of this kind, to hold the bands of nnion ex- 
tremely loose; so as always to have it in one's power to 
straiten or r«lax theu<, as circumstances and situations 
shall render most expedient* They add, as a capital arti- 
cle of their doctrine, that^ " to live exempt from cares, is an 
essential ingredient to constitute human happiness; but an 
ingredient however, which he, who voluntarily distresses 
himself with cares in which he has no necessary ana per- 
sonal interest, must never hope to possess^" 

I have been told likewise^ ttiat there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets, 
conceralng this snq|ect, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
geroos casti 

The proposition they attempt to establish, is, that 
-** friendship is an affair of self interest entirely ; and that 
the proper motive for ^n8;aging in it, is, net in order to 
;ratify the kind and benevolent affections, but for ihe bene- 
it of that assistance and support which is to be derived from 
the connexion/f Acc.>rdingly they assert, that those per- 
sons are most disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alli- 
ances of this kind, who are least qualified by nature, or for* 
tune, to depend upon their ovv n strength and powers ; th» 
weaker sex, for instance, being generally more inclined to 
engage in friendships than the male part of our species; 
and those who are depressed by indigence, or laboring un- 
der misfortunes, than the wealthy and the prosperousi*. 

Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
fitrike out the friendly affections from the moral world, 
would be like extinguisTiing the son in the natural ; each of 
them bei^ngthe source of the best and most grateful satisfac- 
tions, that heaven has conferred on tlie sons of men. But 
I should be glad to know, what the real value of this boast- 
ed exemption from care, which they promise their disciples, 
justly amounts to? An exemption flattering to self love, I 
confess ; but which, upon many occurrences in human life 
should be rejected with the utmost disdain. For nothing 
surely, can be more inconsistent with a well poised and 
H 
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tnanlj spirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable 
action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, by an 
apprehension of the trouble and solicitude, with which it 
may probably be attended. / Virtue herself, indeed, ought 
to be totally renounced, if it be right to avoid every 
possible means that may be productive of uneasiness : for 
Mrho, that is actuated by net* prinop les, can observe the con- 
duct of an opposite character, without being affected with 
some degree of secrei dissatisfalKtion f Are not the just, the 
bnive, and the good, necessarily exposed to the disagreea-^ 
ble emotions of dislike and aversion, when they respective- 
ly meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villa- 
n^ ? It is an essentidl property of every well constituted 
mind, to be aflfected with pain, or pleasure according to 
the nature of those moral appearances that present them* 
selves to observation. ' 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philos- 
ophy deadens every finer feeiinff of our nature,) what just 
reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings 
which may result from friendship, should be a sufficient in- 
ducement for banishing that generous aflfection from the 
human breast ? Extinguish alt emotions of the heart, and 
what difterence will remain, I do not say between man and 
brute, but between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away 
then with those austere philosophers who represent virtue 
as hardening the soul against all the softer impressions of 
humanity I The fact certainly is much otherwise. A truly 
good roan is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible 
of tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or 
sbfinka with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies 
his friend. Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be conclu- 
ded, that as in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, 
those painful sensations, which may sometimes be produ- 
ced by the one, as well as by the other, are equally insuffi- 
cient "grounds for excluding either of them from taking pos- 
session of our bosoms. - 

They who insist that " utility is the first and prevailing 
motive which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships," appear to me to divest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind 
rightly disposed, it is not so much the benefits received, a& 
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the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that gives 
them their best and most valuable recommendation, it is 
so far indeed from being verified bj fact, that a sense of 
our want$ is the originafcause of forming these amicable 
alliances; that on the contrary, it is observable, that none 
h^ve been more distinguished in their friendships than 
those, whose power and opulence, but, above all, whose 
superior virtue (a much firmer support) have raised them 
above every necessity of having recourse to the assistance 
of others^ 

The true distinction then, in this question is, that, ^* al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet 
utility is not the primary motive of friendship." Those 
selfish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lap 
of luxury, presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no 
claim to attention ; as they are neither qualified by re- 
flection, nor experience, to be competent judges of th* 
subject^ 

Is there a man upon the* face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence 
this world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe 
terms of his being unconnected with a single mortal whom 
he could love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This 
would be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, 
who, amidsti||^r4)etual suspicions and alarms, passes bis 
miserable days a stranger to every tender sentimejit ; and 
utterly precluded from the heartfelt satisfactions of friend- 
ship. Melnwth/s iranslation of Cicevcrs Lcelius^ 

SECTION VI. 

On the Immortality of the SouL 
I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend^s 
wootls 5 and lost myself in it very agreeably, as 1 was run- 
ning over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish 
this great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopesj and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature, I considered 
those several proofs drawn, 

"Rrst, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced 
to almost a demonstration. 
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Secondly, from its pxrssions and sentiments ; as partic- 
ularly from its love of existence 5 its horrof of annihila- 
tion; and its hopes of immortality; with that secret satis- 
faction which it finds in the practice of virtue; and that 
uneasiness which follows upon the commission of vice. 

lliirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose 
justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned 
in this poin(/ 

But amonj^ these, and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection without a 
l^os-iibiiity of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I *lo 
not remember to have seen opened and improved by others, 
who have written on this subject, though it seems to me 
to carry a very great weight with it^/ How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing, almost 
as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made for no 
purpose; A brute arrives at a point of pe^fectlon, that he 
can never pass; in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of; and werejie'ttnive ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing he is^pWfSHtt./ Were a human 
^oul thus at a stand in her accomplishments; were her 
faculties to be full blown, and ^capable of Hirther enlarge- 
iTicnts ; I could imagine she might fall away insensibly, 
and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we 
believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvement, and travelling on from perfection to per- 
fection, after having just looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting 
out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries f 

A tnan, considered only in his present state, seems sent 
int3 tiie world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor ; and immediately quits his p:>.st 
to make room for him. He does not se,em burn to enjoy 
life, but ttr deliver it down to others. This is n >t su.-- 
prising to consider in anJmals,' which are formed for. our 
use, and can finish their business in a short life. The silk- 
worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a maa cannot take in his full measure of knowledge, 
has not time to subdue hiB .passions^ establish his soul iji 
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virtae, and come up to the perfection of his natare, before 
he IS hurried off the stage. Would an iufiaitely wise Be- 
ing make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose I 
Gan he delight in the production of such abortive intelli- 
gences, such short lived reasonable beings ? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted r Capacities that 
are never to be gratified ? I How can we find ttiat wisdom 
which shines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world, as only a nursery f(H: 
the next ; and without believing that the several genera- 
tions of rational creatures, which rise up and dnappear ia 
such quick successions, are only to receive their first Rudi- 
ments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not,un m;^ opinion, a more pleasing and trium* . 
phant consideration in religion, than this of the nerpetuai 
progress, which the soul makes towards the pertection of 
its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it To 
look upon the soul as goins on from strength to strenj^th ; 
to consider that she is to shine forever viith new accessions 
of elory, and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition^ 
which is natural to the mind of mai)i Nay, -it must be ft 
prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his creation forev^ 
er beautifying in hid eyes; and drawing nearer to him, bj 
greater degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of ft 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extl^ish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superioifr 
That cherub, which now appears as a god to a hamaa soai^ 
knows very well that the period will come about in etemi*^ 
ty, when tne human soul shall be as perfect as be himself 
now is : nay, whenahe shall look down upon that decree of 
' perfection as much as she now falls short of it It b tme^ 
the higher nature still advances, and by that meant pre** 
serves his distance and superiority in the scale of being f 
bat he knows that, how hipi sooTer the statioft is o( mhSk 
he stands possessed at present, the inferior nature will itf 
length mount up to it$ and shine forth m the Hmi& de^ee 
of glory; ; 
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Witii what astonishment and yeneration may we look 
into our own souls, where there are such hidden stores of 
>i^irtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfec- 
tion ! We known not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man, to. conceive the glory that will 
be always in reserve for him./ The soul, considered with 
its Creator, is like one of those mathematical lines, that 
may draw nearer |o another for all eternity, without a 
possibility of touching it : and can there be a thought so 
transporting, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual 
approaches to him, who is the standard not only of perfec- 
tion> but of happiness 1/ addison^ 



CHAPTER V. 

BESCRIPTIFM PIEVE0. 

SECTION I. 

TJie Seasons. 

^— MONO the great Messings and wondcra of the cre- 
ation, may be classed the regularities of times and seasons. 
Immediately after the flood, the sacred promise was made 
to man, that seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night should continue to the very 
end of all things. Accoraingly, in obedience to that prooT- 
ise, ^ rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
vsefitl and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing nov* 
elty of life arises from these natural changes ; nor are we 
l^s imlebted to them for nuuiy of its solid comforts^ It 
has becB frequently the task of the moralist and poet, to 
mark, in poltehed periods^ the prticular charms and con* 
Ten^o^.of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations, upon natural variety, cannot be undelight- 
ful; sinee the blessing, which every month brings along 
with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of 
that Providence, which regulates the glories of the year, 
"We glow as we contemplate; we feel a pjropensity to 
adore wkiUt we eryoy^ In the time of seed sowine, it 
is ^e 9^800 of coimUeQce s the grain \vhich ijiQ bus- 
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bandrnan trusts to the bosom of the earth shall, haptj, 
yiekl its sevenfold rewards. Spring presents us with a 
scene of lively expectation. That which ivas before sown^ 
begins now to discover signs of successful vegetation. 
The lab6rer observes the change, and anticipates the har- 
vest; he watches the progre>s of nature, and smiles at 
her influence ; whil<^ the man of contemplation walks 
forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flowers, 
and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till 
darkness closes the scene upon his eyeJ Then cometh 
the harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the gran- 
aries of nature are loaded with the means of life, even to 
a luxury of abundance. The powers of language are un- 
equal to the description of this happy season. It is the 
carnival of nature : sun and shade, coolness and quietude, 
cheerfulness and melody, love and gratitude, unite to 
render every scene of summer deligthfuU The division 
of light and darkness is one of the kindest efforts of Om- 
Bipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield us contrary bles- 
sings ; and fit the same iivne^ assist each other, by giving 
fresh lustre to the deliglits of both. Amidst the glare of 
day, and bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst the 
gloom of darkness, how could we labor? 

How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of 
darkness to rest. Ere the day is past, exercise and na- 
ture prepare us for the pillow j and by the time that the 
morning returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself; and ev- 
ery .moment affords some interesting innovation 1 

MELMOTH. 

SECTION 11. 

The Cataract ofJ^iagara, in Canada^ JVbrth JStmeriea. 

This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. 
Lawrence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake On- 
tario. The St. Lawrence is one of- the largest rivers in 
the world ; and yet the whole of its' waters is discharged 
in this place by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpen- 
dicular. Il is not easy to bring the imagination to cor- 
respond to the greatness of the scene. A river extremely 
deep and rapid, and that serves to drain the waters of al- 
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mest all Nf)rth America into the Atlantic Ocean, is here 
poured precipitately down a ledse df rooks, that rises like 
a wall) across the whole bed of its sti^eam. The rirer a 
little above, is near three quarters of a mile broad ; and 
the rocks where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards 
over. Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing 
inwards like a horseshoe ; so that Uie cataract, which bends 
to the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a 
kind of theatre the most tremendous in nature. Just in 
the m.iddle of this circular wall of waters, a little island, 
that has braved the fury of the current, presents one of its 
points, and divides the stream at the top into two parts ; 
but they unite again long before they reach the bottom. 
The noise of the fail is heard at the distance of several 
leagues 5 and the fury of the waters at the termination of 
their fall, is inconceivable. The dashing produces a mist 
that rises to the very clouds; and which forms a most 
beautiful rainbow when the sun shines. It will readily be 
supposed, that such a cateract entirely destroys the navi- 
gation of the stream ; and ret some Indians in their canoes, 
as it is said, have ventured down it with safety. 

OOLDSMZTH. 

SECTION m. 

Tlie Grotto of ^ntiparos* 
Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
of Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This cele- 
brated cavern was first exploded by one Magni, an Italian 
traveller, about a hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an 
inconsiderable island of the Archipelago. ^^ Having been 
informed,*' says he, " by the natives of Pares, that, in the 
little island of Antiparos, which lies about two miles from 
the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth 
of a cavern In that place, it was resolved that we (the 
French consul and himself) should pay it a visit. In pur* 
auance of this resolution, after we had landed onihe island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst of beauti- 
ful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came to 
a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid 
cavern, that by its gloom at first struck us with terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. Recovering the first sur* 
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prise, hewever, we entered boldly ; and had not proceeded 
above twenty paces, when the supposed statue of tlie giant 
presented itself to our view. We quickly perceived, that 
what the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a giant, 
was nothing more than a sparry concretion, formed by 
the water dropping from the roof of the eave and by de- 
crees hardeHing into a figure, which their fears had formed 
into a monster. Incited by this extraordinary appearance, 
we were induced to proceed still further, in quest of new 
adventures in this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, 
new wonders offered themselves ; the spars, formed into 
trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified grove; some 
white, some green ; and all receding in due perspective* 
They struck us with the more amazement, as we knew them 
to be mere productions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, 
had, in her playful moments, dressed the scene, as if for 
her own amusement. 

'^ We had as yet seen bat a few of the wonders of the 
place; and we were introduced only into the portico of 
this amazing temple. In one corner of this half illumina* 
ted recess, there appeared an openin<; of about three feet 
wide, which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and 
which one of the natives assured us contained nothing more 
than a reservoir of water. Upon this information, we made 
an experiment, by throwing down some stones, which 
rumbling alon^ the sides of the descent for some time, the 
sound seemed at last quashed in a bed of water. In order* 
however, to be more certain, we s(*nt in a Levantine mar- 
iner, who, by the promise of a good reward, ventured, with 
a flambeau in iiis hand into this narrow aperture. After 
continuing within it for about a quarter of an hour, he re- 
turned, bearing in his hand, some beautiful pieces of white 
spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate. Upon 
being informed by him that the place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, l ventured m once more with him 
about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, 
by a steep and dangerous way. Finding however, that 
we came to a precipice which led into a spacious amphi* 
theatre, (if I may so call it,) still deeper than any oth- 
er part, we rcturoed, and being provided with a ladder, 
flambeau, and other things to expedite cur descent, our 
whole company, man by man, ventured into the same 
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opening; and 
f»w ourselves 
the cavern/'^ 



opening ; and descending one after another, we at last 
fltaw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of 



SECTION IV. 
The Grotto of ^Antiparos^ continued, 

<< Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely iiluroinated, never could he eye be pre- 
sented with i|rmore glittering' or a more magnificent scene* 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles,, transparent at 
glass, vet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach 
the lofty and noble ceilinx ; the sides were regularly form- 
ed with spars ; and the wnole presented the idea of a mag- 
nificent theatre, illuminated with an immense profusion of 
ligiits. The floor consisted of solid marble : and, in sev- 
eral places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other 
objects, appeared as if natu:e had designed to mock the 
curiosities of art. Our voices, upon speaking or siiiging, 
were redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the 
firing of a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost 
dea^ning.- In the midst of this ^uand amphitheatre rose a 
concretion of about fifteen feet i gr», that, in some measure, 
resembled an altar ; from whic'i, taking the hint, we caused 
mass to be celebrated there. The beautiful columns that 
shot up round the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and 
many other natural objects represented the customary or- 
naments of this rite. 

" Below even this spacious grotto there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and deconded about fifty paces by means of a rope. 1 at 
last arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bot- 
tom appeared diflferent from that of the amphitheatre, be- 
ing composed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and in 
which I thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, 
however, as above, numbers of the most beautiful chrystals 
were formed ; one of which, particularly, resembled a 
table. Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we per- 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a ruck at the mouth, but 
so obliterated by time, that we could not read it distinctly. 
It seemed to import that one Antipater, in the time of 
Alexander, had CJlnc . hither 5 but whether he penetrated 
into the deptlis of the cavern, he does not ihink fit to in- 
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form us/' This account of so beautiful and striking a 
scene^ may serve to give us some idea of the subterraneous 
wonders of nature. golbsmitki 

SECTION V. 
Earthquake at Catanea. . 

Oke of the earthquakes most particularly described in 
bistorj, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the dam« 
ages of whi^ were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion 
was perceived in Germany, France and ^England. It ex« 
tended to a circumference of two thousand six hundred 
leagues ; chiefly affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; 
more perceivable also upon the mountains than in the Tal- 
lies. Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at 
their length were tossed from side to siae, as upon a rolling 
billow. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; 
and no fewer than fiftjjr fbur cities, with an incredible num- 
ber of tillages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. 
The city of Catanea, in particular,* was utterly overthrown. 
A traveller who was on his way thither, perceived at the 
distance of some miles a black cloud, lik« night hanging 
over the place. The sea, all of a sudden began to roar ; 
Mount j9Btna ta send forth great spires of flames ; and 
soon after a shock ensued, with a noise as if all the artille* 
ry in the world had been at once discharged. Our travel- 
ler, being obliged to alight instantly, felt himself raised a 
foot from the ground ; and turning his eyes to the city, he 
with amazement saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in 
the air. The bSrds flew alwut astonished ; the sun was 
darkened ; the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and al- 
though the, shock did not continue above three minutes, 
yet near nineteen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily 
perished in the ruins. Catanea, to which city the descri- 
ber was travelling, teemed the principal scene of ruin; 
its place <mly was to be found; and not a footstep of ita 
former nMgnincence was to be seen remaining. 

GOLdSMZT^. 

SECTION VI. , 

Creation* 

In the progress of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period, in which the earth was lo be called 
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into existence. When the signal moment, predestined from 
all eternitj, was come, the Deitj arose in his \nighl ; and 
with a word created the world. What an illustrious mo- 
ment was that when from nonexistence, there sprang 
at once into being this mighty globe, on which so many 
millions of creatures now dwell f No preparatory meas- 
ures were required. No long circuit of means was em- 
ployed. " He spake ; and it was done : He commanded ; 
aiMl it stood fast. The earth was at first without form, 
and void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep.'* 
The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss; and fixed bounds 
to the several divisions of nature. He said *' let there be 
light; and there was light.*' Then appeared the sea, and 
the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers flow- 
ed. The sun and moon began their course in the skies. 
Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, the 
earth, and the waters, were storea with their respective ,. 
inhabitants. At last, man was made after the image of 
God. He appeared walking with countenance erect ; 
and received his Creator's benediction, as the lord of this 
new world. The Alniighty beheld his work when it was 
finished; and pronounced it goop. Superior beings saw. 
with wonder this new accession to existence " The morn- 
inu '-^irs sang together ; and all the sons of God shouted 

torjoy.*^ BLAIR. 

SECTION VH. 

On Charity , 

Chabitt is the same with benevolence or love ;^^nd is 
the term uniformly employed in tlie New Testament, to 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear to- 
wards one another. It consists not in spectJative ideas of 
feneral benevolence, floating in the head, ami leaving the 
eart. as speculations too often do, untouched and cold« 
Neither is it confined to that indolent good nature, whicb 
makes us rest satisfied with being free from inveterate mal- 
ice or ill will to our fellow creatures, without prompting 
use to. be of service to anv. True charity is an active 
prin< ijile. It is not properly a single virtue ; but a dispa- 
^tion residing in the heart, as a fountain whence all the 
virtues of beni^ity, candor, forbearance, generosity, 
cottpaiaionyaod liberality, flowi as so many native streitms.. 
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From general good m\\ to all, it extends its infiuenee par- 
ticulai-Ijr to those with whom we stand in nearest connex- 
ion, and who are directlj within the sphere of our good 
offices. From the comitry or community to which we 
belong, it descends to the smaller associations of neigh* 
borhood, leJations and friends; and spreads itself over 
the whole circle of social and domestic life. I mean not 
that it imports a promiscuous undistinguishing affection, 
which gives every man an equal title to our love. Char- 
ity, if we sllould endeavor to carry it so far, would be 
rendereci an impracticable virtue ; and would resolve itself 
into mere words, without affecting the heaijt. True char- * 
ity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction between 
good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
tliose who befriend, and those who injure us. It reserves 
our esteem for good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness, hu- 
manity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
universal candor, and liberality of sentiment. It forms 
gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding sympathies with them who rejoice^ 
and them who weep. It teaches us te slight antf despise 
2ia man. Cliarity is the comforter of the afflicted, the pro- 
tector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, the 
intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, 
public spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the 
judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the sub- 
ject. In parents it is care and attention ; in children, ifc 
is reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of 
social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It is " like the dew of Hermon,"3ay3 the 
Psalmist, '* and the dew that descendeth on the mountains 
of Zion, where the Lord commandeth the blessing, evem 
life for evermore." blaisu 

SECTION VIIL 

Frosperiiy is Redoubled to a good Man* 

None but the trnipeiate, ih^ regular, and the virttious 
know how to enjoy prosperity They brinff to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrputed mind. Thej 
stop at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates in- 
to disgust, and* pleasure is converted into pain. They ass 
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strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen, cap* 
rice, and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. 
While riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the 
mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which^the heart has no share^ 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in 
their circle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is 
ledoubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. It is 
reflected back upon him for every one whoth he makes 
bappy. In the intercourse of domestic affection, in the 
attachment of friends, the gratitude of dependents, the es- 
teem and good will of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him on every side. *" When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw roe, 
it gave witness to me : because I delivered the poor that 
cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upou 
me, and I caused the widow's heart to sine with joy. I 
^vas eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the Ia]»e : 1 was a 
father to the poor; and the cause which I knew not, I 
searched oof* Thus, while the righteous man flourishes, 
like a tree planted by the rivers {Jfwater, he brings forth 
also his fruit in its season ; and that fruit be bring-s forth, 
not for himself alone. He flourishes, not like a tree iit 
gome solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shade to any liv? 
iog thing: but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited 
country, which to sosne affords friendly shelter, to others, 
fruit ; which is not only admired by all for its beauty ; but 
blessed by the traveller for tile sliade, and by the hungry, 
. for the sustenance it hath given. blaiu. 

SECTION IX. 

(hi tfiB Beauties of the Psalms. 

Greatness confers no exemption from the tares and 
•orrows of life, its share of them frequently bears a mel- 
ancholy proportion to its exa'talion. This the monarcfei 
(df Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace 
which f\e could not find in empire ; and aileviuted the dis- 
«)otetudcs of sti^tc, with the exercises of devotion. 11 is 
invaluable Psalms convey those comforts to otherc, ^':Io,h 
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thev afforded to himself. Composed upon particular oc- 
casions, yet designed for general use; delivered out aa 
services for Israelites under the law, yet no less adapted 
to the circumstances of christians under the Gospel ; they 
present religion to us in the most engaging dress 5 commu^ 
nicating truths which philosophy could never investigate, 
in a style which poetry can never equal ; while history is 
made the vehicle of prophesy, and creation lends all iW 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calculated a- 
like to profit and to please, they inform the understanding, 
elevate the afiections^ And entertain the- imagination. In- 
dited under the influence of him, to whom all hearts are 
known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all 
situations ; grateful as the manna which descended from 
above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gatbisred flowers,' wither in our hands, and lose 
their fragrancy; but these unfading plants of paradise be- 
come, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; 
fresh odors are emitted, and new sweets extracted from 
them. He who has once tasted their excellencies, wilLde- 
sire to taste them again ; and he who tastes them oftenest^ 
will relish them best. - 

And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of hig 
labor. The employment detached him froni the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly^ 
Vanity and vexation flew away for a season 5 care and difr- 
qnietude came not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as 
the morning, to his task ; the silence of the night invited 
him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and rest 
were not preferred before it. Every psalm improved infi- 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, and no one save him 
uneasiness but the last ;' for then he grieved that his work 
was d6ne. Happier hours than those w4iich have been 
«pent in these meditations on the songs of Zion, he never 
expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly did they 
pass; they moved smoothly and swiftly along; for when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. . They are gone, but 
they have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind; and 
the remembrance of them is sweet. houne. 
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SECTION X. 

Character of Alfred^ King of England. . 

The merit of this prince, both in private and publia 
life, may. with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which tlie annals of any nge or 
any nation, can present to as,' He seems, indeed, to_ be 
t}ie complete model of that perfect character, which un* 
dcr the dominion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers 
have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their 
imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced 
to practice ; so happily were all his virtues tempered to- 
gether; so justly were they blended ; and sa powerfully 
did each prevent the other from exceeding its proper 
fcounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
ivith the cooles^ moderation ; the most obsignate persever- 
ance, with the easiest flexibility ^ the most severe justice^ 
with the greatest lenity; the greatest rigor in command, 
with the greatest affability of deportipent 5 the h%hest ca- 
|iacity and inclination for science, with the most shiniog 
falents for action. 

Natore aUo, as if ^lesirous that so bright a production of 
tier skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed OB 
him all bodily accomplishments ; vigor of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open counter 
nance. By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived 
of historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and 
we wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and' 
with more particular strokes, that we might at least Per- 
ceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from 
which as a man^ it is impossible he could be entirely ex- 
empted. HUM£» 

SECTION XT. 

Qharacter of ^ueen Elizabeth* 

Thbrs are few personages in history, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adula« 
tion of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
scarcely is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of posterity. 'J'he 
URusaallengthof her Administration^ and the strong tea* 
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tures cf her character, were able to overcome all prejudi- 
ces ; and, obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, 
Imve, at last, in spite of political factions, and what is more^ 
of religioos animosities, produced a uniform judgment 
with r^ard to her conduct. Her vigor, her constancy. 
her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and address, 
are allowed to merit the highest praises ^ and appear not to 
have been surpassed by any person who ever filled a throne : 
a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, more 
indulgent to her people, would have been requisite to form 
a perfect character. By the force of her mind, she con- 
trolled all her more active and stronger qualities ; and pre-* 
vented them from running into excess, ^er heroism vCas 
exempted from all temerity ; her frugality from avarice } 
her friendship from partiality ; her enterprise from turbu* 
iencyand a vain ambition. She guarded not herself, with 
equal earc, or equal success, from less infirmities : the ri-' 
valship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy oC 
love, and flie sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equal* 
ly on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a 
great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendant over the people. Few sovereigns of 
England succeeded to the throne in more difficult circum- 
stances ; and none ever conducted the government with 
such uniform success and felicity. Though unacquainted 
witli the practice of toleration, the true secret for managing 
religious factions, she preserved her people, by her superi- 
or prudence, from those confusions in which theological 
controversy had involved all the neighboring nations ; and 
though her enemies were the most powerful princes of Eu- 
rope, tlie most active, the most enterprising, the least scru- 
pulous, she was able, by her vigor, to make deep impres- 
sions on their state ; her own greatness meanwhile remain- 
ing untouched and unimpaired. ' 

The v;i5e ministers and brave men who flourished dur- 
ing her reign, share the praise of her success; but instead 
of lessening the applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it. They owed, ail of them, their advancement to 
her choice 5 they were supported by her constancy 5 and 
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with all their ability thejr were never able to acqmre atl 
undue ascendant over her. In her family, in her court, 
in her kingdom, she remained equally mistress. The force 
of the tender passtons was great over her, but the force of 
her mind was still superior ; and the combat which her 
victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the iSrm- 
Dess of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious 
aientiments. \ 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still ex- 
posed to another prejudice, which is more durable, because 
more natural ; and which, according to the different views 
in which we survey her, is capable either of exalting be- 
yond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her cl)aracter« 
This prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity : but we are also apt to require some more 
softness of disposition, some greater lenity of temner, some 
of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distin- 
guished. But the true method of estimating her merit, is 
to lay aside all these considerations, and to consider her 
merely as a rational being placed in authority, and intrust-^ 
^d with the government of mankind. hums* 

SfflETIONXlI. 

Oft the Slavery of Vice. 

The slavery produced by vipe appears in the depend- 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of 
external fortune. One of the favorite characters of liberty^ 
IS ihe independence it bestows. He who is truly a free^ 
man is above all servile compliances, and abject subjec- 
tion. He is able to rest upon himself; and while he re- 
Sirds his superiors with proper deference, neither debases 
mselfby cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase 
their favor by dishonorable means. But the sinner has 
jTorleited every privilege of this nature. His passions and 
habits render him an absolute dependent on the world, antl 
tlie worlds favor ; on the uncertain goods of fortune, and 
the fickle humors of men. For it is bv these he subsists^ 
aad among these his k^pU^ess b sought; according as hi) 
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passions determine him to pursue plea^ares, riches^ or pre^ 
ferments^ Having no fund within himself whence to dravv^ 
enjoyment, his only resource is in things without. His^ 
hopes and fears all hang upon the world. He partakes ii> 
all its vicissitudes; and is moved and shaken by every 
wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, a? 
^ave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
Hiind principles of noble independence* "The upright 
man is satisfied from himself.*' He despises not the ad-^ 
vantages of fortune, but he centres not his happiness in 
fllem. With a moderate share of them he can be content- 
ed; and contentment is felicity. Happy in his own iateg* 
ri ty, conscious of the esteem of good meo^ reposing firm- 
trust in the providence, and the promises of God, he i» 
exempted from servile dependence on other things. He 
can .»|i himself up in a good conscience, and look for-* 
ward without terror, to the change of the world. Let all 
things shift around him as they please, he believes that, by 
the Divine ordination, they shall be made to work togeth- 
er in the issue for his good: and therefore, having mucb 
to hope from God, and little to fear from the world, he 
can be easy in every states One who possesses within 
himself such an establishment of mind, is truly free. But 
shall 1 call that man free, who has nothing that is his own, 
no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but 
rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport 
of fortune? Is thai man free, let his outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to 
drudge and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the 
casualties of the world ? Is he free, who must flatter and 
lie to compass his ends ; who must bear with this man's 
caprice, and that man's scorn ; *must profess friendship 
where he hates, and respect where he contemns ; who i» 
not 'at liberty to appear in his own colors, nor to speak' h\^ 
own sentiments ; who dares not to be honest lest he should 
be ^or ? — Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetter* 
4re 80 heavy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to 
this treacherous world ; no dependence is more contempt- 
ible than that under which the voluptuous, the covetous, 
er the ambitious zpan^ lief to the means of pleasttre^ gaib^ 
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or power. Yet this is the boasted liberty, whicli vice 
promises as the recompense of setting us free fr6m the sal 
utary restraints of virtue. ilair. 

SECTION xiir. 

The Man of Integrity. 

It will nU take much time to delineate the character 
of the roan of integrity, as by its. nature it is a plain one^ 
and easily understood. He is one, who, makes it his con- 
€tant rule to follow the road of duty, according as the word 
of G(m!, and the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. 
He is not guided merely by affections, which may some- 
times give the color of virtue to a loose and unstable char- 
acter^^ The upright man is guided by a fixed piinciple of 
mind, which determines him to esteem nothing but what 
is honorable; and to abhor whatever is base and unwor- 
thy, in moral conduct. Hence we find him ever the same ; 
at all times the trusty friend, the affectionate relation, the 
conscientious man of business, the pious worshipper, tlie 
public spirited citizen.f He assumes nb borrowed appear- 
ance. He seeks no mask to cover him | for he acts no 
studied part; but he is indeed what he appears to be, full 
of truth, candor and humanity. In all his pursuits, he 
knows no path but the fair and direct one; and would 
much rather fail of success, than attain it by reproach- 
ful means./ He never shows us a smiling countenance, 
while he meditates evil against us in his hearr. He never 
praises us among our friends; and then joins in traducing 
us among our enemies. We shall never find one part (3* 
his character at variance with another, fn his manners 
he is simple and unaffected 5 in all his proceedings, opea' 
and consistent. blaih. 

SECTION XIV. 
On Gentleness. 

I BEGiK with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
lameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with 
the manoers or othei-8. That passive taraeness, which sub- 
mits, without opposition, to every encroachment of the 
violent and assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; 
but, on the contrary, is destructive of general happiness 
and order.. That unlimited complaisance^ which, on every 
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occasion, failsin wUh the opinions and manners of o^rs^ 
is 80 far from being a virtue, thattt is itselfa vice, and 
the parent of many vices/ It overtlirows all steadiness of 
principle; and produces that sinful conformity vith the 
world, which taints the whole character. In the present 
corrupted state of human manners, always to assent and t^ 
comply i ,i8 the very worst maxim we can adopt. It i^ 
impossible to support Ihe purity and dignity of Christian 
Biorals., without opposing the world on various occasions, 
even though we should stand alone,/ That gentlenesf^ 
therefore, which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distin<r 
guished from tho mean spirit of cowards, ami the fawning^ 
assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right fronv 
fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It i» 
indeed not only consistent with a firm mi»d, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit, and a fii^d principle, in or- 
der to give it any real ralue. Upon this solid ground on- 
ly, the polish of gentleness can wrth advantage be super* 
inducea. 

' It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard 
for virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride 
and arrogance, to violence and opi^ression. It is properly, 
that part of the great virtue of charity, which makes ua 
* unwilling to give pain to any of our brethren. Gompas^ 
sion prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance pre- 
vents us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness res- 
trains our angry passions; candor our severe judgmental 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners f 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, stutiies tO' 
alleviate the burden of common misery. Its office, there-- 
fore, is extensive. It is not like some other \'irtue8, called* 
forth only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continaally 
inaction, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. 
It ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and* 
to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour, j- 

We must not however, confound this gentle " wisdom 
which is from above,'' with that artificial courtesy, that 
studied smoothness of manners, which is learned in the 
school of the world. Such accomplishments, the most 
frivolous and empty may possess. Too often they are em- 
ployed by the artful, as a snare; too often affected by the 
hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of th^ts? 
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minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the 
homage^ which even in such instances, the world is con- 
strained to pay to virtu^ In order to render society a* 
greeable, it IS found necessary to asstinie somewhat, that 
may at least carry its appearance* Virtne is the universal 
charm* Even its shadow is courted, when the substance 
is wanting. The imitation of its form has been reduced 
into an art ; and in the commerce of life, the first study 
of all who would either gain the esteem, or win the heartii 
of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the manners 
•f candor, gentleness and humanity^ But that gentleness 
ivhich is the characteristic of a good man, has. like every 
other virtue, its seat in the heart; and let me add, nothing 
except what flows from the heart, can render even external 
Bianners truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour can at 
all times hide the real character. la that unaftectefi civil- 
ity which springs from a gentle roindi there is a charm in- 
finitely more powerful, than in all the studied manners of 
the most finished courtied? 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
lo HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which 
we all share* It arises from reflection on our own failings 
Stnd wants; and from just views of the condition, and the 
4uiy of man. It is native feeling, heightened and im- 
proved by principle. It is the heart which easily relents; 
which feels for every thing that is humarjj and is back- 
ward and slow to inflict the least wound./ It is aftable in 
its address, apd mild in its demeanor; ever ready to o- 
blige, and willing to he obliged by others; breathing habit- 
ual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, long 
suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with modera- 
tion : administers reproof wi J h tenderness; confers favors 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal, it contends not eagerly about tiifles; 
slow to contradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt 
to allay dissension^ and to restore peace. ; It neither inter- 
meddles unnecessarily with the afeirs, nor pries inquisi- . 
lively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate di§tress ; and, if it cannot dry up the 
falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. tVhere it 
has not the power ^f being useful, it is never burdensome . 
It seeks to please^ rather than to sliine and dazzle : and 
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conceals with care that superiority, either of talents, or of 
rank, which is oppressive to those who are beneath it/ In 
£^ word, it is that spirit and that tenure of manners, which 
the gospel of Christ enjoins, when 1t commands us *'to 
bear one another's burdens; to rejoice with those who re- 
joice, and to weep with those who weep 5 to please eyery 
one his neighbor for his good ; to be kind and tender heart- 
ed ; to be pitiful and courteous; to support the weak, and 
to be patient toward s^il men," blaib, 



CHAP. VI, 

PATHMTIC PIECE8. 

SECTION I. 

Trial and Execution of the Earl cf Straffordy who fell a 

Sacrifice to the Violence of the TltiieSy in the 

Beign of Charles, the First. 

HE Earl of Strafford defended himself against the ac- 
cusations of the House of Commons, with all the presence 
of mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected 
from* innocence tind ability. His children were placed be- 
side him, as he was thus defending his life and the cause 
of his royal master. After he had, in a long and eloquent 
speech, delivered wjthout premeditation, confuted%l{ the 
accusations of his enemies, he thus drew to a o^nclusionw 
"But, my Lords, I have troubled -you too long: longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear 
ledges," which a saint in heaven has left me ** Upon this 
e paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon his children 5 and 
proceeded.—^ — *' What I forfeit for myself is a trifle : that 
my indiscretions should reach my posterity, wounds me to 
the heart. ^Pardon my infirmity. Something I should 
have added, but I am not able 5 and therefore I let it pass. 
And now, my Lords, for myself. I have long been tauglit, 
that the afflictions of tl is life are overpaid by that eternal 
weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. And so, my 
Lords, even so, with the utmost tranquillity, I submit my* 
self to your judgment, whether that judgment be life cr 
death 5 not my wil^buit thine^ God. be done I" 
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His eloquence and lunocence induced those Judges to 
pity, who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
king himself went to the house of Lords, and spoke for 
^ome time in his defence; but the spirit of vengeance^ 
which had been chained for elei^n years, was now roused, 
and nothing but his blood could give the people satisfac- 
tion. He was condemned bj both houses of parliament ; 
And nothing remained but for the king to give nis coosent 
to the hill of attainder^ But in the present commotions^ 
the consent of the king would very easily be dispensed 
With ; and imminent dauber might attend his refusal $ 
Charles, howler, who loved JStrattord tenderly, hesitated, 
^nd seemed reluctant; trjins every expedient to put off so 
dreadful an office, as that ^ signing ike warrant for bis 
execution. While he continued in this agitation of mind, 
.^nd state of suspense, his doubts were at iast silenced bj 
an act of great magnanimity in the condemned lord./ He 
received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, desiring 
that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain reconcilia- 
tion between tl^e king and his people : adding, tiiat he was 
spared to die; and that to a willipg mind there could 
be no iryury. This instance of noble generosity was but 
ill repaid by his master, who compiiea with his request. 
He consented to si^n the fatal bill by commission; and 
Strafford was beheacied on Tower-hill; behaving with h!1 
that composed dignity of resolution, winch was ex^)nicd 
from his characler« . oolixsmit u. 

SECTION lU ^ 

An entinmt Instance of true Fortitude of Mind* 

All who have been distinguished a? servarts of God, 
or benefactors of men; all w}>o, in perilous situations, 
kave acted their part with such honor as to render their 
Dairies illustrious through succeeding ages, have been emi- 
nent for fortitude of mind. Of this we have one conspicu- 
jOos exatuple in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instruc- 
tive for us to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life. 
After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his 
mission called him to go to Jerusaleni, where he knew that 
J^ie was to encouiter the utmost violence of his enemies. 
Just bePwe he set sail, he called together the. <*lders of hia 
fav^iite church at Epheins } asd, in a pathetic speech^ which 
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does great honor to his character^ gave them his last fare« 
welL Deeply afl^ted by their knowledge of the certain 
ilangers to which he was exposing himself^ alt the assembly 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears.- The cir- 
f uinstances were such, as might have conveyed dejection 
even into a resolute mind ; and would have totally over- 
whelmed the feeble. '^They all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the 
Mrords which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more.'* What were then the sentiments, what was the 
language of .this great and good man P Hear the words 
which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. ^*' Behold, I 
go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
Siat shall befall me there; save that the Holy Spirit Wit* 
sesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and a£9iction8 
abide me« But none of tfiese things move me ; neither 
count I my life dear to myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have receivecj 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God***, 
There was uttered the voice, there breathed the spirit, of a 
brave and a virtuous roan. Such a^an knows not what it 
is to sbrinkfrom danger, when conscience points out his 
*path. In that path he is determined to walk ; let the cou« 
sequences be what they may. 

This was the magraniiirous behavior of that great^apos- 
tle, when he had persecution and distress full in view. 
Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man» 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and ro- 
mari^ the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on 
death. '^ 1 am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. 1 have fought the good fi^t. I 
have finished my course. I have kept the faith. Hence-* 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness^'* 
How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance ? Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age, 
stained with sin and shame ? blais* 

SECTION III. 
The Good Man^s Comfort in Affliction. ^ • 

Th» religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against ^e approach of evil $ but^ supposing evils to fall 
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upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by 
nanjr consolations to which others are strangers. While 
bad men trace, in the calamities with which they are vis- 
ited, the band of an offended Sovereign, Christians are 
taught to view them as the well intended chastisements of 
a merciful Father. ; Tbey hear amidst them, that still 
voice which a good conscience brings to their car: <>Fear 
not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for lam thy 
God.'' They'apply to themselves the comfortable prom- 
ises with which tne gospel abounds. They discover in 
these the haj^y issue decreed to their troubles $ and wait ^ 
with patience till Fitovidence shall have accomplished its 
^reat and good designs. In the mean tiine, devotion 
opens to them i^ blessed and holy sanctuary : that sanc- 
tuary in which the wounded heart is healed, and the wea- 
ry mind is at rest ; where the cares of the world are for- 
gotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its miseries 
disappear; where greater objects open to our view than 
an^ which the vorld presents ; where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sweeter and a calmer light beams- on t{ie af- 
flicted heart. In those moments of devotion, a pious man, 
pouring out his wants and sorrows to an Almighty sup- 
porter, feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in a 
vale of woe. God is with him : Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are with him ; and though he should be bereaved of every 
firiend on earth, he can look up in Heaven to a friend that 
will never desert him. blair« 

SECTION IV. 
The Close of Life. 

Wheh we contemplate the close of life 5 the termination 
oi man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay ; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender? What heart but then warms with the 
glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather^ 
on revolving the fate of passing and short lived man r 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the inso- 
l^t calfe of the master, ffom whom he received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber 
on his bed of straw, nor be hurried awsjr from his homeijr 
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tneal, to undergo the repeated labors of the dajry While 
his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decay- 
ed neighbors are carrying him thither, it is good for us to 
think, that this man too was our brother ; that for him the 
aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep; tliat, neglected as he was hj the world, he posses- 
sed p&rhaps both a sound und .^rita'iding, and a worthy 
heart; and is now carried b anr; i: to rest in Abraham's 
bosonij* At no great distance fum [lina, the grave is open- 
ed to receive the rich atid proi'd man. For, as it is said 
with emphasis in th(^ rjanble, "the rich man also died, 
and was buried." H:3 also died. His riches prevented 
not his sharing the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps^ 
through luxury> they accelerated his doom. Then indeed, 
"the mourners ^0 about the streets;*' and while, in all the 
pomp and magniticence of woe, his funeral is preparing, his 
neirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on oiie 
another with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dis- 
pute about the division of his substance/ One day, we see 
carried along the coflSn of the smiling infant ; the fiower 
just nipped as it began to blossom in the parent's view f 
and the next day, we behold the young man, or young wo- 
man, of blooming form and promising hopes, laid in an un- 
timely grave. While the funeral is attended by a numer- 
ous unconcerned company, who are discoursing to one an- 
other about the n^ws of the day, or the ordinary affairs of 
life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourn- 
ing, and represent to themselves what is passing there* 
Tliere we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent 
grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their littlo 
society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the cham- 
ber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By such attention 
to the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will 
be gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has in full maturity 
sunk at last into rest. As we are going along to the man- 
sion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to dis- 
course of all the changes which such a person has seen 
during the course of his life.^4ie has passed, it is likely, 
through varieties of fortune. ^%He has experienced prosper^ 
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ity aad adversity. He has seen families and kindreds 
rise and fall. He ha3 seen peace and war succeeding in 
their turns; the face of his country undergoing many al- 
terations $ and the very city in which he dwelt rising in a 
manner, new around him./^ After all he has heheld, his 
eyes are now closed forever.^ He was becoming a stran- 
^r in the midst of a new succession of men. A race wha 
Knew him not, had arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes 
the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, 
^'one generation passeth, and another generation cometh ;*^ 
and this great inn is by turns evacuated, and replenished, 
by troops of succeeding pil^ims/ O vain and inconstant 
"world ! O fleeting and transient life ! When will the sons 
of men learn to think of thee as they ought ? When will 
they learn humanity from the afflictions of their brethren ; 
or moderation and wisdom, from the sense of their own fu- 
gitive state. BLAIR. 
SECTION V. 

JBxalted Society^ and the Renewal of Virtuous Connexions^ 
two Sources of future Felicity. 

Besidks the felicity which springs from perfect love^ 
t]iere are two circumstances which particularly enhance 
the blessedness of that ^' multitude who stand before the 
tiirone ^' these are, access to the most exalted society, and 
renewal of the most tender connexions. The former is 
pointed out in the Scriptui-e, by <* joining the innumerable 
company of angels, and the general assembly and church of 
the first born ; by sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
^nd Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven ;'' a promise which 
opens the sublimest prospects to the human mind./ It al- 
lows good men to entertain the hope, that separated from 
all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and pol- 
luted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, with all those great and illustrious spirits who 
have shone in former ages as the servants of God, or the 
benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to 
celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and 
yrhose names we pronounce with veneration* 

United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
time renaw those ancient tonnexions with virtuous friendSi, 
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ivhich had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart, the most pleasing and tender senti- 
ment that perliaps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of 
all the sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none 
is so bitter as that occasioned bj the fatal stroke which 
separates us, in appearance for ever, from those to whom 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our heartsf 
Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish;; opens the 
wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and, by 
recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every spring 
of painlul sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how 
relieving the thought, that the separation is only temporary^ 
not eternal ; that there is a time to come of re-union with 
those with whom our happiest days were spent ; whose 
joys and sorrows once were ours 5 whose piety and virta© 
cheered' and encouraged us: and from whom, after we 
shall have landed on the peaceful shore where they dwell, 
BO revolutions of nature shall ever be able to part us more ? 
Such is the society of the blessed above. Of such are the 
multitude composed, who " stand before the throne.** 

BLAlHt 

V ^ SECTION VI. 

The Cleynency and Amiable Character of the Patriarch 

Joseph, 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scrip-* 
ture, is more remarkable or instructive than that of the 
patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all 
the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, 
rbin^ to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every statioa 
acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favor with G«d and 
man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelitjf was^ 
proved by strong^temptations, which he honorably resisted*; 
When thrown into prison by the artifice of a false woman, 
his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, 
even in that dark mansion. When called into the presence 
0^ Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he formed 
for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending 
famine, jus^y raised him to a high station, wherein his abil- 
ities were eminently displayed in the public service^ But 
in his whole history, there is no circumstance so striking 
Wi interesting as bis behavipr to his brethren who h%4 
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sold bim into slaverj. The moment in which he made 
himself known to themi was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character. It is such as rare* 
Ij occurs in the course of human events $ and is calculated 
to draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with 
any degree of sensibility of heart* ^ 

l^rom the whole tenor of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph^ upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypty 
made himself stranse to them, yet from the begining he 
intended to discoverhimself ; and studied so to conduct the 
discovery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. 
For this end, by aflS'.cted severity, he took measures for 
bringing down into Egypt all his father's children.^ They 
were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest, 
who was his younger brother by the same mother, and was 
particularly beloved b^ Joseph. Him he threatened to 
detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress. They all k new their 
Cither's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. Should he be prevented from returning, they 
dreaded that grief woold overpower the old man's spirits, 
and prove fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had par^* 
ticularly urged the necessity of Benjamin's accompanying 
his brothers, and had solemnly pledged hhgiBelf to their fa- 
Iher for his safe return^ craved upon this occasion, an au« 
M^ence of the governor ; and gave him a full account of the 
circumstances of Jacob's family. 

, Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to wtiorn he spoke, he 

Sints in' all the colors of simple and natural eloquence, 
e distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to 
the close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favorite ' 
ion, whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a 
lueast of prey ; laDoring now under anxious concern about 
his youngest son, the child of his old a^e, who alone was 
left aHve of his mother, and whom nothing but the calami* 
ties of severe famine could have moved a tender father to 
atnd &^m bome^ and expose to the dangers of a foreign 
land. ^' If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring 
down the grey hairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow 
t» the grc^ye. I pray thee, therefore, let thy servant abide, 
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instead of Che joung man, a bondman to our lord. For 
how shall I go up to my father, and Benjamin not with me ? 
l^t I see the evil that shall come on my father.'' 

i Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father and his father's house, 
of his ancient home, his country and his kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther concealment. 
*< He cried, cause every man to go out from me ; and he 
vept aloud. 7 The tears which he shed were not the tears 
of grief. They were the burst of affection. They were the 
effusions of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensibiU 
ities of nature. Formerly be had been moved in the same 
manner when he first saw his brethren before him. ^* His 
bowels yearned upon them ; he sought for a place where to 
weep. He went into his chamber ; and then washed his 
face and returned to them.'^ At that period his generous 
plans were not completed. , But now, when there was no 
farther occasion for constraining himself, he gave free vent 
to the strong emotions of bis heart. The first minister to 
tfie king of Egypt was not ashamed to show, that he felt 
as a roan, and a brother. " He wept aloud ; and the Egyp- 
tians, and the house of Pharaoh, heard him.'* 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situa- 
tion that were ever uttered ; " I am Joseph ; doth may fa- 
ther yet live ?" What could he, what ought he, in that im- 
passionate moment, to have said more ? this is the voice of 
nature herself, speaking her own language ; and it pene-. 
trates the heart ; no pomp of expression 5 no parade of kind- 
ness 5 but strong affection hastening to utter what is strong. 
ly felt , '• His brethren could not answer him 5 for they 
were troubled at his presence." Their silence is as expres- 
sive of those emotions of repentance and shame, which on 
this amazing discovery, filled their breasts, and slopped 
their utterance, as the few words which Joseph speaks, are 
expressive of the generous agitations which struggled for 
▼ent within him. No painter could' seize a more striking 
moment for displaying the characteristical features ^f the 
human heart, than what is here presented. Never was 
there a situation of more tender and virtuous joy on the one 
haxul ; nor, on the other. 6f more overwhelming confusion 
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and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the sacred 
historian^ it is set before us with greater enei^y and higher 
effect than if it had been wrought up with all the coloring 
of the the most admired modern eloquence. blair. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

. JJie following account of an affecting mournful exit^ is rela- 
ted bif Dr, Foung^ who was present at the melancholy scene. 

The sad evening before the death of the noble youtk 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awml re- 
flections, I was with him. No one was present but his phy- 
sician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
ruined. At my coming in, he said, " You and the physi- 
cian are come too late. I have neither life nor hop^. You 
both aim at miracles. You would raise the dead!^ Heav- 
en, I said, was merciful; *«CFr," exclaimed he, "I could 
not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to bless, 
and to save me ! I have been too strong for Omnipotence ! 
I have plucked down ruin.** Isaid, the blessed Redeem- 
er: '^ Hold ! hold I you wound me ! That is the rock on 
which I split; I denied his namef* 

Refusing to hear any thing from me, or to take any thing 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of 
pain would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehe- 
mence he exclaimed; *' Oh time! time I it is fit thou 
shouldst thus strike thy murderer to the heart! How art 
thou fled forever! A month! O for a single week! I asfc 
not for years ; thougii an age were too little for the much I 
have to do.'* ; On ray saying, we could not do too much ; 
that Heaven was a blessed place, " So much the worse. 
'Tis lost! 'tis lost ! Heaven is tome the severest part of hell !" 

Soon after I proposed prayer; "Pray you that can. I 
never prayed. I cannot pray, nor need I. Is -not Heaven 
on my side already ? It closes with my conscience. Its se- 
verest strokes hut second my own."/ Observing that his 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears, (who could 
forbear ? I could not) with a most affectionate look he said, 
** Keep those tears fur thyself. I have undone thee. Dost 
thou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more !'* 

Here his friend, too much affected, would have left him. 
"No, stay, thou still mayest hope; therefore heap me» 
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How madly have I talked I How madlj hast thou listen-* 
edy and believed! but look on my present state, as a full 
answer to thee, and to myself. This body is all weakness 
and pain ; but m^ soul, as if stang up by torment to great- 
er strength and spirit, is full powerful to reason; full migh- 
ty to suffer. And that, which thus ttiumphs within the 
jaws of immortality, is doubtless immortal ; and, as for a 
Deity, nothing less than an Almighty could inflict what I 
feel." 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary 
confessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his 
creed, extorted by the rack of nature^ when he thus, very 
passionately exclaimed ; ^' No, no ! let me speak on. 1 
have not long to sp&ak. My much injured friend I my 
soul,. as my body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of 
broken thought. Remorse for the past, throws xny thought 
on the future. Worse dread of the future, strikes it back 
on the past. I turn, and turn, and find no ray. Didst 
thou feel half the mountain that is on me, thou woulJst 
struggle with the martyr for his stake ; and bless Heaven 
for the flames ! that is not an everlasting flame ; that is 
not an unquenchable fire." 

How were we struck ! yet, soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cri^ 
but! "My principles have poisoned my friend 5 my ex- 
travagance has beggdred my boy ! my unkindness has mur- 
derecfmy wife! And is there another hell ? Oh 1 thou blas- 
phemed, yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refuge, 
if it hide me from thy frown !'' Soon after, his understand- 
ing failed. His terrified imagination ottered horrors not 
to he repeated, or ever forgotten. And ere the sun, (which 
I hope, has seen few like him) arose, the gay, young, no- 
ble, ingenious, accomplished, and most wretched Altamont, 
expired I 

If this is « man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? 
How quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In 
what a dismal gloom they sit forever ! How short, alas ! 
the day of their rejoicing ! Fojr a moment they glitter, they 
dazzle I In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers 
their memories. Ah ! would it did I Infamy snatches them 
from oblivion. In the long living annals of infamy their 
triumphs are recorded. Thy sufferings, poor Altamont! 
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still bleed in the bosom of the heart stricken friend^ foy 
Altamonthad a friend. He might have' had roan jr.; His 
transient morning might have been the dawn of an immor- 
tal day. His name might have been gloriously enrolled ia 
the records of eternity. His memory might have left a 
sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the surviving friend^ 
salutary to the succeeding generation. With what capac- 
ity was he endowed ! with what advantages, for being 
greatly good i' But with the talents of an angel, a mau 
may l>e a fool. If he judges amiss in the supreme point 
judgins right in all else, but aggravates his folly ; as it 
shows hira wrong, though blessed with Hit best capacity of 
being right. x>r« young. 



CHAP. VII. 

BIAL0GUE8. 

SECTION I. 

BEMOtJRITtJS AND HERACLITUS.* 

The Vices and Follies of 3Ien shmld excite Compassion 
rather than Ridicule. 

JDemocriius, J. FIND it impossible to reconcile myself 
to a melancholy philosophy. 

HeraclUus. And [ am equally unable to appi^e of that 
Tain philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule 
one another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much afl^cted with the state of things; 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the 
philosopher. Does it not excite thy compassion, to see 
xnankind so frail^ so blind, so far de{ftirted from the rules 
of virtue ? 

• Deraocritus and Heraclitus were two ancient Philosophers* 
the former of -whom laughed, and the latter wept at the errors 
osid follies of mankind. 
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Dem, I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im^ 
pertinence and follj. 

Her, And jet> after all, they who are tlie objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but the 
persons with whom though livest, thy friends, thy family, 
Bay -even thyself. 

Ifem» I care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with ; and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with 
their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But 
is it certain, that thou art not as extrav^ant as they are ? 

Hem, I presume that I am not 5 since m every point, my 
sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her* There are follies of different kinds. By constant* 
)y amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of oth- 
ers, thou mayest render thyself equally ridiculous and cul- 
pable. 

Dem, Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; 
and to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. 
For my part, 1 cannot refrain from pleasing myself with 
the levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are 
not all men foolish or irregular in tlieir lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe tbey 
^re so: and on this ground. I pity and deplore their con- 
dition. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct 
themselves according to reasonable and just principles : 
But I, who do not suffer mys »lf to act as they do, must yet 
regard the dictates of my understanding and feelings which 
compel me to love them ; and that love fills me with com- 
pa3sion f6r tlieir mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou 
condemn me for pityieg my own species, my brethren, 
persons born in the same jcondition otlife, and destined to 
the same hopes and privileges; if thou shouldst enter a 
hospitaU where^ sick and wounded persons reside, would 
their wounds and distresses excite ihy mirth ? And yet, 
the evils of the body bear no comparison with those of 
the mind. Thou wouldst certainly blush at thy barbar^ 
it7,if thou hadst been so unfeeling, as to laugh at or des- 
pft8(- a poor miserable bei&g who had lost pne of his legs ? 
and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to ridicule 
tbosciwho appear to be deprived of the noUe powers of 
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the understaading, by the little regard which thej pay to 
its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be miiedi because the 
loss in not to be imputed to himself; but he who rejects 
the dictates of reason and conscience, voLuntaril j deprives 
himself of their aid. The loss originates in his •wn folly. 

Her, Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A furi* 
ous maniac, who should pluck out his own ejes, would de* 
serve more compasbioo than ap ordinary blind man* 

Dem* Come, let us accpmmodate the business. There 
is something to be said ou each side of the question. There 
is every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping* 
'^e world is ridiculous, and l laugh at it ; it is deplora- 
ble, and thou lamentest over it. Every person views it 
in his own way, and according to his own temper. One 
point is unquestionable, that mankind are preposterous i 
to think right and to act well, we must think and act dif- 
ferently from them. To submit to the authority, and fol* 
low the example of the greater pait of men, would render 
us foolish and miserable. 

Her, All this is, indeed true; but then, thou hast 
BO real love or feeling for thy species. The calamities 
of mankind excite thy mirth; and this proves that thou 
hast no regard for men, nor any true respect for the vir- 
tues which tney have unhappily abandoned. 

FENELONf Archbishop of Camthray. 

SECTI©N II, 

OIONTSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND BAMOM. 

0enuine Virtue commands RespecU «^» from the tad. 
^ Bionysius, Amazing! What do 1 see? It is Pythias 
j^ust arrived. It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it 
fjpossible. He is come to die, and redeem his friend. 
. ^ Pythias. Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my coit<* 
^finement, with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the 
Yows I had made ; to settle my family concerns according 
to the rules of justice; ami to bid adieu to my children^ 
that I might die trafiquii and satisfied. 

IHo. But why dost thoa return | hast thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a ittadmaQ) to seek it 
thus voluntarily ? 
Py. I rf^m to suffer though Iliave not deserted deatb. 
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Every prineip^e of honor aod goodness, forbids metoal* 
low my fTiend to die for tne. 
Dio. Dost thou, then love him better than thyself? 
Pif, No 9 I love him as myself. But I am persuaded 
ihat i ought to suffer death rather than my friend ; since it 
was me ^hom thou hadst decreed to die. It w^re not 
just that he should suffer, to deliver me from the death 
which was designed* not for Mm, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou supposest, that it is as unjust to infiict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Fy, Very true $ we are both ^entirely innocent; and it 
is equally unjust to make either of us suffer. 

IHo. Why dost thou then assertfthat it were injustic^ 
to pot him to death instead of thee ? 

Fy it is unjust in the same degree, to inflict death ei- 
ther on Damon or on myself; but Pythias were highly cul- 
pable to let Damon su^r tluit death, which the tyrant had 
prepared tor Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither on the day appointed, 
with no other view, than to save the life of a friencf, by los-^ 
ing thy own ? 

Fy. 1 return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus- 
tice which is common fo/ tyrants to inflict ; and, with res- 
pect to Damon to perform my duty, by r^cuing him from 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Bio. And now Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias would never re- 
turn ; and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ^ 
Da. I was but too well assured that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep 
bis promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained himi 
He \irould then* have lived for the coinfort and benefit of 
good men ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for 
nim ! 
Dio. What! Does life displease thee ? 
Da. Yes; It displeases me wlien I see and feel the pow- 
er of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no niore. I witt 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathises with 
his dying friend. But remember it waf rythiafr who wtfi^ 
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devoted by thee to destiuctio5« I come io submit to it, 
that I raaj redeem mj friend. Do not refuse me this con* 
soUtion in my last hoar. 

JDio. I cannot endure men> who despise death, and set 
»iy power at defiance, 

Jua, Thou canst not, then, endtire virtue. 

Bio, No : I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtneu 
which contemns life ; which dreads no punishment; ana 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da* Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictateof honor, justice and friendship. 

Bio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise mj authority. 

Ba, Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy 
pleasure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favor ; but 
I have excited thy indignation, by res^ning myself to thy 
power, in order tQ save him : be satisied then, with this 
sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionysius I remember, it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee : Damon could not. 

Bio, Alas! what do I see and hear ! where ami? How 
miserable 5 and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. 1 have spent my life in 
darkness and error. All my power and honors are insuffi* 
cient to produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired 
a single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. 
And yet these two persons in a private condition, love one 
another tenderly, unreservedly xonfide in each other, are 
mutually happy, and ready to die for each other's preser- 
vation. 

Fy. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any per- 
scD, expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and res- 
pected men, thou wouldst have secured their love and res- 
pect. Thoju hast feared mankind 5 and they fear thee; 
they detest thee 

Bio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. 1 give you your lives ; 
and I will load you with riches. 

Ba, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it till 
thou become good and ji^. Without these qualities, thou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and 
base flatterers.. To be loved and esteemed hy^ men of free 
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and generous minds, thou roust be virtuous ; affectionate, 
disinterested, beneficent 5 and know how to liye in a sort 
of equality with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 
FtNELONy drehbishop of Cmnkray. 

SECTION 111. 

LOCKB AND BATLE^ 

Christianity d^ended againd tfie cavils of Scepticism. 

Bayle. Yks, we both were philosophers ; but mj philo- 
sophy was the deepest. You dogmatized : f doubted. 

Locke* Do you make doubting proof of depth in philos- 
opiiy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bay, No : ^le more profound our searches are into the 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find : and 
the most subtile minds see objections and difficulties in ev- 
ery systein, which are overlooked or undiscoverable by or- 
dinary understandings. 

Locke. It wotild be better then to be no philosopher, and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may 
have the convenience of thinking that one knows something. 
I ftn<l that the eyes which nature has given me, see many 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, or 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
physician, who should offer me an eyewater, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it 
farther than ordinary vision; but would in the end put 
them out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, 
what I have supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those 
ofthebmly. It actually brought your own excellent un- 
derstanding, which was by nature quicksighted, and ren* 
deJ^^^ more so by art and a subtilty of logic peculiar to 
yourself; it brought, I say, your very acute understanding 
to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the great trutl^ 
ofreason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Bay, I own it did ; but your comparison is not jqst. I 
did not see well, before I used my phiiooophic eyewater: 
I only supposed I saw well ; but 1 was in an error, with 
all the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the per- 
ceptions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those 
false imaginations, and then I laudably endeavored to cure 
other men. 
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Lodce. A great cure indeed 1 aad don't jou think that^ 
in retarJi for the service jou did tbetn, tliey ought to erect 
you a statue I 

Ba^ Yesf it i&good for human^^ture to know its own 
weakness. When we arro^ntiy presume tti a strengtjk 
we have oot« we are always m great danger of hurting our^ 
selvesyor at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, bj 
vain and idle eflS)rts. 

Locke. 1 agree with you^that human nature should know 
its own weakness, bdt it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve it. This was my employment as a philoso- 
pher, i endeavored to discover the real powers of the 
miodytosee what it could do, and what it could not; to 
restrain it from eftbrts beyond its ability ; but to teach it 
how to advance as far as the faculties given to it by nature, 
with the utmost exertion and most proper culture of them, 
would allow it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I 
bad the line and the plummet always in my hands. Mapj 
of its depths 1 found myself unable to fathom 5 but, ^y cau- 
lioQ in sounding, and the careful observation L made in the 
course of mj voyage, I found out some truths of so much 
use to mankind, that they acknowledged me to have been 
their benefactor. 

Bay. Their ignorance makes them think so. Some oth- 
er philosopher will come hereafter, and show those truths 
CO be falsehoods. He will pretend to discover other truths 
of equal importance. A later sage, will arise, perhaps a- 
mohg men n;dw barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious 
discoveries will discredit the opinions of his admir^ pre- 
decessor. In pliilo&ophy,a8 in nature, all changes its form, 
and one thing exists by (lie destruction of another. 

Locke, 0|>inions taken up without a patient investiga- 
tion, depending on terms not accurately definecjl, and prin- 
ciples begged without proof, like tiieories to explain the 
phenomena of nature, built on suppositions instead of ex- 
periments, must perpetually change and destroy one an- 
otlier. But some opinions there are, even in matters not 
obvious to the common sense of mankind, which the mind 
has received on such rational grounds of assent, that they 
are i» immovable as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak 
philosophically) as the great laws of Nature, by which, 
under God, tlie universe is sustained. Can you seriousb 
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think, that, because the hypothesis df jrour countryman 
Descartes, which was nothing but an ingenilms, well ifn* 
agined romance, has been lately explodi^, the system of 
Newton, which is built on experiments and geometry, the 
two most certain methods of discovering truth, will ever 
fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the divini* 
tyofthe schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doc-' 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all 
enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and main* 
tained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bay. If you had asked Descartes, while he*was in the 
height ol^his vogue, whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any otiier philosophers, as that of Aristotle had 
been by his, what answer do you suppose he would have 
returned I 

Locke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference 
between the foundations on which the credit of those sys* 
terns, and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticisni is 
more affected than reaU You found it a shorter way to & 
great reputation, (the only wish of your heart,) to object, 
tiian to defend ; to pull down than to set up. And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of work. Then your 
huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, 
or obscene jest, and a grave ailment against the Chris- 
tian religion, a witty confutation of some absurd author, 
and an artful sophism to ii^peach some respectable truth, 
was particularly commodious to all our young smarts and 
smatterers in free thinking. But what mischief have yoa 
not done to human society ? You have endeavored, and 
with some degree of success^ to shake those foundations oa 
which the whole moral world, and the great fabric of soci^ 
happiness, entirely rest How could you, as a philosopher^ 
in the sober hours of reflection, answer for this to your 
conscience, even supposing you had doubts of the truth of 
a system, which gives to virtue its sweetest hopes^ to im- 
penitent vice its greatest fears, and to- true penitence its 
nest consolations ; which restrains even the least approach- 
8 to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for the infirmi- 
ies of our nature, which the stoic pride denied tp H^ bol 
lich its real imperfection and the goodness «f its io6ffite<* 
' beneyolent Creator^ so evidently require F 
L S 
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Bay. The mind is free i and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Anj restraint upon it is a violence doo^ to its na- 
ture, and a tjrannyagainst which it has a right to rehej. 

Locke, The mind, though free, has a governor witbia 
itself, which maj and ought to liuvit the exercise of its 
freedom* That governor is reason. 

Bay, Yes; but reason like other govern v>rs, has a policj 
more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon anj 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours has happened to setup a favorite notion, it notonljr 
submits impliciilj to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind.' Now I 
hold that 9nj man may lawfully oppose this desire in an- 
other ; and that if he is wise^ he will do bis utmost endeav- 
ors to check it in himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary na- 
ture to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take 
a pleasure to show our own power, and gratify our own 
pridey'by degrading the notions set up by other men, anil 
generally respected ? 

Bay. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens that, if oi^e man build and consecrate a temple to fol- 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke* Do you think it beneficial to human society, t« 
have all temples pulled down ? 

Bay. I cannot say that I do.^ 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis^ 
tinction to show us which you mean to save. 
' Bay. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian^ 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
•ectaryy and a total indifierenee to all religion F 

Bay. With regard to morality, I was not indifferent. 

Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard 
to the sanctions religion gives to morality ? How coul4 you 
Bublish what tends so directly and apparently io weaken 
an mankind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this 
sacrificing the great interests of virtue to the little motives 
rfvi|ityT 

Bay. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wr^^ng by declaring: that> which on a full disctts^n of the 
question; he sincerely tluoks to be true« 
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Locke. An enthusiast who advances doctrines prejudi- 
cial to society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat<of a disturhed itnagina-^ 
tioTi, to plead in an alleviation of his fault. But your* coof 
head, and sound judgment, can have no such excuse. I 
know very well there are •passages in all your Works, and 
those not few, where you tafk like a rigid moralist. I 
have also heard that your character was irreproachably 
good* But when, in the most labored parts of your wri- 
tings, you sap the surest foundations of all motil duties 5 
what avails it that in others, or in the conduct of your life, 
you appeared to respect them ? How many, who have 
stronger passions than you had, and are desirwjs to get rid 
of the curb that restrains them, wil] lay hold of your scep- 
ticism, to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir- 
tue! What a misfortune it i^ to have made such a use of 
$uch talents! It woukt have been better for "y on and for 
mankind, If you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theo- 
logians, or the most credulous monk in a Portuguese con- 
vent. The liches of the mind, like those of fortune, may 
be employed so perversely, as to become a nuisance and 
pest, instead of an ornament and support, to society. 
.^ Baifi You are very severe upon me. But do you count 

• it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from 
the frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of 
fanaticism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? 
Consider how much mischief these have done to the world I 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, 

, what conv^ilsions of government, what confusion in society, 
did they produce ! Nay, iu that we both live in, though 
much more enlightened than the former, did 1 not see 
them occasion a violent persecution in my own country ? 
and can you blame me for striking at the root of these 
evils? 

Lotke. The root of these evils you well know, wai 
false religion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and 
hell are not more different than the system of faith I de- 
fended^and that which produced the horrors of which yott 
9peak* Why would you ao fallaciously confound them 
together hi some of your writings, that it requires much 
more judgment and a more diligent attention, than ordi- 
lary readers have, to separate them again^ and to Baake 
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the proper distinctions ? This, indeed, is the great art of 
the most celebrated free thinkers. Thej recommeml 
themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, bj lively sti'okea 
of wit, and bj arguments really strong, against supersti- 
tion, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the sama time, 
they insiduously throw the colops of these upon the fair face 
of true religion; and dress her out in their garb, with a 
malignant intention to render her odious or despicable, to 
those who have not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have th^js deceived them- 
selves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book, that 
ever was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is 
so repugnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all ab- 
surd superstitions, to all tliat can tend to disturb or injure 
society, as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bay. Mankind are so made, that, when they have beea 
over heated, they cannot be broug 
as;ain, till they have been over c 
iBi'j;ht be necessary, to abate the fe* 
religion, 

Locke. A wise prescription, inde 
lytical state of the mind, (for such a 
a palsy, which deprives the mind o 
its natural and vital powersj) in oi 
which temperance, and the milk 
trines, would probably cure ! 

Bay* 1 acknowledge that those m 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the 
mixture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridicu* 
loas nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. God lias givem 
us a most excellent physic for the soul, in all its diseases 3 
but bad and interested physicians, or ignorant and con- 
ceited quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, 
ihat much of the benefit of it is unhappily lost. 

JiQRZ> LITTLETON. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PUBUC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres, 

HE time is come, I'atherSt when that which haskiig 

been wishet] for, towards allaying the envy your order na& 
been subject to, and removing the imputations against tri* 
als, is eftectuall/ put in your power. An opinion has lon^^ 
prevailed, not on!y here at home, but likewise in foreign 
countries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the 
state, that in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, 
however clearly convicted. There is now to be brought 
upon bis trial before you, to the confusion^I hope, of the 
propagators of this slanderous imputation, one whose life 
and actions condemn him in the opinion 9fali impartial 
persons ; but who, according to his own reckoning, and de« 
dared dependence upon his riches, is already acquitttd r 
J mean Caius Vcrrcs. I demand justice of yoU| Fathers, 
upon the robber of the public treasury,, the oppressor of 
Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the ri^ts and 
privileges of Humans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If 
that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority, Fatliers, will be venerable and sacred in 
the eyes of the public ; but if his great riclies should bias 
you in his fayor, I shall still gain one point, to make it ap« 
parent to all the world, that what was wanting in this case, 
was not a criminal nore prosecutor, but justice, and ade- 
quate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth« 
what does his qusestorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of vil- 
lanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money by 
his own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army 
deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil 
and religious rights of a people violated. Tlie emplo/- 
roent he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, uhat dul it 
produce but the ruin of those countries ? In nhicb, hoys- 
es, cities, and temples were robbed by him. What was 
Sis conduct in his prcetorship here at home ? Let the plun* 
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dered temples, and public works neglected, that he might 
embezzle thp money intended for carrying them oh, bear 
ivitness. How did he dischai-ge the omce of a jad^ f Liet 
those who suffered by his injustice answer. But his Prse-^ 
torship in Sicily crowns all his works of wickedness, and 
finishes a lasting monument to his infamy. Thi mischiefs 
done by him in that unhappy country, during the three 
years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, under tne wisest and best of preetors, will not be 
sufficient to restore things to the condition in which^ he 
found them 5 for it is notorious, that during the time of his 
tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of 
their own original laws ; of the regulations made for their 
benefit by the Roman senate, upon their coming under the 
protection of the commonwealth; nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all causes 
in Sicily for these three years. And his decisions have 
broken all Iaw,all precedent, all right. The sums he fias, 
by arbitrary taxes, and unheard of impositions, extorted 
from the industrious poor, are not to be computed. The 
most faithful allies of the common eaith have been treated 
as enemies. Roman citizens have like slaves, been put to 
death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punish- 
ments ; and men of the most unexceptionable characters, 
condemned and banished unheard. The harbors, though 
sufficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns have 
been opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery and 
sailors, belonging to a province under the protection of the 
commonwealtn, have been starved to death; Whole fleets, 
to the great detriment t)f the province, suffered to perish. 
The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman great- 
ness, the statues of heroes and princes have been carried 
off; and the temples stripped of the images. Having by 
his iniquitous sentences filled tlie prisons with the moht in- 
dustrious and deserving of the people 5 he then proceeded 
to order numbers of Roman citizens to be strangled in the 
gaols ; so that the exclamation, " I am a citizen of Rome !" 
which has often in the most distant regions, and among the 
roost barbarous people, been a protection, was of no service 
to them 5 but, on the contrary, brought a speedier and 
more severe punishment upon them. 
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I ask now, Verres, what thou hastr to advance against 
tiiis charge ? Wilt thou pretend to denj it ? Wilt thoa 
prctendy that any thing false, that even any thing aggrava- 
ted is alleged against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, 
committed the same outrage against the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens, shoulcf we not think we had sufficient^round 
for demanding satisfaction ? What punishment ought, 
then, to be iniucted upon a tyranical and wicked Prsetor, 
who dared at no greater distance than Sicily, within sight 
of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous death of cruci* 
fixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Ga* 
vius Cosanus, only for his having asserted his privilege of 
citizenship, and declared his intention of appealing to the 
justice of his country, against a cruel oppressor, who had 
unjustly confined hini in - prison at Syracuse, whence he 
had just made his escape I The unhappy man, arrested as 
he wasgoin^ to embark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicked preetor. W ith eyes darting fury, and a 
countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought; 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, or 
even of suspicion, of havin;^ come to Sicily as a spy. ft 
was in vain that the unhappy man cried out f^ 1 am a Ro» 
man citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius who is 
now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The 
blood-thirsty pr^tor, deaf to ail he could urge in his own 
defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 
Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging 5 whilst the onlj words he uttered, 
amiifst his cruel sufferings, were, '^ I am a Roman citi- 
zen!'' With these he hoped to defend himself from vio- 
lence and infamy. But of so little service was this privi- 
lege to him, that, while he was thus asserting his citizen-r 
ship, the order was given for his execution ? for his execu- 
tion upon the cross! 

O liberty! O sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear! O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! once sa- 
cred ! now trampled upon! But what th^Mi ! is it come 
to this ? shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people, iv a Roman prov- 
ince, withm sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire 
and red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous 
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death ef the cross^ a Roman cttisea ? Shall neither th6 
criesof innocence expiriBg agony, nor the tears ofpitjiog 
spectators, nor the ntiijesty of tlie Roman commonwealth^ 
nor the fear of the justice of his conntryj restrain the licen- 
tious,and wanton cruelty of a monster, who in coi^fidence 
of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets man- 
kind at defiance ? . -^ 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice. Fathers, will not, by sufferiiig.the atrocious 
and unexampled intwleace of Caius Verres to escape due 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of authority, and Ide introduction i^ general 
dinarchy and cji^nfiision. \ ciceho's oratioks. 

SECTION II. 

Speech of ^DHERBAU to Hie Roman Senate, imploring 
their pi'ptection against JucunruA. 

FATHERS ! 

It is known to you^ that king Miclpsa, my fatlier, m 
his death hed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
/conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and my- 
self, the children of his own body, the admmistration of 
the kingdom of Nuraidia, directing us to consider the sen- 
ate and people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged 
us to ilse our best endeavors to be serviceable to the Ro- 
man commonwealth J assuring us, that your protection 
would prove a defence against all enemies; and would be 
instead of armies, fortifications and treasures. While my 
brother and 1 were thinking of nothing hut how to regulate 
ourselves according to the directions of our deceased Sther, 
Jugarth.i> the most infamous of man kind ! breaking through 
all ties of gratitude and of common humanity, and tramp* 
ling on the authority of the Roman commonwealth, procur* 
ed the murder of my unfortunate brother; and has driven 
me fro«u my throne and native country, though he knows C 
inherit, from my grandfather Massinisita, and my father 
Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

F.tr a prince to be reduced by villany, to i »y distreasfal 
circumt*tances, is calamity enough; but my misfortunes 
are heightened by Hhe consideration, that 1 find mvself 
obliged to solicit your assistance, Fadiers, for the Sf'r vice* 
done you by my ancestors, not for any I have been able t0 
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render you in my own persoiL Jogurtha has pit it ooto( 
my power to deserve any thing at yoar hands ; and has 
forced me to be burdensome, before I could be useful te^ 
you. And yet if I had no plea, but my undeserved mis- 
ery, a once powerful prince, the descendant of a raceof il« 
lustrious monarchs, now without any fault of my own, des- 
titute of every support, and reduced to the necessity of 
begging foreign assistance, against an enemy who has seiz- 
ed my throne and my kin^om, if my unequalled distresses 
were all I had to plead, it would become the greatness of 
^ the Roman commonwealth, to protect the injured, and to 
check the trijimph of daring wickedness over helpless inno* 
eence. But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, 
Jugurtha has driven me from the very dominions which the 
senate and the people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and, 
irom which my grandfather, and my father, under your 
umbrage expelled Syphax and the Cartha^enians. Thus, 
Fathers, your kindness to our family is defeated ^ and Ju- 
gurtha in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

# wretched prince \ cruel reverse of fortune i Q fa- 
ther Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generositv; 
that he, whom thy goodness raised to an. equality witkthy 
own children, should be the murderer of thy children ? 
Must, then, the royal house of Nuroidia always be a scene 
of havoc and blood r While Carthage remained, we aoflTer- 
ed, as was to be expected, all sorts of hardships from their 
hostile attacks ^ our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, 
the Roman commonwealth,at a distance. When that scourge 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourselves on the 
prospect of established peace. But instead of peace, . be- 
hold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood t 
and the only surviving son of its late king, flying from aa 
adopted murderer, and seeking that safety in foreign partly 
which he cannot command in his own kingdom. 

Whither, • I whither shall I fly T If I return to the roy- 
al palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized by 
tiie murderer of my brother. What can I there ezpecty 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue in my bloody 
' those hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? If t 
were to fly for refuge, or for assistance, to any other court, 
from what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman 
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Qommooweaith give me up? From mj own family or 
friends I have no expectations. My royal father is no 
more. He is beyond the reach of violence^ and out of hear- 
ing of the complaints of his unhappy son. Were my broth- 
er alive» our mutual sympathy wotild be some alleviation. 
But be is hurried out of life, in his earl^ youth, by the very 
hand which should have been the last to injure anj of the 
.royal family of Numtdia. The bloody Jugutha has butch* 
ered all whom be suspected to be in my interest. Some 
have been destroyed by the lingering torment of the cross. 
Others have been given a prey to wild beasts; aDd their 
anguish made the sport of men more cruel than wild beasts. 
If there be any yet alive, they are shut up in dungeons^ 
there to dr.ag out a life more Intolerable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome, from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexam- 
|rted distresses of a prince, who is by the cruelty of a wick- 
ed intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let 
not the crafty insinuatbns of him who returns murder for 
adoption, prejudice your iudgment. Do not li^en to the 
wretch who nas butchered the son and relations of a king 
who gave him power to sit on the same throne with his own 
sons. I have been informed that he labors by his emissa^ 
ries to prevent your determining any thing against him ia 
bis absence ; pretending that I magnify my distress^ and 
might for him have staid in peace in my own kingdom. 
But if ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from 
above shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs over 
thof.e whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel 
distress, and suifer for his impious ingratitude to my &• 
ther, and his blood thirsty cruelty to my brother. 
, O murdered, butchered brother! t) dearest to my htart, 
now gone forever from my sight ! But whv ^ould I lament 
his death ? Hq is indeed deprived of the blessed light of 
heaven, of life and kingdom at once, by the very persoa 
who ought to have been the first to hazard hH own life, in 
^^fehce of any one of Micipsa's family^ But, as things 
Itt-e^ m^ brother is not so much deprived of these comfiMls, 
as delivered from terror, from fiight, from exile, ami the 
endless train of miseries which render life to me a burden. 
He lies full low« gored wi til wounds, and festerii^ in Irs 
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own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of the 
miseries vvfiich rend my soul witli agony and distraction^ 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankind^ of the uncen- 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in roy pow* 
er to punish his murderer. I am not master of the means 
of securing my Ovvn lifcr So fur from beingJn a conditioii 
ta defend my kingilom from the violence of the usurper^ 
lam obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own 
person. 

Fathers] Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! 
To you I fly for refuge from the murderous fory of Jusur- 
tha. By your affection for your children 5 by your lore 
for TOur country 5 by your own virtues; by the majesty of 
the Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, ana all 
that is dear to yoa, deliver a wretched prince from unde- 
served, unprovoked injury 5 and save the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, which is your own property, from being the prey of 
violence, usurpation, and cruelty ! * sallust. 

SECTION IH. 

T^<e Jpostle PauVs noble defence before Festus and Agrvppa^ 

Agkippa said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forth the hand and answer- 
ed for himself. 

I thitik myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall an- 
swer for myself this day before thee concerning all the 
things whereof 1 am accused by the Jews; especially as I 
know thee to be expert in all customs and questions which 
are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech thee to hear 
me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
among roy own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 
who knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify^ 
that after the straitest sect of our religion. I lived a Phari- 
see. And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the 
promise made by God to our fathers; to which {)romise, 
our twelve tribes, continually serving God day and night, 
hope to come ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I 
am accused by the Jews. 

Why sl)ould it be thought a thing incredible with yea, 
that God ^ould raise the dead ? 1 verily thought with my- 
self that. 1 ought to do many things contrary to the naa|0 
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ef Jesus of Nazareth : a^d this I did in Jerosslem. Maay 
of the saints I shot up ia prison, having received authoritj 
from the chief priests ; and when thev were put to death, 
I gave mj voice against them. And I often punished then^ 
ia everj syoago^ue, and compelled them to blaspheme } 
and being exceedingly mad against tliem, I pei^coted them 
even ubIo strange cities. But as i went to Damascus, witk 
authority and commission from the chief priests, at middaj, 
Q king ! I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about me, and them 
vho journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 
the earth, 1 heard a voice speaking to me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou mtt» It 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks* And I said, 
Vfho art thou, Lord ? And he replied, 1 am Jesu^ whom, 
thod persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for f 
have appeared to thee for this purpose, to make thee a min- 
ister, and a witness both of these things, which thou hast 
sees, and of those things in which I will appear to thee t 
delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, to 
"^hom I no w send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn theni 
£rom darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ence amongst them who are sanctified by faitii that is in me. 

Whereupon, Q king Agrippa ! i was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but showed first of them of Damascus, 
Jind at Jerusalem, and througli all the coasts of Judea,aD4 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
9od, apd do works meet for repentance* For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple ; and went about to kill 
ne. Having, however, obtained lielp from God, I continue, 
to this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying no 
other things than those which the prophets and Moses da* 
clared should come: that Christ should sufi&r; that he 
would be the first who should ris^ from the dead $ and that 
ha would .show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus npoke for himself, Festus said, witha kmd 
voice, *< Paul, thou art beside thyself; much karninghath 
made thee mad.'' But he replied^ I am not mad, most no- 
ble Fastus ; but speak the words of truth and soberness* 
For the king knoweth these things, before whom I also speak 
freely. I am persuaded that none of these things are hid« 
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4e» from faim: for this thing wa# not doae in a corner.. 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I know that 
thou believeat. Then Agrippa said to Paul, « almost thou 
pcrsuadest me to be a christian.'^ And Paul replied, " I 
wooTd to God, that not only thou, hut also all that hear rot 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am 
except these bonds.''* aots xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord MansfUWs Speech in the House of Peers^ 1770, on 

' the hill for preventing the ddays of justice, byi 

claiming the privilege of Parliament. 

MY LORDS, 

When I consider the importance of this bill to yo»P , 
lordships, I am not surprised it has taken op so much of 
your consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common 
magnitude ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds 
of the legislative body of this great kingdom, certain priYi* 
leges and immunities of which they have been long possess? 
ed. Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be 
placed in, that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is 
made a judge in its own cause. There is somethii^ im» 
planted in the breast of man so attached to self, so tena- 
cious of privileges once obtained, that in such a situation, 
cither to discuss with impartiality, or decide with justice, 
has ever been held the sammit of all human virtue. The 
bill now in question puts your lordships in this very pre-* 
d teamen t: and I doubt not but the wisdom of your clecis-^ 
ion ivill convince the world, that were self interest and 
justice are in opposite scales, the latter will ever prepon** 
derate with your lordships. 

Privileges- have been granteil to legislators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ^ 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both houses should be free 
in their persons in cases of civil suits : for there may come & 

♦ How happy was this ^reat Apostle, even in the most peril- 
ous circumstances ! Though under bonds and oppression, hjsf 
mind was free and raised above every fear of man. With what 
di|psity and composure does he defend htmself and tbe noble'' 
cause he had ctpoosed; whilst he displays the most comp««t 
•iomite and generous feelings for those who wer^ stfange^s to . 
th» i«^lme teligion by which he was animate4 I 
M t 
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Jiimt when the safetj and welfare of this wfiol^ eroiMre, 
maj depend upon their attendance in parliament I am 
far from advising anj measure that vvould in fotare endan- 
ger the state; but the hill before j^our lordships has, I am 
confident^ no soch tendency ; for it expressly secures the 

Crsons of members of either house in all civil suits. This 
tng the case, I confess, when I see many noble lords, for 
whose judgment I have a very great respect, standing up 
lo oppose a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery of just and legal debts, 1 am astonished and ama- 
zed. They^ I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public prin- 
ciples : I would not wish to insinuate, that private interest 
had the least weight in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
has miscarried ; but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think when it had passed the commons, ^at it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall 
It be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the na- 
tion, the highest judicial and legislative bpdj of the realm, 
endeavor to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow subjects? Forbid it justice! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as i am, with 
bit half the difficulties and delays occasioned iu the courts 
uf justice, und'er pretence of privilege, they would not, nay^ 
they could not oppose the bill. 

1 have waited with patience to hear what ar^ments 
might bf urged against the bill ; but 1 have waited in vain ; 
the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh against it< 
The iu$tiee and expediency of the bill are such as render 
it self evident It is a proposition of that nature* that can 
Qeitber be weakened by argument, nor entangled with sopli- 
islry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords, 
'to the wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently thej 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
idt^Vd prevent all civil suits from proceeding duririg the 
sitting oTparliament, but likewise granted protection to the 
very servients of members. I shall say nothing on the wis^ 
4081 ef ottf ancestors ; it might perhaps appear invidious ; 
IhM is not l^ecessary in the present case, i shiJl only sav, 
Ibat the nc^ lords, who flatter themselves with the weight 
of that rofi^tion, should remember, that, as circumstances 
alteri thil^lhemsetves should alter* Formerly it was not 
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so fashionable either for masters or servants to run in dkbt, 
as it is»«t present. Formerly we were not that great com- 
mercial nation we are at present; nor formerly were mer- 
chants and manufacturers members of parliament, as at 
present. Ilie case is now very different : both merchants 
and manufacturers ai'e with great propriety, elected mem- 
bers of ^e lower house. Commerce having thus ^t into 
the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must be done 
away. We all know that the very soul atid essence of trade 
are regular payments ; and sad experience teaches us, that 
there are men, who will not make their regular payments 
without the compulsive power of the laws* The law then 
ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to partic- 
ular men, or particular ranks^^f men, is, in a free and cotaa- 
inercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
ihat^ which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall 
only say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee 
much inconveniency, from the persons of their servants 
being liable to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that 
the coachman of a peer may be arrested, while he is dri- 
ving his master to the house, and that, consequently, he 
^vHinotbe able to attend his duty in parliament. If this 
wefre actually to happen, there are so many methods by 
v^hich the member might still get to the house, that I cao 
hardly think the noble lord is serious in his objection. 
Another noble peer said, that by this bill, one might lose 
his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to be 
a contradiction in terms ; for he can neither be a valuable 
servant^ nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. 
If my servant by unforseen accidents has got into debt, 
and i still wish to retain him, i certainly would pay the 
demand. But upon no principle of liberal legislation what- 
ever, can my servant have a title to set his c«'editor8 at de- 
fiance, while C?r forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
may be torn from his family, and locked up in a gaXil. It 
ti monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however, the de- 
. termination of «iis day will entirely put an end to all ^u^ 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into a law 
tbe bill now under your lofdship^s consideration. 
' I come now to^sp^^Hpon wbaty nt^deed, I wouM hatre 
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gladlj avoideii, had I not been particulailj pointed at, for 
the pari I bare taken io this bill. It has been s^id, bj a 
noble lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running the 
rac^ of popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, 
that applause bestowed by after ages on good aad virtuous 
actions, I have lon^ been struggling in that race ; to what 
purpose all trying time, can alone determine* But if the 
noble lord means that mushroom popularity, which is raised 
without nwrit, and lost without a crime, he is much mis- 
taken in his opinion. I defy tlie noble lord to point out a 
tingle action of my life, in which the popularity of the times 
ever had the smallest influence on my determinations. I 
thank God I have a more permanent' and steady rute for 
my conduct, the dictates of my own breast. Those who 
have forgone that pleasing adviser, apd given up their 
mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely 
pity; I.pity them still more, if their vanity leads them t(x 
mistake the shouts of a mob, for the trumpet of fome^ Expe- 
rience might infiirra them, that many, who have been sain- 
ted with the huzKis of a crowd oneday^ \mye received their 
c^xecrations the next j and many, who by the popularity of 
their times, have been held up as spotless patriot's, hav^f. 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when trutk 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. Whj 
then thii noble lord can think I am ambitious of present pop- 
ularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, I am at a 
loss to determine Besides, I do not know that the bill nowr 
before your lordships will be popular; it depends much upon 
the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to compel 
people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the present . 
must be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away any of the privileges of ^rliament; for 
I very well remember, and many of your lordships nuiy re» 
wember, that, not long ago, the popular cry was for the ex- 
tension of privilege; ana so far did they carry it at that 
time, that it was said, the privilege protected members ^ven 
in criminal actions ; nay, such was the power of popular 
prejudices over weak minds, that the very decisions of some 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was 
uadoubtediy an abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, and 
I think so still ; but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrioei 
99d onae imiD^iMel j from those iN)o are called the (riandf 
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©f liberty ; how deservedlj, time will show. True liberty^ 
in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally ad< 
ministered to all; to the king and to the beggar. Where 
is the justice then^or where is the law that protects a mem- 
ber of parliament more than any other man, from the pun- 
ishment due to his crimes ? I'he laws of this country allow 
of no place, nor any empioyment to be a sanctuary for 
crimes; and where I have the honor to sit as judge, nei* 
therroyal favori nor popular applause, shall ev^ protect 
the guilty. 

I nave now only to bee pardon tor having employed so 
much of your lordship's time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate: but I cfoubt not your lordships' determination 
will convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute 
so much to theequal distribution of justice as the present^ 
requires with your lordships but very little support, 

SECTION V. 
Jin Address to Young Persona. 

1 INTB^*9, in this address, to sbow you the tmportahce 
•f be^nning early to give serious attention to your conduct. 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must per- 
ceive that there is a ri^ht and a Wrong, in human actions. 
You see, that those who are born with the same advanta- 
ges of fortune, are not all equally prosperous in the course 
of life. While some of them, by wisft and steady con(luct, 
attain distinction in the world, and pass their days with 
comfort and honor ; otiiers of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behavior, forfeit the advantages of their birth; in- 
volve themselves in much misery ; and end in being a dis- 
grace* to tlieir friends, and a burden on society. Early, 
thenmay you learn, that it is not on the eiiernal condi- 
tion in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which you are to act, that your warfare or unhappiness, 
your honor or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of greater montent, than to regu- 
late wv^r plan of conduct with the most serious attention, 
befoSydu have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable 
erroi^r If instead of exerting reflection for this valuable 
"purpose, you deliver yourselves up, at ho critical a time, to 
«loth and pleasure; if you refuse to listen to any counsel- 
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lor but homor, or to aiteod to any pHrsait except that of 
amusement ; if jou allow reuraelves to float loose and care- 
less oil the tide of life, reaiiy to receive any direction which 
the current of fashion maj chance to give y()j[|M^t can 
you expect tp follow from such beginnings ? W^e^ ma- 
ny around you are undergoing the $ad consequences of a 
like indiscretion, for what reason shall not thoee conse- 
qaences extend to you ? Shall you attain success without 
that preparation, and escapo dangers without that precau- 
tion which is required of others ? Shall happiness grov? up 
to jrou, of its own accord, and, solicit your acceptance, 
when, to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, and the acquisition of labor and core f Deceive not 
yourselves with such arrogant hopes. Whatever be your 
i-ank, Providence will not, for your saice, reverse its estab- 
iislied order. The Author of your being hath enjoined 
you to " take heed to your waya ; to ponder the paths of 
your feet ; to remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth." He hath decreed, ^at rf:ey only '< who seek after 
wisdom, shall find it ; that fooU ^all be afflicted, because 
of their transgressions 5 and th \t whoever refuseth instruc- 
tion, shall destroy his own soul.^' By listening to theae 
admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a 
proper mixture of serious thought, you may insure cheer- 
fulness for the rest of fife ; but by delivering yourselves up 
at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation 
of lasting heaviness of heart. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have sugi^ested, or yrnir friends 
have proposed, you. will not hefeitate to acknowledge, that 
in order to pursue them with advantage, some previous dis- 
cipliue is requisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be 
your profession, no education is more necessary to your 
success, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions anil 
habits. This is the universal preparation for every cbarac- - 
ter, and every station in life. Bad as the world is, respect 
is always paid to virtue. In the usual course of human af- 
fairs, it will be found, that a plain understanding, k>lned 
with acknowleilged worth, contributes more to prow^tv^ 
than the brightest parts without probity or honor, \jwaifi- 
er science or business, or public life, be your aim,>%irj|i9, 
fttn enters fer a principal share into all those greut cfe-^ 
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partments of society. It is connected with cminerce, in 
every liberal irtj'witb reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distinction, in every public sta- 
tion. The vigor which it gives the mind, aiid the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous sentiments which 
it breathes ; the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the 
ardor ©f diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which 
it procures ^om pernicious apd dishonorable avocations ; 
are the foundations of all that is highly honorable, or great- 
ly successful among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging- endowments you 
now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order 
ta their shining with proper tustre. Feebie are the aUrac- 
tioBS of the fairest form, if it be suspected that nothing 
within corresponds to the pleasing appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is supposed to be the 
vehicle of malice. By whatever means you may at first 
attract the attention, you can hold the esteem, and secure 
the hearts of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the 
accomplishments of the mind. These are the qualities 
whose influence will last, when the lustre of all that once 
sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, sa essential to your future felicity and honor. 
Now is the seed time of life; and according to '^ what you 
sow you shall reap." Your character is now, under Divine 
assistance^ of your own forming; your fate is in some 
measure, put into your own hands. Your n^ure is as yet 
pliant and soft. Habits have not established their domin- 
ion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied your understand- 
ing. The world has i^bt had time to contract and debase 
your afiections.. All your powers are more vigorous, dis- 
embarrassed, and free, than they will be at any future pe- 
riod. Whatever impulse you now give to your desires 
and passiops, the direction ts likely to continue. It wjli 
form the channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may 
determine its everlasting issue. Consider then the employ « 
ment of this important jfieriod, as the highest trost whick 
shall ever be committed to you ; as in a great measure, 
decisure of your happiness, in time, and in eternity. As 
m-^ eocc^sstOB of the seasons, each, by the invariable laws 
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of nature, al^ts the prodhictions of wh^t ia aext in cotirso, 
to, in human life^ every period of our age, according as it 
ia well or ill apent, indfuencea the happiness of that which 
ia iD follow. Virtuous voutk gradually brings forward 
accomplished and flourishing manhood; and such man- 
hood passes of itself* without uneasiness, into respectabte 
and tranquil old age. But when nature is turned outof ks 
regular course, disorder takes place in the moral, iust as in 
the vegetable world. If the spring put forth no blossoms^ 
in summer there \Vi1l be no beauty, and in autumn, no 
fruit : so, if youth be trifled awaj without improvement, 
nanhood will probably be contemptible, and old ajg;e mis- 
erable. If the beginnings of life have been *< vanity,*' its 
latter end can scarcely be any other than <* vexation of 
spirit.*' 

I shall finish this address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of heaven, which amidst 
all your endeavors after improvement, you ought contin- 
ually to preserve. It is too common with the young, even 
when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and hon*- 
or, to set out with presumptuous confidence in them- 
selves. Trusting to their own abilities for cail'ying them 
successfully through life, they are careless of applying to 
God, or of deriving any assistance from what they are apt 
to reckon the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas! bow 
little do they know the dangers which await them ? Nei- 
ther human wisdom, nor human virtue, unsupported by 
religion, is equal to the trying situations which often occur 
in life. By the shuck of temptation, how frequency have 
the most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the 
pressure of disaster, how often has the greateA constancy 
sunk ? ** Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above** 
'Wisdom and virtue, as well as ^' riches antjAhonor, come 
from God.'' Destitute of his favor, you arein ^HMbetter 
situation, with all your boasted abilities, than oraUas left 
to' wander in a trackless desert, without any guid^o con- 
duct them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. Correct, then, this ill founded arn^nce. E^l- 
pect not that your happiness can be independent ofHim 
who made youth. By faith and repentance, apply Uf the 
Redeemer ofihe world. By piaty and prayer, seek Jhe 
protection of the God of Hea?en. I conclude with the 
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solemn w(yds,ln which a great prince delivered his dj'ing 
charge to his son ; words which every young person ought 
to consider as addressed to himselfy'&nd to engrave deeply 
on his heart: "Solomon, my son, know thou the God of, 
thy fathers; and serve him with a perfect heart, and with 
a willing nnnd. For the Lord searches all hearts, and un* 
derstandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. Ifthchi 
seek him he will be found of thee 5 but if thou forsake 
him, he will east thee off forever*^' blair. 

CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES, 

SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638. 

.XjLn account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by the 
celebrated Father Kircher. It happened whilst he was 
on his journey to visit Mount JEtna, and the rest of the 
wanders that lie towards the south of Italy. Kircher is 
considered, by scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of 
learning. 

^^ Having hired a boat, in company with four more, 
(two friars of the order of St. Francis, and two seculars,) 
we launched from the harbor of Messina, in Sicily ; and 
arrived, the^same d«iy, at the promontory of Pelorus. Our 
destination was for the city of Euphaentia, in Calabria;, 
where we had some business to transact ; and where we 
designed to tarry for some time. However, Providence 
seemed willing to cross our design ; for we were obliged to 
continue three days at Peloms, on account of the weather ; 
and though we often put out to sea^ yet we were as often 
driven back. At length, wearied with the delay, we re- 
solved to prosecute our voyage; and* although the «eA 
seemed more than usually agitated, we ventured forward. 
Thegulph of Charjbdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow* 
verging to a point in the ceutre. Proceedii^ onward, and 
turniuff my eyes to iEtna, I saw it cast forth large volumes 
of snr^e, of moui^Jainout si2ies, which entirely Cohered the 
• N , ■ 
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island, and blotto out the very shores from my vic%v. 
This, together with the dreadful noise, and the surphurous 
stench which was stWngl}' perceived, filled me with ap- 
prehen^onsy that some more dreadful calami tj was impen- 
ding. The sea itself seemed to wear a ^ery unusual ap- 
pearance; thej who have seen a lake in a violent shower 
of rain, covered all over with bubbles^ will conceive some 
idea of its agitations. Mj surprise was still increased bj 
the calmness and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze, 
not a cloud, which might be supposed to put all nature 
tbus into motion. I tnerefore warned nij companiona^ 
that an earthquake was approaching; and after some time 
making for the shore, with all possible diligence, we land- 
ed at Tropsea, happj and thankful for having escaped the 
threatening dangers of the sea. 

♦♦ But our triumphs at land were of short duration; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resem- 
Wing that of an infinite number of chariots driven fiercely 

r for ward ; the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. 
Soon after this, a roost dreadful earthquake ensued ; so 
that the whole tract upon which we stood, seemed to vibrate 
as if we were ip the scale of a balance, that continued wa- 
vering. Tys motion, however, soon grey^ more violent ; and 
beina: no longer able to keep my legs, I was thrown pros- 
trate upon tSt ground. In the mean time, the universal 
ruin. round me redoubled my amazement. The crash of 
falling houses, the tottering erf towers, and the eroans pf the 
dying, all cantributed to raise my terror and despair. #n 
every side of rae I saw nothing but a scene of ruin ; and 
danger threatening wherever I should fly. I commended 
myself to God, as my last great refuge. At that hour, • 
how vain was every sublunary happiness ! Wealth, honor, 
empire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, and as empty as 
the bubbles of the deep ! Jui^t standing on the threshold of 
eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; and the near- 
er I approached, I only loved him the more. After some 
time, however, finding that I remained unhurt, amidst the 
general concusstou^ I resolved to venture for safety ; and, 
rynning as fast as Tcould, 1 reached the shore, but almoi,t 
terrified out of niy reason. I did not search long here, till 
I found |^cti>At in which I had landed;^ and my cottpan- 
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ionft also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. Our 
meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape j it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

" Leavin-i; tiiis seat of desolation, we prosecuted our 
voyage along the coast $ and the next day came to Rochet- 
ta, uT)ere we landed^ although the earth still continued m 
violent agitations. Biit we had scarcely arrived at our inn« 
when we were once more obliged to return to thehnat; 
and in about half an hour, we saw the greater part of the 
town and the inn at which we had set up> dashed to the - 
ground, and burying the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

<« tn this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel* 
finding no safety at land^ and yet, from the smallness of 
our boat, having but a ver^ dangerous continuance at sea» 
we at length lauded at Lopizium^ a castle midway between 
Tropsa and Euphaemia, the city to which, as 1 said be* 
fore, we were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes» 
nothing but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and 
castles levelled to the ground ; Strombalo, though at sixty 
miles disfance, belched forth flames in an unusual manner, 
am! with a noise which I could distinctly hear. But my 
attention was quickly turned from more remote to contig- 
uous danger. The "rumbling sound of * an approaching 
earthquake, which we by this time were grown acquainted 
v/nh, alarmed us for the consequences 5 it every moment 
Fecme\l to {^row louder, and to approach nearer. The 
f l.ice on which we stooil now began to shake most dread- 
fully ; so that being unable to stand, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and sup- 
ported oiiiselves in that manner. 

'' After some time, ihis violent paroxysm ceasing, we 
again stood up in order to prosecute our voyage to Kuphse- 
mia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards 
tlie city, but could see only a friglitful dark cloud, that 
seemed to rest upon the place. This the more surprised 
us, as the weather was so very serene. We waited, there- 
fore, till t])c cloud had passeil away ; then turning to look 
for the city, it was totally sunk. Wonderful to tejl ! noth- 
ing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen where it stood. 
We looked about to fiiid some one that could tell us of it^ 
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gad catastrophe, but could see no person. AH was become 
a roelaochol J solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation. Thus 
proceeding pensivelj along, in quest of some human being 
that could give us a little information, we at length saw a 
boj sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified with ter- 
ror, •f him, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate of 
the city< but he could not be prevailed on to give us aa 
answer. 1^ We entreated him, with everj expression of ten- 
derness and pity, to tell us^ but his senses were quite 
wrapt up in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped. 
We offered him some victuals, but he seemed to loathe the 
sight We still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but 
he onlj pointed to the place of tlje city, like one out of his 
senses; and then running up into tlie woods, was never 
heard of after. Such was (befate of the city of Euphxmia : 
and as we continued our melancholy course along the shore, 
the whoje coast, for the space of two hundred miles, pre- 
senting nothing but the remains of cities; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habitauon over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at lengtli ended our distressful voyage, by arriv« 
ingat Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers 
boUi at sea and land. goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

Letter from Pliny to Gemiinus, 
Do we not sometitpes observe a sort of people, who 
tuough they are themselves under the abject dominioii of 
every vice, show a kind of malicious resentment against the 
errors of others; and are most severe upon those whom 
they most resemble ? Yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even 
in persons who have the least occasion for clemency them- 
aelves, is of ail virtues the most becoming. The nighest of 
4il characters, in my estimation, is his, who is as ready to^ 
pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were every day guil- 
ty ^f some himself; and, at the same time, as cautious of 
committing a fault, as if he never forgave one. It is a rule 
then which we should, upon all occasions, both private and 
public, most religiously observe ; " to be inexorable to our 
own failings, while we treat those of the rest of the world 
with tenderness, not excepting even such as forgive none 
but themselves." 

I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occa- 
sion to these reflections. Know then that a certain per- 
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san lately, but of that when we meet, though upon second 
thoughts, not even then 5 lest whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, i should act counter to that maxim I particu- 
larly recommend. Whoever therefore, and^vhatever he 
is, shall remain in silence : for though there may be some 
use, pel haps, in sitting a mark upon the man, for the sake 
of example, there m ill be more, however^ in sparing him, for 
the sake of humanity. Farewell. melmoth's pliny. 

SECTION III. 

Letter from Fliny io Marcellinus, on the death of an amiU' 
We young Woman, 

I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ! Never 
surely was there a more agreeable^ and more amiable 
young person ; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed 
a lon^, 1 had almost said, an immortal life i She had all 
the wisdom of age, and (Ji^crelion of a matron, joined with 
youthful sweetness and virgin modesty. With what aa 
engaging fondness did she behave to her father ! How kind- 
ly and respectfully receive his friends I How affectionately 
treat all those who, in their respective offices, had the care 
and education of her ! She employed much of her time ia 
reading, in which she discovered great strength of judg- 
ment I she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what 
pttience, with what courage did she endure lier last illness ! 
Slie complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she 
encouraged her sister, and her father ; and^ when all her 
strength of body was exhausted^ supported herself by the 
single vigor of her mind. That, indeed continued, even 
to aer last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a re- 
fection which makes the loss of her so much the mere to 
be lamented. A loss infinitely severe ! and mwe severe 
by the particular conjuncture in which it happened I She 
was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day 
was fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a cminfi;e 
frt)m the hi)|;hest joy to the deepest sorrow! How shalil 
fxpress the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundamis himself, (fis |;rief is ever finding wt circumstan'^ 
%tn to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money 1w had 
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designed to laj oat upon clothes and jewels For her mar- 
riage, to be eoif^oyed in myrrh and spices for her foneral ! 
He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
most elevated studies ; but all the maxims of fortitude, 
which he has received from books, or advanced htn^self, 
he now absolutely rejects; and every other virtue of his 
heart gives place to all a parent's tender^iess. We shall 
excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow, when we con- 
sider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter who re- 
sembled him in his manners, as well as bis person; and 
exactly copied out all her father. If his friend Marcellinus 
shall thinic proper to write to him, upon the subject of so 
reasonable a grief, let me remind him not to use the rough* 
er arguments of consolation, and such as seem to carry a 
sort of reproof with them ; but tliose of kind and sympathi- 
zing humanity. Time will render him more open to the 
dictates of reason : for as a fVesh wound shrinks back from 
the hand of a surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and 
even requires the means of its cure ; so a mind, under the 
livst impression of a misfortune, shuns and objects all argu- 
aients of consolation ; but at length, if Applied with tender- 
ness, calmly and wiHingly acquiesces in them. Farewell.. 

MELMOTh's FLINT. 

SECTION IV. 
On Discretion, 

\ HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid open» 
we should see but little difference between that of the wise 
man, and that of the fool. 

There are infinite reveries, numberless extravagances^ 
and a succession of vanities, which pass through both. The 
great diflR^rence is, that the first knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some^ 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets them 
all indifferently fly out in words. IVis sort of discretion^ 
however, has, no place in private conversation between in- 
timate friends. 0n such occasions, the wisest men verj 
often talk like the weakest ; for indeed talking with a friend 
is nothing ebe than tkivMng aloud. 

TttUy has therefore very justly exposed a precept, dtfr * 
Uvered by some uocient wuterat. That a man should live^ 
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with his enemy in such a manner, as might leare him ro^nfk 
to become his friend; and with his friend, in such a man* 
ner, that, if tvs became his enemy, it should not be in his 
power to hurt him. The first part of this rule which re^ 
gards our behaviour towards an enemy, is indeed ?ery rea- 
sonable, as well as very prudential ; hut the latter part of 
it, which regards our behavior towanis a friend, savors 
more of cunning than of discretion ; and would cut a man 
off from the greatest pleasures of life, which are the free- 
doms of conversation with a bosom friend. Besides that, 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, the worl^ is just 
enough to-aocos^ the perfidiousnessof the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confide«l in him. 

Discretion, do^ not only ^how itself in words, but in M 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under agent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
at vf(f\rk in their proper times and places ; and turns them 
to the advantage of the person who is possessed of them. 
Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinance; 
virtue itself looks lit^e weakness; the best parts only qual- 
ify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and active to hia 
own prejudice. 

Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds 
out the talents of those he converses with ; and knows how 
to apply them to propor uses. Accordingly, if we look in- 
to particular communities and divisions of men^ we may 
observe, that it is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the 
learned, nur the brave, who guides the conversation, and 
ffives measures to the society. A man with great talents, 
but void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
Sitrongand blind ; endued with an irresistable force, which^ 
i^r want of sight, is of no use to him. 

Though a man have all other perfections, and want diit- 
cretion, lie will be of no great consequence -in the world; 
b^t if he have this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do wnat he pleases in hi» 
liarticHlar station of life. 
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At the same time that I think discretion the most usefol 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be 
the acconipHshinent of little, mean, ui^nereus roind^* 
Discretion points out tlie noblest ends to us ; and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them $ 
cunning has only private, selfish aims : and sticks at noth- 
ing which may make them succeed. Discretion has large 
and extended views ; and, like a well formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon : cunning is a kind of short-sight' 
edaess* that discovers the minotest objects which are near 
at hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater au« 
thority to the person who possesses it ; cunning, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable 
iif bringing about even those events which he might have 
done, had he passed pnW for a plain man. Discretion is 
the perfection of reason ; and a ^uide to us in all the duties 
of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out af- 
ter our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only 
found in men of strong sense and good understandings : 
cunning is often to be met with in brutes themselves $ and 
in persons who are but the fewest removes from them. In 
short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and it ma; 
pass upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes bim look forward into futurity, and consider what 
will be his condition niillions of ages hence, as well as 
what it is at present. lie knows that the misery or hap- 
piness which is .reserved for him in another world, loses 
nothinw of its reajrty by being placed at so great a distance 
from him. The objects do not appear Jittle to him because 
they are remote. He considers, that those pleasures and 
pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him 
ev«ry moment; and will be present with him in their full 
weight and measure, as much as those pains and pleasures 
which he feels at this very instant. For this reason he is 
careful to secure to himself that which is the proper hap- 
piness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 
He carries his thoughts to the end of every action; ami 
oonsiders the most distant, as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supercedes every little prospect of gaiAc 
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and advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find 
it consistent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, 
his hopes are full of immortality ; his schemes are large and 
glorious ; and his conduct suitable to one who knows his 
true interest, and how to pursue it bj proper methods. 

ADDISON. 

SECTION V. 

^n the Government of our Thoughts, 

A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of thought 
depends upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act ; by turn- 
ing our attention towards such objects, awakened sucii 
passions, or engaging in such employments, as we know 
must give a peculiar determination to our thoughts. Next, 
when thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been 
originally suggested, are indulged with deliberation and 
complacency. Though the mind has been passive in thei^ 
reception, and, therefore, free from blame ;, yet if they be 
active in their continuance, the guilt becomes its own. 
They may have intruded at first, like unbidden guests ; but 
if when entered, they are made welcome, and kindly enter- 
tained, the case is the same as if they had been invited from 
the beginning. U we be thus accountable to God for 
ihoughts either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately in- 
dulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for those which 
find admittance into our hearts from supine negligence, 
from total relaxation of attention. From billowing our.imag- 
inaiion to rove with entire license, '' like the eyes of the 
fool, towards the ends of the earih." (#ur minds are, in 
this case, thrown open to folly and vanjjy. They are 
prostituted to every evil thing which pleases to take pos- 
session. The consequences must all be cliarged to our ac- 
count; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. 
Hence it appears, that the great object at which we are to 
aim in governing our thou<^htB, is, to take the most ef&ctual 
measures for preventing the introduction of such as are sin- 
ful, and for hastening their expulsion, if they shall have in- 
troduced themselves without consent of the will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep tlus object in view, who can 
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telU ^how oft Whftth ofifended I'* la no ftrticle of religion 
or morals Bremen more ctilpably remiss, than ia the unre- 
straiBed indul^ooe thej giire to fancy ; and that too, for 
the most part, without remorse. Since the time that reason 
began to eiert her powers, thought, during our waking 
hours, has beta acti?e Jn every breast, without ft moment's 
suspension or pause: Vliie current of ideas has been always 
flowing. The wheels of the 8|nritual engine have circuia^^ 
ted with perpetual motion. Ler me ask, what has been the 
fruit of this incessant activity with the greater part of 
« mankind ? 9f the innumerable hours that have been em- 
ployed in thought, how few are marked with any perma- 
nent or useful effect ? How many have either passeid awajr 
in idle dreams ; or have been abandoned to anxious discon- ^ 
tented musings, to unsocial and malignant pa^ionl, or to 
irregular and criminal desires^^ilad i power to lay open that 
store-house of iniquity which the hearts of too many con* 
ceal; could I draw out and read to them a list of all the 
imaginations they have devised, and all the passions they 
have indulged in secret; what a picture of men should f 
present to themselves ! What crimes would they appear to 
have perpetrated in secrecy, which to t'leir most intimate 
companions they durst not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer tiiem to run out into 
•ztravagant imaginations, and chimerical plan< of what they 
i^ould wish to attain, or choose to be, if they couhl frame 
the course of things according to their desire. Though 
such emplojments of fancy come not under the same descrip- 
tion with those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly un- 
blameable they seldom are;--Beside8 the waste of time which 
they occasion, md the misapplication which they indicate 
of those intellectual powers that were given to u^ for much 
nobler purposes, such romantic speculations lead us always 
into the neigliborhood of forbidden regions. They place 
us ondangerous grouud. They are for the most part con- 
nected with someone bad passion ; and they always nourish 
a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They unfit the 
mind tor applying with vigor to rational^ pursuits, or for 
acquiescing in sober plans oT conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the 
commerce of m'Mi, uiibent and reUxed, sickly and tainted^ 
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ayerse to discharging the tiulies, and sometimes disqualified 
evf D for relishing the pleasures of ordinary life^ blair. 

SECTION VI. 

On the Evils which JUw from unrestridned Pnssiam, 

"<Vhkn man revoitetl from hisMaker, his passions rebel- 
led against himself 5 and, from being originally the minis- 
ters of reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence^ 
in treating of this subject, two fhings may be assumed as 
principles 5 first, that through the present -weaicness of the 
undert^tf.ding, our passions are often directed towards im- 
proper objects 5 and next, that even when their direction is 
just, and their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend 
to run into excess 5 they always hurry us towards their ^rai- 
ification, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity. #n these 
two points, then, turns the whole government of our pas- 
-sions : first, to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit ; 
and next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they would 
carry us beyond the bounds of reason. If there be any 
passion which intrudes itself unseasonably into our mind^ 
which fiarkens and troubles our judgment, or habitually 
discomposes our temper ; which unfits us for properly dis- 
charging the dutiesj-or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to 
have gained a dangerous ascendant. "^ The great object 
Mfhich we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm 
and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall 
not seduce^ nor its violence shake ; which resting on fix- 
ed pHndples, shall, in the midst of contending emotions, re- 
main free, and master of itself 5 able to listen calmly to the 
voice of conscience^ andprepared to obey its dictates, with- 
out hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is on^ 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature. Argu- 
ments to show its importance, crowd upon us from every . 
quarter. If there be any fertile source of mischief to hu- 
man life, it is, beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is 
this which poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns 
the crder of society, and strews the patli of life with so ma- 
ny miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of tears. All 
these great scenes of publk calamity, which wc behold with 
astonishment and horror^ h»fe originated from the source 
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of videiit pas&ions. These )*ave overspread the earth with 
bloodshed. These have pointed Dte assassin's dagger, and 
filled the poisoned bowL Thjcse, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materials for the. orator's pathetic dec* 
lamation, and for the poet's tragical song. 
' ^ When from public life <ve descend to private condact, 
though passion operates not there in such a wide and des'- 
tructive sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less 
baneful. I need not mention the black and fierce passions, 
such as envy, jealousy and revenge, whose eftects are obvi- 
ously noxious, and whose agitations are immedisie misery. 
But take any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose 
it to have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course $ 
and we shall find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the 
soundness and troubles the peace of his mind over whom 
it reigns; that, in it its pro^ss it engages him in pursuits 
which are marked either with danger er with shame; that 
in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or de- 
bases his character; and ag^avates all tlie miseries in 
which it has involved him, with the concluding pangs of 
bitter remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, 
how many have heretofore run ? What multitudes do we 
daily behold pursuing it with blind and headlong steps ? 

BLAia. 

SECTION VII. 

« 

On ihefroper state of our Temper ^ibith respect to one another^ 
Irisevidept, in the general, that if we consult either 
public welfare or private happiness, Christian charity eught 
to regulate QUr dispoisition in mutual intercourse. jBut as 
this great principle admits of several diversified appearand 
ces, let us consiiler some of the chief forms under which it 
ought to show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a peace-> 
able temper ; a disposition averse to give ofience, and de<» 
sirous of cultivating harmony, and amii^e intercourse 
in society. This supposes yielding and condescending 
manners, unwillingness to contend with others about td* 
fii^s, and, in contests tliat are unavoidaUe, proper modera- 
tion i)f spirit. Such a temper is tlie fii-st principle of self- 
enjoyment. It is the basis of all order and happiness amoog 
inanklod. llie poait^e and cottteiitioii% the rude aod 
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quarrelsome are the bane of society. They seem destined 
to blast the small share of comfort which nature has here al-* 
lotted to man. But they cannot disturb the peace of oth- 
ers, more than they break their own. The hurricane rages 
first in tiieir own bosom, before it is let forth upon the 
world. In the tempests which they raise, they are always 
tc^t 5 and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness 
and impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and 
suspicious temper, which ascribes every action to the worst 
motive, and throws a black shade over every character. 
If we would be happy in ourselves, or in our connexions 
with others, let us guard against this malignantspiritr^^Let 
us study that charity " which thinketh no evil ;" that tem* 
per which) without degenerating into credulity, wHl dispose 
US to be just; and which can allow us to observe an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept 
free from tnat continual irritation, which imaginary injuries 
raise in a suspicious breast : and shall walk among men as 
pur brethren, not as our enemies 
^>=^ut to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
required. of a good man. lie must cultivate a kind, gener- 
ous and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress* 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of 
bis friends with ardor; and to all with whom he has inter- 
course, is gentle, obliging and humane.* How amiabl<tap* 
pears such a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious, 
or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its own nar- 
row interest, looks with an evil eye oh the success of otb- 
ers, and with an unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their dis* 
appointments or miseries ! How little does he know of the 
true happiness of life, who is a stranger to that intercourse 
of good offices and kind affections, which, by a pleasing 
charm, attaches men to one another, and circulates joy 
* from heart to heart ! 

•We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds 
no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing 
actions of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These 
may seldom occur. The condition of the greater part of 
mankind in a good measure, precludes them. But in the 
ordinarr round of huoMm affairsi manr ocofMiions daily pre* 
' O 
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lent themselves of mitigating the vesations vi^hi^h other» 
svlbr; of soothiDg their miods; of aiding their interest; 
of promoting their cheerfulness or easevSncb occasioiis 
maj relate to the smaller incidents of life^ But let us re- 
member, that of snoall incidents the system of human life is 
chiefly composed. The attentions vvbich respect these^ 
when suggested bj real benignity of temper, are oftenfmore 
material to the happiness of those around us, than actions 
tvhich carry the appearance of greater dignity and splendor* 
Ko wise or good man ought to account any rules of beha- 
vior as below bis regard, which tend to cement the great 
brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union* 
- Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse, which be- 
longs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an am- 
ple range. It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, 
men too often think themselves at liberty to give unres« ^ 
trained vent to the caprice of passion and humor. Where- 
as there, on the contrary, more than any where else, it 
concerns them to attend to the government of their heart; 
to check what is violent in their tempers, and to soften 
what is harsh in their manners: — For there the temper is 
formed. There the real character displays itself. The 
0)rms of the world disguise men when abroad. But within 
his own family, every man is known to be what he truly is. 
In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in that 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peace- 
able, a candid, a gentle and friendly temper. Tl>is is the 
temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religion 
seeks to form us. This was ^he temper of Chrbt. This 
is the temper of Heaven. 5LAIr. 

SECTION VIII. 

E^cdUnee cf the Udy Scriptures. 

Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truth* erf the gospel* 
-with foil assurance of fiiith ? I glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratu- 
late the man who is possessed of it ; for, amidst all the vi- 
cissitudes and calamities of the present state^ that man en- 
joys an inexhaustible fund of consolatbn, of which it is not 
in the power of fortune to deprive him. 

There is not a book on earth, so favorable to all the kind 
and all tl>e sublime aSections $ «r so unfriendly to batred. 
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and persecution, te tyranny, injustice, and etety sort of 
malevolence, as the ^spel. It breathes nothing througb«> 
out, bvtt mercy, benevolence and peace. 
^---Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind aaj 
great and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is 
one of the noblest effects of the heart The psalms arc re* 
tnarkable, beyond all other writings, for their power of in- 
spiring devout emotions. But it is not in this respect only, 
that they are sublime. #f the divine nature, they contain 
the most magnificent descriptions, that the soul of man can 
comprehend. The hundred and fourth psalm, in particu* 
lar displays ihe power and goodness of Providence, in cre- 
ating and preserving the world, and the various tribes pf 
animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beauty, as il 
is vain to look for in any human composition. 
' "^ Such of the doctrines of the gospel as arc level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and 
the soundest morality. All the genius and learning of 
the heathen world 5 all the penetration of Pythagoras, Soc- 
rates, and Aristotle, had never been able to produce such a 
system of moral duty, and so rational an account of Provi- 
dence and of man, as are to be found in the New-Testa- 
ment. Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral- and 
theological wisdom. 

Loses, discountenanc'd> and like folly shows. 

BEATTIE. 

SECTION IX, 

Reflections occasioned by a Review of the Blessings ptO' 
noimced by Christ on his Disciftes^ in his 
Sermon on the Mount, 

What abundant reason have we to thank God, that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 
80 particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let ev- 
ery one that ^ hath ears to hear*' attend to it ; for surely 
no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let 
us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention, that we 
may ** receive tho law from his mouth.'* 
-^ He opened it with blessings, repeated and most impor- 
tant blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and 
whom are we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? 
The meek and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; 
the peaceful and the pure; these that hunger and thirst 
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after r^HtecMisneM ; those that labor, but faiot not, under 
persecution ! I^rd ! how different are thj maxims from 
thoseof the children of tiiis world i^ The j call the proud 
happj ; and admire the ^y, the rich, the powerful, and the 
victorious. But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, and 
dress up the foolish creatures that pursue them. May our 
souls share in that happinef&s which the^Son of God came 
to recommend and to procure! May we obtain mercy of 
the Lord ; may we be owned as his children ; enjoy "^ his 
presence; and inherit his kingdom! With these enjo}^ 
ments, and these hopes, we wiU cheerfully welcome the 
lowest, or the most painful circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues^ 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and 
meekness ; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire 
4Lfter righteousness; thiscompassion and purity; this peace- 
fulness and fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this universal 
^odness which becomes us,, as we sustain the character of 
*• the salt of the earth,*' and « the light of the world.'' 

Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the char- 
acterno better ? Is there not reason to exclaim, with a 
good man in former times, ^* Blessed Lord ! either these 
are not thy words, or we are not christians !" O season 
our hearts more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that 
divine oil on our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; 
^en shall the ancient honors of thy religion be revived ; 
and multitudes be awakened and animated, by the lustre 
t>f it, " to glorify our Father in Heaven." 

DODDHIDGE. 

SECTION X. 
Seh$me& of Life ofim Illnsorg, 
OMJkK,fhe Son of Hassan, had passed seventy five years, 
in honor and prosperity. The favor of three successive 
califi) had fitted his house with gold and silver ; and when- 
ever he appeared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed 
his passage. 

^Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brig^itness of the flame is wasting its fuel; the fragrant 
flower is passing atvay in its own odors. The vigor of 
^mar bt^gan to fait ; the curls of beauty fell from his bead ; 
strength departed from his hand^ ; and agilitv from his 
feet He gave back to the calif the keys of trust* and 
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the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the 
remains of life, than the converse of the wise^ and the grat- 
itude of the good. 

/fhe powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
diamber was filled bj visitants, eager to catch the dictates 
of experience, and officious to pay the tribute of admira- 
tion. Caled, the son of the viceroy of Eygpt, entered ev- 
ery day early, and retired late. He was beautiful and elo- 
quent: (Jhnar admired his wit, and loved his docility. 
^Tell me," said #aled, *' thou to whose voice nations have 
listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of 
Asia, tell me how I may resemble dmar the prudent. The 
arts by which thou hast gained power and preserved it, are 
to thee no longer necessary or useful : impart to me the 
secret of thy conduct, and teach me the plan upon which 
thy wisdom hath built tliy fortune.*' 

^ Young man," said ®mar, " it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the world, 
in my twentieth year, having considered the various con- 
ditions of mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus to 
myself, leaning against a cedar, which spread its branches 
over my head : * Seventy years are allowed to man; I 
have yet fifty remaining. Ten years I will allot to the 
attainment of knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign 
countries ; I shall be learned, and therefore shall be hon- 
ored ; every city will shout at my arrival, and every 
student will solicit xxcj friendship. Twenty years thug 
passed, will store my mind with images, which i shall be 
busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and com- 
paring. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every 
moment ; and shall never more be weary of myself. 1 
will not, however, devkte too far from the beaten track of 
life ; but will try what can be found ia female delicacy. I 
will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise a^ 
Zobeide : with her I will live twenty years within the sub- 
urbs of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can pur- 
chase, and mncy can invent. I will then retire to a rural 
dwelling ; pass my days in obscurity and contemplationi 
and He silently down on the bed of death. Through my 
life it shall be my settled resolution, that I will never de* 
peadufi^QthcsmiUofpruices; tj^at I will jiever 8t«Q<l 
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exposed to the artifices of coarts ; I will never paojb for 
public honors, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs of state.' 
Such was m J scheme of life, which I impressed indellbl j 
upoB mj memory. 

^/The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowled^, and I know not how I was diverted 
from my design. I had no. visii>le impediment without, 
nor any ungovernable passions within. I regarded knowl- 
edge as the highest honor, and the most engaging pleasure ; 
yet day stole upon day, and month glided after month, till 
] found that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and 
left nothing behind them. ^ I now postponed my purpose 
of travelling ; for why should I go abroad, while so much 
remained to be learned at home ? I immured myself for 
four years, and studied the laws of the Empire. The 
fame of my skill reached the judges $ I was found able to 
speak upon doubtful. questions; and was commanded to 
stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard with atten- 
tion; I was consulted with confidence; and, the iove of 
praise fastened on my heart. 

<^ I still wished to see distant countries; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some 
time to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with 
novelty ; but my presence was always necessary ; and the 
stream of business hurried ipe along. Sometimes I was 
afraid lest 1 should be charged with ingratitude ; but I still 
reposed to travel, and therefore would not confine myself 
\j marriage. 

^ In my fiftieth year, I besan to suspect that the time 
of travelling was passed ; and thought it best, to lay hold 
^n the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in do- 
mestic pleasures. But at fifty, no man easily finds a wo- 
man beautiful as the Houries, and wise as 2^obefde. I in- 
quired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the 
sixty-second year made me ashamed of wishing to nmrry. 
I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for retire- 
inent I never found a time, till disease forced me from pub- 
lic employment. 

*' Such was my scheme,and such has been its consequence* 
With an insatiaWe thirst for knowledge, I trifled away th« 
Teairs of improvement ; with a resistless desire of seeing 
^ijBibrexit 90untrie»| lk»Yjs always r^psided in the same city $ 
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with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of coq- 
templative retiren>ent, 1 am going to die within the walls 
ot'Bagdat.'' ^ ©It. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XL 

The Pleasures of yirtmus Sensibility. 

The good effects of true sensibility on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect 
on the happiness of him who possesses it. and the various 
pleasures to which it gives him access. If he is master of 
riches or influence, it affords him the meanfr of increasing 
his otvn enjoyment, by relieving the wants or increasing 
the comforts of other&*f If lie commanfls not these advan- 
tages, yet all the cMiforts, which he sees in the possession 
of the deserving, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing 
in the good which thev enjoy. Even the face of nature 
vields a'satisfaction to him, which the insensible can never 
know. The profusion of goodness which he beholds pour- 
ed forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the thought, 
thit innumerable multitudes around him are blest and hap- 
py • ii When he sees the labors of men appearing to prosper, 
and views a country nourishing in wealth and industry; 
^vhen he beholds the spring coming forth in its beauty, re- 
viving the decayed face of nature ; or in ^tumn beholds 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the yearcrowned with all 
its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and jov. 
.- It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays 
open Uie heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the 
distresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent 
suffering from the participation which it comoiunrcates of 
the sorrows, as well as the joys, of friendship. But let it 
be considered, that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is 
accompanied with a sensation, which they who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attrac- 
tive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
joy in the midst of grief Let it be farther considerefl, that 
the eriefs which sensibility intr^aces, are eouoterbalanccfd 
by pTeaaurea wl^cb flow from the same source. SenSibiiity 
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heieihte09 in general the human powers, anrd is connected 
with acuteaess in all our feelin«5S.^ If it makes as morea* 
live tosome pciinful sensations, irTreturn, it renders the 
pleasing ones more vivij and animated. The selfish maa 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. Tliej are 
confined to what affects his own interest. He is obliged to 
tepeat the same gratifications, till they become insipid^^But 
the man oFxirtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of 
felicity. His powers are much more frequently called forth 
into occupations of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions 
open to him of indulging his favorite taste, by conveying 
satisfactiun to others. Often it is in his power, in one waj 
or other, to soothe the afflicted heart ; to carry some con- 
solation into the house of woe.- i In the scenes pf ordinary 
life, in the domestic and social intercourses of men, the 
cordiality of his affeciions cheers and gladdens him. Ev- 
ery appearance, every description of innocent happiness, is 
enjoyed by him. Kvery native expression of kindness and 
aflTection among others, is felt by him, even though he be 
not the object of it. Among a circle of friends enjoying 
,one another, he is as happy as the happiest. An a word, he 
lives in a different sort of a world from what the selfish 
man inhabits. He possesses a new sense that enables^ him 
to behold objects which the selfish cannot see. At the 
same time his enjoyments are not of that kind which re-» 
main merely on the surface of the mind. They penetrate 
the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they renne and en- 
noble it To all the pleasing emotions ot aftection, they 
add the dignified consciousness of virtue. -? Children of 
men ! men formed by nature to live and to feel as brethren ! 
how long will ye continue to estrange yourselves from one 
another by competitions and jealousies, when in cordial 
^nion ye might be so much more blest f How long will ye 
seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, neglect- 
ing those purer and better sources of joy, which flow from 
the aSections and the heart ? ' blair. 

SECTION XII. 

On the True Bimor of Man^ 

The proper honor of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abtlities, which excite iiiA admiration. 
Coorage and prowess^ military renown, signal victories and 

t • t ■ 
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conquesiSy imty render the name of a man famoug^ without 
rendering his character truly honorable* To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded.' Their praises are 
sung. They stand as on an eminence above the rest of 
mankind, jf Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of 
that sort, before which we bow with inward esteem and 
respect. Something more is wanted for that purpose, than 
the conquering arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels 
of the warrior must at all times be died in blood, and be- 
dewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. # But if 
they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice lias marked his character ; or low and gross sensu- 
ality has degraded his life $ the great hero sinks into a lit- 
tle man. What at a distance, or on a superficial view, we 
admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine 
it more closely. It is Kke the Colossial statue, whose im-' 
mense size struck the spectator afar off with astonishment; ^ 
but when nearly viewed, it. appears disproportioned, ua- 
shapely, and rude. 

Observations of the same kind maybe applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accom'pii^hments ; from the 
refined politics of the statesman ; or the literary efforts ot ~ 
genius and erudition. These bestow, and within certain 
bounds, ought to bestov\, eminence and distinction on men. 
They discover talents which in themselves are shining ; 
and which beco.ne highly valuable, when employed in ad- 
vancing the good of mankiiid. Hence, they frequently 
give rise to fame. But a distinction is to be made between ^ 
fame and true honor. The statesman, the orator, or the 
poet, ittay be famous ; while yet the man hisnself is far from 
being honored. We envy his abilities. We wish to rival 
them. But we would not choose to be classed with him 
who possessed them. Instances of this sort are too often 
found in every record of ancient or modern history. 

From all this it follows, that, in order to discern^ where 
man's true honor lies, we must look, not to any adventi- 
tious circumstance of fortune ; not to any single sparkling 
quality ; but to the whole of what forms a man ; what en- 
titles hitn, as such, to rank high among that class of being» 
to which he belongs $ in a word, we muse look to the mind 
•nd the soul. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest 
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and corrvfoli^ ; a mind governed bj Hie principles of nni- 
forra rectitude and integrity; the same in prosperity and 
adversity f which no bnbe can sednce^ nor terror overawe ; 
neither by pleasare melted into effeminacy, nor by distress 
sunk into dejection $ such is the mind which forms the dis- 
tinction and eminence of man. %ne, who in no sttnatioft 
of life, is either ashamed or afraid of disciiarging his duty, 
and acting his proper part with firmness and constancy S 
true to the God whom he worships, and true to the faith in 
which he professes to believe; full of aifection to his breth- 
ren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his en- 
emies, warm with compassion to the unfortunate ; self-de- 
nying to little private interests and pleasures, but zealous 
for public interest and happiness ; magnanimous, without 
being proud; humble, witnout being mean; jast, without 
being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; OB whose word we can entirely rely 5 whose coun- 
tenance never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness 
are the effusions of his heart; on, in fine, whom indepen- 
dent of any views of advantage, we would choose for a su- 
perior, could trust in as a frien 1 and could love as a broth- 
er. This is the man, wiiom .n our heart, above all others, 
we do, we must honor. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
2%e Influence of Davotim on the Happiness oj Life. 

Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. 
Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. 
It inspires composure of spirit, mildness and benignity $ 
weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions % 
and, by these means, carries on the life of a pious man in 
a smooth a.nd placid tenir. - ^ 

^ Besides exerting this habitual influence on tlie mind, 
devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious 
M'e entire strangers; enjoyments the more valuable, aa 
they peculiarly belong to retirement, when the world 
leaves us; arid to adversity, when it becomes our foe. 
These are the two seasons for which every wise man would 
most wish to provide some hidden store of comfort. * For 
let him be placed in the most favwable situation which 
the human state admits, the world can neither ^lw\w 
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amin^ him, ^or always shield him from distress. There 
will be many hours ot vaQnitj, and man^ of dejection, ia 
his life. If he be a stranger to God and to devotion, how 
dreary wilj the gloom of solitude often prove ! AVith what 
oppressive wei^t will sickness, disappointtnerU, o;: old 
age, fall upon his spirits > bat for those pensive periodSf 
the pious man has a relief prepared. From the tiresome 
rendition of the common vanities of life, or from the pain- 
fai corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devotion transports 
him into a new region ; and surrounds him there with such 
objects, as are tht most fitted to oh^er the dejection, to 
calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart* 
If the world has been empty and delusive, it ^d dens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, 
about to arise. ' If men have been ungrate^l and base, it 
displays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Beit^, 
who, though every other friend fail^ will never forsake him. 
Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, tliat the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of 
love directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise 
of hope terminating on some high and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion $ and therefore we 
have no reason to be surprised, if on some occasions, it 
fills the hearts of good men with a satisfaction not to be 
expressed, 

' Tl>e refined pleasures of a pious mind, are, in many 
respects, auperior to the coarse gratifications of sense. 
They are pleasures which belong to the highest powers 
and best afiections of the soul, vvhereas the gratifications 
of sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. To the 
latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. The (br- 
mer, raise it above itself. The latter, leave always a com^ 
fortless, often a mortifying remembrance behind them. 
The former, are reviewed with applause and deligl^it. The 
pleasures of sense resemble a foaming t<»*rent, which, after 
a disorderly course, speedily runs out, -and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. «But the pleasures of devotion re- 
semble the equable current of a pure river, which ettMveos 
'the fields through which it passes, and diffuses verdure and ^ 
fertility along its banks. "^ To thee, O Devotion ! we owe 
the highest iroprovefflent of our nature, and much of the 
engoyment of our life* Thou art the support of oar. virtue^ 
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and the rest of our fouls< In this itif(MiI^wfM*1d. Tho^ 
coiiiposest the thcnights. Thou calmest the passions. Thou 
^xaltest the heart. Thj comnHinications, and thine onlj, 
are imparted to the low, bo less than the high ; to the poor» 
as well as the rich.'^ln thy presence^ woridlj distinctions 
cease ; and under thy infiuenee^ worldly sorrows are for- 
gotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded mind. Thy 
sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; inaccessible only- 
to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on earth 
the temper of heaven. In thee, the hoste of angels and 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice ! blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

The Planetary and Terrestrial Worlds comparatively cott' 

sidered. 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold ; it 
is also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereaSf 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears a ant*- 
form aspect; looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot. 
To beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and the evening star, as -in one part of the orbit she rides 
foremost in the procession of night, in the other ushers in 
and anticipates the dawn,: is a planetary world, which^ 
with the four others that so wonderfully v%ry their mystic 
dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine only by 
reflection ; have fields and seas, and skies of their own ; are 
furnished with all accommodations for animal subsistence, 
and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; all 
which, together with our earthly habitation, are depen-^ 
dent on that grand dispenser of divine munificence, the 
sun ; receive their light from the distribution of his rays, 
and derive their comfort from J)is benign agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky^ is in this respect fixed and immovable ; it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the ^lobe we inhabit, 
and othor more spacious (m4>s, wheel their stated courses^ 
The stth, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illumi- 
nates, is abundantly larger ^han this whole earth, on which 
so many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. 
A line extending from side to side througli the centre of 
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that rcsplendant orb, would measure more than eight hun- 
dred thousand miles; a girdle formed to ^ round its cir- 
cumference, would require a length of milliond. Were its 
solid contents to be estimated, the account would over- 
whelm uur understanding, and be almost beyond the power 
of language to express. rAre we startled at these reports 
of philosophy ? Are we ready to cry out in a transport of 
surprise, " How mighty is the Being who kindled such n 
prodigious fire ; and keeps alive, frujn age to age, such an 
enormous mass of flame!" Let us attend our philosophic 
guides, and we shall be brought {acquainted with specula- 
tions more enlarged and more inflaming. 

t^This sun with all its attendant planets, is but a very lit- 
tle part of the grand machine of the universe ; every star, 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, lik« the 
sun in size and in glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, 
than the radiant source of day. So that every star is not 
barely a world, hut the c^dtre of a magnificent system; 
has a retinae of worlds, inadiated by its beams, and revol- 
ving round its attractive influence, all which are lost to our 
sight in unmeasurable wilds of ether^./ That the stars ap- 
pear like so many diminutive, and scarcely distinguishable 
points, is owing'to their immense and inconceivable dis- 
tance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a 
ball, shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with unaba- 
ted rapidity, muist travel, at this ir;ipetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the 
nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

, While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness; 1 would also discover the abject littleness 
of all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her 
ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand 
furniture of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly per- 
ceivable in the map of the universe P^It is observed by a 
very judicious wijter, that if the Sun himself, which enlight- 
ens this part of the creation, were extinguished, and all the 
host of planetary worlds, which move about him, were an- 
nihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that can take 
in the whole compass of nature, any more tnan a grain ojf 
sand upon the sea shore. The buUc of which they consist, 
and the space which they occupy, arc so exceedingly, little 
P 
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m comparisoo of the whole, that their loss woultV scarcely 
leapve a blank in the immensity of God's works^If theQ, 
not our globe only, but this whole system, he so very dim- 
inutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What are a feiv 
lordships, or the so mucli admired patrimonies of those w])o 
arc styled wealthy ? When I measure them with my own 
little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated dimen- 
sions: but when 1 take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is their size, how contemptible their figure ! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. abdison. 

SKCTION XV. 

On the power of Cushm, and the tises to which it may be 

applied. 

There is not a common saying, which has a better turn 
of sense in ity than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that " Custom is a second nature.'* It is indeed 
able to form the man anew; and give him inclinations and 
capacities altogether difierent from those be was born with. 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so 
strong an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or busy life will gfow upon a man 
insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or the other, till 
tie is utterly unqualified for relishing that to which he has 
been for some time disused.* Nay, a man may smoke, or 
drink, or take snuiT, till he is unable to pass away his time 
without it; not to mention how our delight in anj par- 
ticular study, art, or science, rises and improves, m pro- 
portion to the application which we bestow upon it. Thus, 
uhat was at first an exercise, becomes at length an enter- 
tainment. Our employments are changed into diversions. 
The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed to $ 
and it is drawn witjj reluctancy from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

if we attentively consider this property of hnman na- 
ture, it may instruct us in very nne moralities. In the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged with that 
t;ind of life, or series of action, in which the choice of oth- 
ers, or his own necessities, may have engajeed him* It 
may perhaps be very disagreeable to hm^ at first ; but use 
^nd application will certainly render it not only less pain- 
fill; but pleasing and satisfactory. 
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In the second place, I would recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have 

fiven to his aisciples, and whi/ch that philosopher must 
ave drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon : 
<• Pitch upon that course of life which is flie most excellent, 
and xustom will render it the most delightful.*' * Men, 
whose circumstances will permit them to choose their own 
way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laudable. Tile 
voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of 
any present inclination ; since, by the rule above mention- 
ed, inclination will at length come over to reason, though 
we can never force reason to comply with intlination. 

In the third place, this observation way teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, t<^ overlook those hardships 
and difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the 
prosecution of a virtuous life. "The Gods,'' said HesiotI, 
** have placed labor before virtue ; the way to her is at 
first rough and difficult, but grows more smooth and ea^y 
the farther we advance in it." The man who proceeds in 
it with steadiness and resolution, will in a little time, find 
that her <• wa3's arc ways of pleasantness, ' and that all her 
paths are peace.** 

r To enforce this coBsideration, we may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
'\\\\\t pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
vJiich we are habituated, but with those supernumerary 
joys of heart, that rise from the consciousness of such » 
^^Itasurc ; from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates 
of reiison : and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 
\ \x\ tlie fourth place, wc may learn from this observation, 
^vliich wc liave'made on the mind of man, to take particu-* 
ikr care, when we are once settled in a regular course of 
life, how we too frequently indulge otirselves in even the 
most innocent diversions and entertainments; since the 
mind may insensibly fall of!* from the relish of virtuous ac- 
tions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure which it 
takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of a much 
inferior and an unprofitable nature. 

^ The last use which 1 shall make of this remarkable prop- 
erty in human nature, of being delighted with those ac- 
tions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolute-* 
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iy necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, 
if we could enjoy the pleasures of the^iert. ^ The state of 
bliss, we call heaven, will not be capable of affecting those 
xninds which are not thus quahfied for it : we must, in taitf 
world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we would be able 
to taste that knowledge and perfection, which are to make 
us happy in the next. rTheseed of those spiritual joys and 
raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all 
eternity, must be planted in it during this its present state 
of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the reward, but as tlie natural effect; of a religious 

life. ADDISON. 

SECTION XVI. 

fhe Pleasures resulting from a proper use of our Faeultiei. 

Happy that m^n, who, unembarrassed by vulgar careSy 
muster of himself, kis time, and furtune, spends his time in 
making himself wiser; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himself) happier; who, as the will and un- 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, 
thinks himself not complete, till his understanding is beau- 
tified with the the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well 
as his will enriched with every virtue ; who has furmshed 
himself with all the advantages to relish solitude and enli- 
ven conversation ; who when serious, is not sullen ; and 
when cheerful, not indiscreetly gay; whose ambition is 
not to be admired for a false glare of greatness, but to be 
beloved for the gentle and sober lustre of his wisdom and 
Ipodness. 

^J%e greatest minister of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
msLtif may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces 
him there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural 
philosophy, he reads plain legible traces of the divinity in 
every thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as 
Veil as Moses did in the burning bush, t^ougii notin^o 
glaring a manner ; and when he sees him, he adores him 
with the tribute of a grateful heart. sskd. 

SECTION xvn. 

Desicription of Candor. 
True candor is altogether different from that gjuarded 
ioofieosive language, agid that studied opeAoet s of' behav- 
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ior, which we so frequently meet with among men of the 
world. Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are 
the words, of those who inwardly are the most ready to 
think evil of others. That candor, which is a christian 
virtue, consists not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of 
heart. iTlt may want the blandishment of external courtesy, 
but supplies its place with humane and generous liberality 
of sentiment. Its manners are unaRected, and its profes- 
sions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jeal- 
ousy of a suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the 
other, from that easy credulity which is imposed on by ev- 
ery specious pretence. It is perfectly consistent widi ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, and with due attention to 
our own safety, f^ln that various intercourse which we ar^ 
obliged to carry on witlv-persons of every different charac- 
ter, suspicion to a certain d^ree, is a necessary guard* 
It is only when it exceeds tlie bounds of prudent caution, 
that it degenerates into vice. There is a proper mean he« 
tween undistinguishing credulity, and universal jealousy, 
which a sound understanding discerns, and which the man 
of candor studies to preserve. 

vHe makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good» 
which is to be found in every human character. He ex-» 
pects none to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe 
that there is any without some commendable (|uality. In 
the midst of many defects he can discover a virtue. Un- 
der the influence of personal resentment, he can be just to. 
the it»erit of an enemy. He never lends an open ear to 
those defamatory reports and dark su^estions, which, 
amongthe tribes of the censorious, circulate with so muca 
rapidity, and meet with such ready acceptance. He is not 
hasty to judge, and he requires full evidence before he will 
condemn. As Ions as an action can be ascribed to diflfer* 
entmotives« he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it 
always to the worst. Where th^re is just ground for doubt, 
be keeps his judgment undecided; and, during the period 
of suspense, leans to the most charitable construction whick 
an action can bear. When be must condemn, he con- 
demns with regret; and without those aggravations which. 
^ severity of others adds to the crime. He listens balm« 
ly to the apology of the offender, and readily admits ever^ 
Atcnontiiig etratmstfiQee; yrhich equity caa so^st*^ *^^^ 
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much soever he may blame the (M-iociples of any sect op 
party, he never confounds, under one general censure, all 
who belong to that party or sect. He charge them Dot 
with such conseqences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer tine 
subversion of all sound principles; nor from one bad ac- 
tion, conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown . 
When he "beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he re- 
members " the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty; and judges of others according to the princi* 
pies, by which he would think it reasonable that they 
should judge of him. In a Word, be views men and actions 
in the clear sunshine of charity and good nature; and not 
in that dark and sullen shade which jealousy and party 
spirit throw over all characters. blaiu. 

• SECTION xvin. 

On the Imperfeciionofthat Happiness which rests solely on. 
Worldiy Pleasures. 

The vanity of human pleasures is atopic which might 
be embellished with the pomp of much description. But I 
shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out m 
threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ob- 
server cannot but admit ; disappointment in pursuit, dissftt- 
hfaction in enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

First, disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
us on the world, we ev«ry where behold a busy multitudet 
intent on the prosecution of various designs, which their 
waots or desires have su^ested» We behold them em* 
ploying every method which ingenuity can devise : some 
the patience of industry, some the boldness of enterprise^ 
others the dexterity of stratagem^ in order to compass their 
ends. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit f 
in comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how 
small is the number of the successful ? Or rather where is 
the man who will declaie, that in every point he has com- 
pleted his plan,and attained his utmost wish ?. No extent 
of human abilities has been able to discover a path whifib 
in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. ^ The race 
U not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor 
pches to men of understanding.*' Wf may form oar plana^ 
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lant caution may guard against dangers on every side. 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles 
«ur wi^om, and lays our labors in tlie dust. 

AVere such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be les!*. The huniiliation of the mighty, and the fail 
of ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk 
t)f mankind- These are objects on which, as on distant 
meteors, they gaie from afar, withtmt drawing personal in- 
struction from events so much above them. > But alas! 
when we descend into the regions of private Kfe, we find 
disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
IJeitherthe moderation of our views, nor the justice of our 
pretensions, can ensure success. But ^' time and chance 
happen to all." Against the stream of events, both the 
worthy and the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and 
both are frequently overborne alike by the current. 
' ^^ Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in en- 
joyment is a farther vanity, to wl»ich the human state is 
subject. This is the severest of iill mortifications, after 
having been successful in tlie pui*suit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself. Yet this is touud to be an evil still more 
general than the former. Some may be so fortunate as to 
attain what they have pursued ; but none are rendered 
completely happy by what they have attained. « Disap- 
pointed hope is misery $ and yet successful hope is only 
im|ierfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosper- 
ous; and you will find that they are never just what they 
desire to he. If retired they languish for action ; if busy, 
they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are im- 
patient for distinction ; if in high stations, tliey sigh after 
freedom and ease.^ Something is still wanting to tl^t 
plentitude of satisfaction, which ti)ey expected to acquire. 
Together with every wish that is gratified, a new demand 
arisea. One void opens in tlie heart, as another is filled^ 
On wishes^/ivishes grow; and to the end. it is rather the 
expectation of what they have not, than the enjoyment of 
what they bave^ which occupies and interests tbe most 
succeasftiu 

^ /This dissatisfaction in the roklst of human pleasure, 
springs pat tlj from tho^jDature of oir enjoyments them- 
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aelveSf and partly from circumstances which corrupt tl^m. 
No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the h^h desires 
and powers of an immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a 
distance with splendid colors ; but possession ttniFeils the 
fallacy. 1? The eagerness of passion bestows upon them, at 
first, a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate always 
to pall by familiarity, and sometinoes to pass from satiety 
into disgust. Happy would the poor man think himself, if 
he could enter on all the treasures of the rich ; and happy 
for a short time he might be :- but before he had long con- 
templated and admired his state, his possessions would 
seem to lessen, and his cares would grow. 

^Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. 
For, such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmix- 
ed. To human lips it is not given to taste the cvtp of pure 
joy. When external circumstances show fairest to the 
world, the envied man groans in private under his own 
burden, i Some vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes 
him ; solne distress, either felt or feared, gnaws, like a 
worm, the root of his felicity. When there is nothing 
from without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison op- 
erates within. For worldly happiness ever tends to des- 
troy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the loose 
and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits, 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it 
feel a thousand unreal evils. 

i But put the case in the most favorable light. Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and 
deceitfulness in enioyraeut; suppose them to be fully at- 
tainable, and completely satisfactory 5 still there remains 
to be considered the vanity of uncertain possession and 
sijort duration. Were there in worldly things any fixed 
point of security which we could gtin, the mine! would 
then have some basis on which to rest.'fc But oor condition 
is such, that every thing wavers and totters around us« 
** Boast not thyself of tomorrow ; ffer thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.*' It Is much, if, during its 
course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disqviet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform train. It 
is continually varied by uneicptcted events/* The seeds 
of alteration art everywhere sownj and thefiiBshineof 
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prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If oar cti- 
jojments be namerous, we lie more open on different sides 
to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we have 
greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of eviL 
It requires no preparation to bring it forward. /The edi- 
fice which it cost much time and labor to erect, one inau- 
Bpicious event, one sudden blow can level with the dust* 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, 
human bliss must still be transitory ^ for man changes of 
himself. No course of enjoyment can delight us long. 
What amused our youth, loses its charms in maturer age. 
As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleas- 
urable feelings decline. ^-The silent lapse of time is ever 
carrying somewhat from us, till at length the period comes, 
when aU must be swept away. The prospect of this ter- 
mination of our labors and pursoits, is sufficient to mark 
our state with vanity. '• Our days are a hand breadth, 
and ouf age is as nothing." Within that little space is all 
our enterprize bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, 
with contention and strife. We project great designs, en- 
tertain high hopes, and then leave our plans unnnished^ 
^aitd sink into oblivion. 

jThis much let it suffice to have said concerning the Can- 
ity of the world. That too mucli has not been said, must 
appear to every one who considers how generally mankind 
lean to the opposite side 5 and how often, by undue attach- 
ment to the present state, they both feed the most sinful 
passions, and •' pierce tliemselves through with many sor- 
rows.'* BLAIR. 

^ SECTION XIX. ^^ 

What are the Real and Solid Enjoyments ofHunian Life^ 

It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete hap- 
piness is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
misfortunes from woundins our heart. ^But after this con- 
cession is made, will it follow, that there is no object on 
earth which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment 
becomes contemptible which is not perfect ? Let us survey 
pur state with an impartial eye^ aud be just to the variuu? 
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gifts df Heaven. How vain soever this life, considered ia 
Itself, may be, the comforts and hopes of religion are sufS- 
cient to give solidity to the enjoyments of (he righteous. 
In the, exercise of good affectton.^t, and the testimony of an 
approving conscience ; in the sense of peace and reconcili- 
ation with G«d, through the great Redeemer of mankind | 
in the firm confidence of being conducted through all the 
trials of life, by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness; and in 
the joyful prospect of arriving, in the end, at iramo[Mtal 
felicity, they possess a happiness which, descending from 
a purer and more perfect region that this world, partakes 
not of its vanity. 

^Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are 
other pleasures of our present state, ul)ich, though of an 
inferior order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of 
human life. It is necessary to call attention to tliesf , in 
tvdev to check that repining and unthankful spirit to which 
man is always too prone. ^ Some degree of importance 
must be allowed to the comforts o! health, to the innocent 
gratifications of sense, and to t'le entertainment afforded 
us by all the beautiful scenes of nature; some to the pur^ 
suits and harmless amusements of social life-; and more to 
the internal enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to 
thebleasures ot affectionate intercourse with those v»hom 
Mre love. I These comfoits are often held in too low t^sti- 
mation, merely because they ai*e ordinary and common: 
although that is the circumstance whitli ought, in reason, 
to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to all ; extend through every rank of life, and till up agree- 
ably, many of those spaces in ^ur present existence, which 
are not occupied with higher objects, or -with serious cares. 
^ ■ From this representation it appears that, notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of com- 
fort is attainable in the present state. Let the recollec- 
tion of this serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to 
repress the arrogance of complaints and murmurs. What 
art thou, O son of man! who, having sprung but yester- 
day out of the dust, darcst to lift up thy voice against thy 
Maker and to arraii^n His providence/ because all things 
are not ordered according to thy wish ? AVliat title hast 
thou to find laftM v.ttb the order of the universe, wliose 
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lot is much beyond what ihy virtue or merit give tboe 
ground to claiui I Is it nothing to thee to have been in- 
troduced into this magnificent world ; to have been ad- 
mitted as a spectator of the divine wisdom and works ; 
and to have had access to all the comforts which nature, 
with a bountiful hand, has poured fort!) around thee I Are 
all the hours forgotten, which thou hast [xissed in ease, in 
complacencjr, or joy Wis it a small favor in thy eyes, that 
the nand ot Divine Mercy has been stretched forth to aid 
thee; and, if thou reject not its proffered assistance, is 
ready to conduct thee into a happier state of existence ? 
When thou comparest thy condition with thy desert, blush, 
and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be silent, be grateful, 
and adore. Receive with thankfulness the blessings which 
are allowed thee. Revere that government which at pres- 
ent refuses thee more. Rest in this conclusion, that though 
the> e are evils in the world, its Creator is wise and good, 
and has been bountiful to thee. blair. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in conteropla* 
ting the material world ; by which I mean that system of 
bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the 
mass of dead matter with the several relatmns that tht)se 
bodies bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, some- 
thing more wonderful and surprising, in contemplations 
on tiie world of life; by which I understand, all those an- 
imals with which every part of the universe is ■ furnished* 
The material world is only ihe shell of the universe : the 
world of life are its inhabitants. 

'|If we consider those parts of the material world, which 
lie the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our obser- 
vations and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infia- 
ity of animals with which it is stocked. Every part of 
matter is peopled ; ever^ green leaf swarms with inhabit- 
ants. There is scarcely a single humor in the body of a 
man or of any other animal, in which fmr glasses dfo not 
discover myriads of living creatures.*^ We find even in 
the most solid bodies^ as in marble itself, innumerable cells 
and cavities^ which are crowded with such imperceptH>le 
inhabitants^ as are too little for the naked eye to discortr* 
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On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of 
natui«, we see the seas, lakes and rivers» teeming with 
namberless kinds of living creatures. We find every 
mountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully 
stocked with birds and beasts; and every part of matter 
affording proper necessaries and conveniences, for the 
livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it 

'The author of" the Plurality of Worlds,'' draws a very 
good ai*gument from this consideration, for the peopling 
of every planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from 
the analogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which 
we arc acquainted, lies waste and useless, those great bod- 
ies which are at such distance from us, are not desert and 
unpeopled ; but rather, that they are furnished with beings 
adapted to their respective situations. 
^Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception; and is in a manner thrown 
away upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservi- 
ent to beings which are conscious of their existence. Ac- 
cordingly we find, from the bodies which lie under our ob- 
servation, that matter is only made as the basis and sup- 
port of animals ; and that there is no more of the one than 
\vhat is necessary for the existence of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that 
it seems to delight in conferring existence upon every de- 
gree of perceptive bein^. As this is a speculation, whiih 
I have otten pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall 
enlarge farther U|K>n it, by considering that part of the 
scale of beings which comes within our knowledge. 

^ There are some living creatures which are raised but 
just above dead matter. To mention only that species of 
^hell fish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that 
grows to the surface of several rocks ; and immediately 
dies, on ieing severed from the place where it grew. There 
are many other creatures, but one remove from these^ 
which have no other sense than that of feeling and taste. 
Others have still an additional one of hearing ; others of 
smell ; and others, of sight. It is wonderful to observe, 
by what a gradual progress the world of life advances* 
through a prodi^ous variety of species, before a creature 
is formed, that is complete in all its senses : and eyen 
nmepg those thore ts such a ^liffereot degree of perfection^ 
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in the sense M'hich one animal enjoys beyond what appears 
in another, that though the sense in difierent animals is 
distinguished by the same common denomination, it seems 
almost of a difierent nature.yirff, after this, we look into 
the several inward perfections of cunning and sa^city, or 
what we generally call instinct, we find them rising after 
the same manner, imperceptibly one above another ; aad 
receiving additional improvements acccording to the spe- 
cies in which they are implanted. This progress in nature > 
is so very gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior spe- 
cies, comes very near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it. 

4The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly 
seen, as I have before hinted, in his having made so very- 
little matter, at least what falls within our knowledge, 
that does not swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less 
seen in the diversity, than in the multitude of living crea- 
tures. Had he made but one species of animals, none of 
the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of existence : he 
has therefore, specified, in his creation, every degree of 
life, every capacity of being, -^he whole chasm of naturt, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse kinds of 
creatures, rising one after another, by such a gentle and 
easy ascent, that the little transitions and deviations from 
one species to another are almost insensible. This inler- 
mediate space is so well husbanded and managed, that 
there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not ap- 
pear in some one part uf the world of life. Is the goodness 
or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifested in this 
his proceeding ? 

Chere is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seem^ very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by- 
such a regular progress, so high as man, we may by parity 
of reason, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through 
those beings which are of a superior nature to him; since 
there is infinitely greater space and room for different, de- 
grees of perfection, between the Supreme Being and mao, 
flian between man and the most despicable insect. 

In this great system ofbein^, there is no cc^aiure so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our 
Q 
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particolar attention, as man y who fills up the middle space 
t}etween the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible 
and the in^isihle world ; and who is that link in the chafn 
of beings, which frrros the connexion between both. Sa 
that h« who, in one respect, is associated with angels and 
archangels, and may look upon a being of infinite perfection 
as his fcther, and the highest order of spirits Jis his breth- 
ren, tnaj, in another respect, say to *' corruption thou art 
my father, and to the worm, thou art my mother and nij 
sister." ad bison. 

SECTION xxr. 

Trust in the Care of Providence Recommended. 

Man, considered in himself, is a %ery helpless, and a 
very wretched being. He is subject e\(Ty nroment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with 
dangers on all sides ; and n»ay become unhappy by number- 
less casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have pre- 
vented had he foreseen them.* 

.It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many ac- 
cidents, that wc are under the care of one whodirects con- 
tingencies, and basin his hands the mana<:;ement of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us ; who 
knows the assistance we stand in need of, and is always 
^ady to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage, %vliic!i such a creature owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual 
trust in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and 
didicultics as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark an<l melancholy views of human 
rtature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from thia 
relation of the Supreme Being. At the same time that he 
reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he com- 
forts himself with the contemplation of those divine attri- 
butes, which arc employed foj- his safety, and his welfare. 
lie finds his want of foresiglit madv'Pj* ^J ^'^® omniscience 
of him who is his support. He is not sensible of his oun 
want of strength, when he knows that his helper is Al- 
mighty. In short, tlie person who has a firm trust on - 
f^c Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his 
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wisdom, happj by his happirte*. He reaps the benefit of 
every divine attribute; aird loses his own insufficiency in 
the fulness of infinite perfection. fTo make our lives more 
easy to us, we are commanded to put our trust in him, 
who is thus able to relieve and succor us : the Di? ine 
Goodness having made such a reliance a dirty, notwith- 
standing we should have been miserable, had it been foi- 
given us. 

Among several motives, which mi^ht be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
thi^t follow. 

^rhe first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will 
not fail those who put their trust in him. 

But without considering th« supernatural blessing, whicH 
accoTipanies this duty, we may observe, that it has a nat- 
ural tendency to its own rewai d ; or, in other words, that 
thib firm trust and confidence in the great Disposer of all 
things, contributes very much to the getting cr^ar of any 
affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. »'A person who 
believes he has his succor at hand, and that he acts in the 
sight of his friend, often exerts himself beyond his abilities; 
and does wonders, that are not to be matched by one who 
is not animated with such a confidence of success. Trust 
in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces 
patience, hopefcheerfulness, and all other dispositions of 
mind, which aLtfviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remote, 

C'l'he practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction; but 
ino"it of all in the hour of death. When the soul is hov- 
ering, in the last mom^^nts of its separation; when it is just 
entering on another state of existence, to converse with 
scenes, and objects, and companion.i, that are altogether 
new ; what can support her under such tre i.bliugs of 
thought, such fj'ar, such anuety, such apprehensions, but 
the casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her 
being; who has conducted her through one sta.^e of it; 
and who will be always present, to guide and comf i. i hev 
iu hev progress tlirougii eternity ? addiso>\ 
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SECTIQN XXIL 

Fiety and Gratitude enliven Prosperity. 

Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, ia a high de- 
gree, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emo- 
tion. The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of 
another, gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affec- 
tion, and gives to any possession which is agreeable in it- 
self, a double relish, from its being the gift of a friend. 
Favors conferred by men, I acknowledge, may prove bur- 
densome. For human virtue is never perfect; and some- 
times Unreasonable expectations on the one side, sometimes 
a mortifying sense of dependence on the other, corrode ia 
secret the pleasure of benefits, and convert tlie obligations 
of friendship into grounds of jealousy. ^tBut nothing of this 
kind can affect the intercourse of gratitude with heaven. 
Its favors are wholly disinterested ; and with a gratitude 
the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up to 
that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the hap- 
piness of those whom he blesses, and who desires no return 
from them, but a devout and thankful heart.^ While others 
can trace their prosperity to no higher source than a con- 
currence of worldly causes ; and, often, of mean or tiifling 
'incidents, which occasionally favored their designs; witn 
what superior satisfaction does tjie servant of God remark 
the hand of that gracious power, which hath raised him up, 
xvhich hath happily conducted him through the various 
steps of life, and crowned hiin v«'ith the-most favorable dis- 
tinction beyond his equals-? 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for 
the past, but a cheering sense of divine favor at the pres- 
ent, enters into the pious emotion. They are only the vir- 
tuous, who in their pr-osperous days hear this voice addres- 
sed to them, "go thy way, eat thy bread witli joy, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart; for God now accept- 
cth thy works." He who is the author of their prosperity, 
gives them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gift. While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as 
by stealth, without countenance from the great proprietor 
of the world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast 
of Ij/e, under Ihe smile of approving heaven. No guilty 
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fears damp their joys. The blessing of GoJ rests upon art 
<liat they possess; his protection- surrounds thera ; and 
hence, "in the habitations of the rigliteous is found the 
voice of rejoicing and salvation.",. A lustre unknown to 
others, invest, in their sight, the whole face of nature. 
Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the pros- 
perity of the world; unites in one point ofview, the smiling 
aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects below. 
Not only have they as full a relish as others, of the inno- 
cent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine benefactor. ^ In all that is 
good or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of 
nature, from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments 
of social life, they raise their afifection to the source of all 
the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures by adding intellectual, and spirit- 
nal, to earthly jovs. . 

For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty third psalm ; and 
compare tlie high pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the 
happy and satistied spirit which breathes throughout that 
psalm. In the midst of tl>e splendor of royalty, with what 
amiable simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord 
as " his Shepherd ;'' happier in ascribing all his success to 
divine favor, than to the policy of his councils, or to the 
force of his arms [^ how many instances of divine goodness 
arose before him in pleasing remembrance, when with such 
relish he spake of" green pastures and still waters," beside 
v^hich God had led him ; of his cup wiiich he had made to 
overflow ; and of the table which he had prepared for him 
in the presence of his enemies 1 With what perfect tran- 
quillity does he look forward to the time of his passing 
through *'the valley of the shadow of death ;" unappallcd 
by that spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts the 
prosperity of sinners J He fears no evil* as long as " the rod 
and the stafP' of his divine Shepherd are with him; and 
through all the unknown periods of this and of future exis- 
tence, commits himself to his guidance with secure tri- 
iHiiphant hope: "Surely goodness and mercy will follow 
me all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell in the hou^e 
of th« Lord forever." What a purified; stntimentJil enjoy- 
Q2 
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ment of prosperity is here exhibited ! How different from 
that gross relish of worldly pleasures, which belongs to 
those who beheld only the terrestrial side of things;* who 
n\se their views to no higher objects than the succession of 
human contingencies, and tlie weak efforts of human abili- 
ty ; who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to en- 
liven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts with grati- 
tude and trust ! blaih. 

SECTION xxnr. 

Virtue^ when deeply rooted^ is not subject to the injUtence 
of Fortune, 

The city of Stdon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the croAvn on him whom the 
Sidonians should think most wortiiy of that honor. Fie- 
phestion being at that time resident with two young men 
of distinction, offered them the kingdom ; but they refused 
it, telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their 
country to admit any one to tliat honor, who was not of the 
royal family. ^ He then having expressed his admiration of 
their disinterested spirit, desired them to name one of (he 
royal race, who might remember that he received the crown 
through their hands. Overlooking many, who would have 
been ambitious of this high honor, they made choice of 
Abdolonymus, whose singular merit had rendered him con- 
spicuous, even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely 
related to the royal family, a series of misfortunes had re- 
duced him to the necessity of cultivating a garden, for a 
small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. 

"While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding 
his garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their 
hands the en^gns of royalty, approached him and saluted 
him king. They informed him that Alexander had ap- 
pointed him to that office 5 and required him immediately 
to exchange his rustic garb, and utensils of husbandry, for 
the re^al robe and sceptre. At the same time tliey admon- 
ished him, when he should be seated on the throne, and 
have a nation in his power, not to forget the humble condi- 
tion from which he had been raised. 
. All this at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an 
illusion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. 
Ue jr^quesHd them not to trguble him farther with then' 
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impertinent jests ; and to find some other way of amusing 
themselves, which might leave him in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his obscure habitation. At length, however, they 
convinced him, that they were serious in tlieir proposal ; 
and prevailed upon liim to accept the regal office, and ac- 
company them to the palace. 

' No sooner was he in possession of tiie government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached, the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with what temper ef mind 
he had borne his poverty. '< Would to heaven," replied 
Abdolonymus, '* that 1 may be able to bear my crown with 
equal moderation ; for when I possessed little, I wanted 
nothing; these hands supplied me with whatever I desir- 
ed." From this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea 
of his wisdom, that he confirmed the choice which had .been 
made, and annexed a neighboring province to the govern- 
Bient of Sidon. quintus curtius. 

SECTION XXIV. 

Tfie Speech of Fabric ius,\a Roman Ambassador y to King 

FrRRHuSj, who attempted to bribe hint to his in" 

terestSj by the offer of a great sum of Money, 

With regard io my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
justly informed. My wlude estate consists in aliouse of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which 
by my own labor, I draw my support. But if, by any 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think tiiat this poverty 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thoa art greatly deceived. I have no 
reason to complain of fortune 5 slie supplies me with all that 
nature requires ; and if I am without superfluities, I am 
also free from the desire of them. With t .^cse, I confess, 
1 should be more able to succor the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied; but 
small as my possessions are, I can still contribute some- 
thing to the support of the state, and the a^.'^istance of my 
friends. AVith respect to honors, my country places me, 
poor as I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome knovvi-i 
no qualifications for great employments, but virtue and abil- 
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itv. S'le appoint mc to officiate in the mo3t august cere- 
inoiiies of religion ; she intrusts iue with the command of 
Iter arrnies 5 slie confides to mj care the most important ne- 
gociations Mv poverty does not Igssen the weight and in- 
fluence of my counsels in the senate. The Roman people 
hono:* me for that veiV poverty which king Pyrrhus con- 
ftiders as a disgrace, f They kniHv the many opportunities 
1 hae had to enrich tnyselr without censure ; they are con- 
Tinced of my disinterested zeal for their prosperity; and if 
I hue any thing to complain of, in the return they make 
roe, it is only the excess of their applause. What value,, 
then, can [ put upon thy gold and silver ? What king can 
add any thing to my fortune r Always attentive to dis- 
charge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 

Character oj James I^ King of England, 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
over so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in his time, being still continued, have ^'ade 
his character be as much disputed to this day, as^^ooi- 
monly that of princes who are our contemporaries^Banj 
virtues, however, it must be owned, he was posswSi of; 
but notene of them^ure, or free from the conta^B|of the 
neighboring vices. His generosity bordered on ^Bfusion, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition Spusilla- 
inmity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship ofSght fan- 
cy, and boyish fondness. /VVhilehe imagined flSi he; was 
only maintaining liis own authority, he may peijfes be sus- 
pected in some of his actions, and still more 0^^ preten- 
sions, to have encroached on the liberties ofJhis people. 
AVhile he endeavored, by an exact neutralitjfs to acquire 
the good will of all his neighbors, he was aWe to preserve 
fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was 
considerable, but fitter to discourse on geeeral maxims, 
than to conduct any intricate business. 

|His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the governnieot %)f kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command respect 9- partial and undU- 
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cerningin his affections, he was little fitted to acquire gen- 
era! love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frugal judg- 
ment 5 exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt 
from our hatred by his freedom from pri4e and arrogance. 
And, upon the whwleyit may be pronounced of his charac- 
ter, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness,, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was cer- 
tainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the 
strong prejudice which prevails against his personal brave- 
ry ; an inference, however, which must be owned, from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. hume, 

SECTION XXVI. 

Charles F, Emperor of Germany^ Jiesigns his Dominiom^ 
andretires from the World, 

This great emperor, in the plenitude of his po\ter, and 
in possession of all the honors which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his 
kingdoms; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in 
business or the affairs of this world, in ordei* that he might 
speniUthe remainder of his days in retirement and soli- 
tude, i Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor cx- 
traorflinary discernment, to discover that the state of roy- 
alty is not exempt from cares and disappointments; though 
most of those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, 
and satiety, and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, 
in that envied pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily 
from the supreme to a subordinate station, and to relin- 
quish the possession of power, in order to attain the enjoy- 
ment of happiness, seems to be art effort too great for the 
human mind, f Several instances, indeed, occur in history, 
of monaichs who have quitted a throne, and have ended 
their days in retirement. But they were either weak prin- 
ces, who took this resolution rashly, and repented of it as 
soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes', from whose 
hands some strong rival had wrested their sceptre, and 
cooii^ellad theni to descend with reluctance into a private 
station. * Dioclesian is, perhaps,- the only prince capable 
of holding th<» reigns ot government, who ever resigned 
them from deilberajB choice; and who continued, during 
many years, to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement without 
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fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one look of de- 

«ire, towards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 
No wonder, then, timt Charles' resignation sho^uld fill all 
Europe with astonishment; and give rise both among his 
contemporaries^ and among tiie historians of that period, 
to various conjectures concerning the motives which deter- 
mined a prince whose ruling passion had been oniforinlj 
the love of power, at the age of iifij six, when objects of 
ambition operate with full force on the mind, and ai*e pui** 
sued with the greatest ardor, to take a resolution so singu- 
lar and unexpected, ... 

The emperor in pursuance of his determination, having 
S5einbl.^d the states of the Low (3o:uitries at Brussels, 
seated himself fur the last time, in the chair of state ; on 
cue side of which was placed his son, anJ on tlie utlier. UH 
sister, tiic queen of Hungary, regt^nt of the Nelherlaads, 
with a splendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and prin- 
ces of the empire standing behind him. i[l he pre>ident of 
the council of Fianders, by his command, explained, in a 
few words, his intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting of the states. Me th^n read the instrument of rc- 
sii^nation, by which Charles rrendered to liis son Phillip, 
alt his territories, jurisdiction and authority in tlie Low 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their o:»th of 
allegirince to Ijim, which he required them to transfer to 
Phillip, hislavNfuI heir 5 and to serve him v.iih tlie same 
loyalty and zeal that they hac) manifested, during so lo^g 
a course of yeirs, in support of his governuient. 

Charles then rose fro.n his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of tlie prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, lie addressed liimselfto the audience; and 
from a paper ^liich he held in his hand, in order to assist 
his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without osten- 
tation, all the great things which he had undertaken and 
performed since the co nmcncement of his administration. 
He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, lie 
had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
i;*cts, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of 
Tiis^as0, and very liUlc for the enjoyment of private pleas- 
ure ; that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visit- 
ed Germany nin* times, Spain six timds, France four times^ 
f.taly seven "ti;ues, the Low Countries ten times. England 
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twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by 
&ea; that while his health permitted him to discharge his 
duty, and the vigor ofhrs constitution was equal, in any 
degree, to the arduous office of governing such extensive 
dominions, he had never shunned labor, nor repined under 
fatigue ; that now when his health was broken, and his vig- 
or exhausted hy the rage of an incurable distemper, his 
growing infirmities admonished him to retire ; nor was he 
so fond of reigning, as to retain the sceptre in an impo- 
tent hand, which was no longer able to protect his subjects, 
or to render them happy ; that instvjad of a sovereign worn 
out with diseases and scarcely hnK alive, he gave them one 
in the prime pf life, accustomed already to govern, and who 
added to the vigor of youth all the attention and sagacity 
6f raaturerytarsj that if, during the course of a long ad- 
ministration, he had committed any material error in gov- 
ermuent, or if, under the pressure of so many and great 
affairs, and amidst the attention which he had been obliged 
to give to then, he had either neglected or injured any of 
his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness; that, for 
liis part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their fi- 
delity and attachment, and would cany the remembrance 
of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweet- 
est consolation, as well as the best reward for all his ser- 
vices; and, in his last prayers to Almighty God would pour 
forth his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Phillip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's hand, "If," says he, " I have left yoa 
by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made 
such large additions, some regard would have been justly 
due to my memory on that account; but now. when I vol- 
untarily resign to you what I might have still retain* d, I 
may well expect the warmest expressions of thanks on your 
part. With these, however, I dispense ; and shall consid- 
er your concern for the welfare of your subjects, and your 
love of ihem, as t|ie best and most acceptable testiinony of 
your gratitude to me. It is in ^our pow«r, by a wise and 
virtuous administration, to justify the extraordinary proof 
which I give this day of my paternal affection, and to dem- 
onstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which I re- 
pose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard for religion? 
Biaintaia the Catholic faith 10^ its purity 5 let the- l»w» of 
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vour cduntrj be sacred in yovit cjes 5 eneroach not on the 
rights and privileges of your people i and if the time shall 
ever come, nhen you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity 
of private life, may you have a son endowed with such 
qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him with as 
much satisfaction as I give up mine to vou.'' ^ 

As soon as Charles i^d finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of such an 
extraordinary effort. During his discourse, the whole au- 
dience melted into tears ^ some from admiration of hismag- 
nanimity ; others softeneif by the expressions of tenderness 
towards his son, and of love to his people ; and all were 
affected with the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, 
who had distinguished the Netherlands his native country, 
with particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVIL 

Jhe same subject continued, 

A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands, 
^Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, resignea to his son the crowns of 
tSpain, with aft the territories depending on them, both in* 
the old and in the new wdrld. Of all these vast posses- 
sions, he reserved nothing for himself, but an annual pen- 
sion of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to afford him a small sum for acts of be- 
neticence and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished Every thing having been pre- 
pared some time for his. voyage, he set out for Zuitburg ia 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his 
way tither, he passed through Ghent; and after stopping 
there a few day, to indulge that tender and pleasant mel- 
ancholy, which arises in the mind of every man in the de- 
cline of life, on visiting the place of his nativity, and view- 
ing tiie scenes and objects familiar to him in his early youth^ 
he pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Phillip, 
his daughter the arch-ducliess, his sisters the dowascr 
queens of France and Hungary,. Maxinnlian his son-in- 
law, and a numerous retinae ot the Flemish nobility. Be- 
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fore he went on board, tic dismissed tKcm with marks of 
his attention or regard ; and taking leave of Phillip with all 
the tenderness of a father who embraced his son for the 
last time^he set sail under convoy of a large fleet of Span- 
'mhj Flemish, ^nd English ships. 

nis voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arri- 
▼cd at Laredo in Biscay^ on the eleventh day after he left 
Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the 
ground } and coaisidering himself now as dead to the WK>rld, 
£e kissed the earth, and said, ^^ Naked came lout of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou com- 
mon mother of mankind." From Laredo he proceeded to 
Yalladolid. There he took a la^t and tender leave of his 
two sisters ; whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his solitude, though they intreated it with tears ; not 
•nly that they might, have the consolation of contributing 
by their attendance and care, to mitigate or to soothe his 
aufierings, but that they might reap instruction and benefit, 
by Joining with him in those pious exercises, to which he 
haa consecrated the remainder of his days. 

From Yaliadolid he continued his journey to Placentia 
in Estramadura'. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at that time 
with the delightful situation of the monastery of St. Justus, 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles dis- 
tant from that place, he had then observed to some of his 
attendants, that this was a spot to wbich Dioelesian might 
have retired with pleasure. The impression had remained 
so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the place 
of hts retreat. It was seated in a vale of no great extent^ 
watered by a small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, 
covered with lofty trees ; from the nature of the soil, as 
well as the temperaturo of the olimate, it was esteemed 
the most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some 
months before bis resignation, he had sent an architect 
thither to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders, that the style 
of the building should be such as. suited his present station, 
rather than his former dignity. It consisted onlv of six 
rooms, four of them in the form of friar's cells, wit^ naked 
walls J the other two, each twenty feet square, wctc \y 
- R 
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with bromi cloth, and furnished in flie most simple man- 
ner. They were all on a level with the groqnd ; with a 
door on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
had eiven the plan, and had £IIed it with Tarious plants, 
which he proposed to cultivate with his own hands. On 
the cHlber me, the j commumcated with the chapel of the 
laonastery* ia which he was to perform his devotions. In- 
to this hvmUe retreat^ hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude 
and silence^ his grandeur, his ambition, together with all 
those vast projects, which* during half a centui^, had al- 
armed and afi^itated EilropKB ; filling every kingdom in it, 
by turns, Wiui the terror of his arms, and the dread of be- 
ing subjected to his power. 

jn tms retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life 
for himsell^ as would have suited the condition of a private 
person of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but 
•laiir; his domestics few; his intercourse with them famil- 
iar; all the cumbersome and ceremonious forms of atten- 
dance on his person were entirely abolished, as destructive 
of that social ease ami tranquillity, which he courted in 
order to soothe the remainder of hisda^fs. As the mild- 
ness of the climate, together with his deliverance from the 
burdens and cares of government, procured him at first, 
a considerable remission from the acute pains with which 
he bad been long tormented, he enjoyed , perhaps, more 
complete satisfaction in this humble solitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious - thoughts 
and projects, which had so long engrossed and disquieted 
hiir., were quite effaced from his mind. Far from taking 
2iny } art in the political transactions of the princes of Eu- 
rope, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry 
concerning them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene 
which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and indif- 
ftrence arising from his thorough experience of its vanity, 
as well as from the pleasing reflection of having disentan- 
gled himself from its cares. 

PR. ROBBRTSOK. 

law, s» 
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PART 11. 
PIECES IN POETRY. 

CHAPTER I. 
SELECT SEJ'>rTBMXIES AJW FAMGJtAPB^. i 

\ 

SECTICW T. 
SHORT JiATD EAST SEJ^TFEJWES. 

Education. 

JL IS education forms the common mind 5 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Candor. 
With pleasure let us own our errors past | 
Aad make each daj a critic o4 the last 

Eeflection. 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The private path* the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary Knowledge easily attaiiiii. 
Our needful knowledge, like oar needful food, 
Unhedg'd lies open in life's common field 5 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Dimppoiniment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in flowers 5 and strings us with success. 

J>rOTE. 

In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited a coniidcrjrbk 
variety of poetical construction for the young r^ader^s prepartiti^ 
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Virtuous Ekmtion. 
The roind that would beliappy, must be gteat; 
Great iq its wishes ; great m its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural and Fanciful Life. 
%Vho lives to nature, rarely can be poor - 
Who, lives to fancy never can be rich. 

>-^ Charity. 

-In faith and hope, the world will disagree j 
But all mankind's concern' is charity. 

The Prize of Virtue* 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy*, 
^rbe soul'a calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. 

Sense and Modesty. Connected. 
Sistrost^l sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It stilt looks home, a^d short excursions makes f 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks* 

Moral DiselpHiie Sahiiary. 
Heav*n gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resttunes them to prepare us for the next 
All evils natural are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Prssent Blessings Undervalued. 
Like birds whose beauties languish, half conceal'd, 
Till moui^ted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure green, and ^old« 
Hc^w blessings brighten as thej take their flight ! 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions most faen-ieiids us here : 
Passions of prouder iiame befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ^ 
:^ope, like a coi^ial, innocent, tliough stroog, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness Modest and Tranquil. 
N ever man was trulj blest, 
But it composed and gave him such a cast 
As foUv^might mistake forVant of joy : 
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A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 
True Greatness, 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
liike Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

The Tear of Sympathy, 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gems that twinkling bang from beauty's ears. 
Nor the br^ht stars, Which night's blue arch adorn^ 
Nor risins suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks 
For others* ^o, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT 
LENGTH. 

Bliss of Celestial Origin. 
Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; • 

Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 

There you cannot seek in vain 5 . . . :: 

For to seek her is to gain. 

Tlie Passions. 
The passions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave. 
They are thy masters, thou their 8lave« 

Thrust in Providence Recommenikd* 
^is Providence alone secures. 
In every change, both mine and yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 

An earthquake may be bid to spare '; 

The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Ra 
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Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Foand oft'nestin what least we dread j 
Frowns in the storm with anerj brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

JSpitaph, 
How lov'd, how TaluM once, ayails thee not^ . 
To whom related, of bj whom besot: 
A heap of dust alone remains of tnee ; 
' ris all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but 6f true desert; 
Plajs round the Lead, but comes not to the heart. 
One self-approiing hour whole jearft outweigha 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
ThtLU Cse^r with a senate at his heeisi 

Virtue thb Guardian of Fouih, 
Down 'the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Cray as the morn ; bright glows the ternal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers hb course. 
Sate glides his little bark along the shore, 
'Whc?^ virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Xlot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep* 

Sunrise. 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Kejoicing in the east. The le^s'ning cloud, 
Tbe kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
lllumM with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and color'^d air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shioivg day, that burnished ploys 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandVio^ streams,. 
High gleaming from afar^ 

Self Government 
May I govern my passions with absolute svi^y, 
AnQ grow ^iser and better as )ifd wears away 
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Sffiefherif 
On a mountain, stretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a tbepherd awaio, and view'd the rolling billow^ 

SECTiqN III. 

▼BR8E8 OONTAXHING BXOLAMATIOMS, INTERROGATIONS/ 
AND FAR£MTH£SIS» 

Competence* 
A ooMPBTBMtBB 19 all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be. content, where Heav'n can give no more !, ' 

Bfflection tssential to Happiness^r^ 
"Macb joy not only speaks small happiness, 
Bat happiness that shortly most expire, 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand I 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live i 

. Friendship. 
Can gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel might beget 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in tliee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay^ 
And this mi^es friends such miracles below. 

' Ptdience* 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkestxiay 
(Live till to morrow) will have pass'd away* 

Luxury. 
■ ' ■ O luxury ! 

Bane of elevated life, of affluent states, , 
What dreary chance, what ruin is not thiner 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ; 
Breadful attraction ! 

Virtuo>u$AetivUy. 
Seize mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 
Lite's a short summer-' man a flowV ; 
He dies^-Alas ! bow soon he diesl 
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The Source of Happiness. 
Reason^s whole pleasure, all the jojs of sense. 
Lie in three wordsi health, peace, and competence :-* 
But health consists in temperance alone^ 
And Peace, O virtue ! p^cc is all thy own. 

Placid Enwtion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll. 
While evVygalc is peace, andev'ry grove 
Is melody ? . 

Solitude.* 

O sacred solitude ! divine retreat ! 

Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 

By thy pure stream, or in thy waving ^ade, 

We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 

The genuine offspring of her lovM embrace, 

(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace. 

There irom the ways of men laid safe ashore, 

We smile to hear the distant tempest roar 5 

There, bless'd with health, with business unperpkx'd> 

This life wc relish, and insure the next. 
^- *- 

Presmie not on Tomorrow. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 

Than man's presumption on tomorrow's dawn ? 

Where is tomorrow ? In another world. 

For numbers this is certain 5 tlie reverse 

Is sure to none. 

Dum vivimus vivamus. ' 

Whilst we live let tis live. 
*^ Live, while you live," the epicure would say, 
^' And seize the pleasures of the present day/' 
" Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries 5 
"* And give to God each moment as it flies.'' 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be 5 
X live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! 

DODDRIOSE. 
* By solitude here is meant, a tejnp(^ary seclusion from tb« 
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SECTION IV. 

VERSES IK TABIOUS FORKft.. 

I 

The Security of VirtuS^ 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, )i 

To shelt'riag caverns flj^ 
And justlj dread the vengeful fate^ 
That 4hunder% through the sky. 
' Protected by that liand, whose law 

ITic threatening stortns obey, - . 2 

Intrepid virtue sm^es secure,, 
As in the blaze of day. 

Sesixnaiion. 
And ! bv error's force suodued. 

Since oft my stubborn will ^ 

Preposterous shoos (he latent good/ 

Alid grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd what good thou kno west gran^; 

What ill, though ask*d, deny. 

Compassion. 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear! 

She will say 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true, she averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young 5 
And I lov'd her the more, when i heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

Epitaph, 
Here rest&his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair scie^nce frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And melancholy marked him for her own. 
Large was his bonnty, and his soul sincere ; 

iieav^n did a recompense as largely send : 
lie gave to misVy all he had — a tear; 

He gainM from Hcav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 
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No father seek his merits to disclose^ 

Or draw bis frailties from th^ dread abode^ 
(There tbej alike in trembUne hope t^pose^) 

The bosom of bis Father and his God. 

Joy and Sorrow Connecied.- 
Still, where rosy pleasure ieadsy 
See a kindred grief pursue ! 
Behind the steps that rois'ry treads^ 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd bj sable tints ofwo ; 
And blended form, with artfol strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The Chlden Mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The littl^and the great, 
Feels not the wants £at pinch tha poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's doorj 

Imbitt'ring all bis state. 
The tallest pines fe^l most th? pow'r 
Of wintry blast ; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to tlie ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain side, 
Bis eloud-capt eminence divide $ 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate Views and J3lims Eeeommended* 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of ray nature are cheaply supplied 5 

And the rest are but fully and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife, 

The many their labors employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 

MtachmeiiJt to Life, 
The tree of deepest root is found 
^ Least willing still to quit the ground ; 
Twas therefore said, by ancient sages, 
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That love of life increas'd with years, ^ 

So mach, that ib crar later stages, 
"When pains grow sharp, and sickness rage^, 
^ The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtue^s Address to Pleasure.* 
Y^t happiness enjoy thy say allies ! 

A youth of follies, an olu age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Yice wastes their vigor, and their mind impairs, 
Yain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the vei^e of life they tend. 
Gri^v'd with the present, of the past asham'd, 
They live and are despised ; tlieydie, nor more are nam'd« 

SECTION V. 

VKRSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIlflCA- 
TION. 

Smooth and Rough Verse, 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And tlie smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges Jash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion Imitated, 
When Ajax stvive^s some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 

Swift and Bast^ Motion. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

Fellin» Trees in a Wood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets browH 
Hien rustling, crackling, crashing,thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow String. 

„ . . The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow'* cfy. 

Sensual pleasure.' 
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The Pheamtit. 
19ee ! from the brake t)m wj^irring pheasant springs, 
And moQDts exaltmg on triumphiint wings. 

Seiflla tvndr Charybdis^ 
Dire ScyUa there a scene of horror forms, 
And bere Charjbclis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rambling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumaltyous boil the waves* 

Boisterous and Gentle Sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain t 
"Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide 5 
And ships secure without their hawsers ride. 

Laborious and Impetmtus Motkn. 
With many a weary step and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 
Tlie huge round stone resulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Regular und Slow JIf ovemenf . 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hills, o'er 'dales, o'er crags, o'er rooks they go. 

Motions Slow and Difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along* 

A Bock Torn from the Brow of a Mountain. 
Still gathVmg force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and Violence of the Waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

Fensive J^Tumbers. 
In those deep solitudes, and awful cells, 
Where Heav'nly pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever musing melancholy reigns. 

BattU, 
— ^— Arms on armor clasliins bray'cf 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 
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Sound Imitating Reluctance. 
Por who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious heing e'er resigned $ 
Iicft the warm precincts of the cheerful daj, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Ckmnukial Jiffection. 
The love that cheers life's latest stage^ 
Proofagainst sickness and old a^e^ 
Presenr'd bj ^rtae from declensioD, 
Becomes not wearj of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame decays. 
HTis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind $ 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it wou4d gladly cure. 
But angry, course, and harsh expression, 
Shows love to be a mere profession; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

8ivarms of Flying Insects, 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest wing'd 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'ii so luxurious men, ufi jeedin^ pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's flfiine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice 5 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strixes them from the book of life. 

Benefficence its own Reward. 
My fortune (for I'll mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; , 
Yet evVy friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distressed I 

S 
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This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'Tis foarscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may mal^e, by means like theses 
Five talents ten whene'er you please. 
'Tis true, my little purse grows light 5 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand specific will prevail, 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtm Uie best Treasure, 
Virtue, the stren^h and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift ot Heav'n : a Imppinecs, 
That even above the smiles and frowns of fete, 
Eialts great nature's favorites ; a wealth 
That ne'er jencumbers ; nor to baser hands 
€an be transferred. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd. . 
But for one end, one much neglected use. 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence suppli'd ;) 
This noble end is to produce tlie soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous providence, 

Contemplation. 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while uie drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation, her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off th* intramve cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! , 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. * 

Sad, sick'ning thought ! And yet deluded roan, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 
And broken slumbers, rise^ still resolv'd. 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round* 
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Pleasures of Piety. 
A Deity believM, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advancM ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy mator'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires : 
Faith builds a bridge from tbis world to the next, 
O'er death's dark galph, and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exaltation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still 
Pray'r ardent opens Heav'n, lets down a stre m 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAPTER IL 
J^dRRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
The Bears and the Bets. 

.,nLs two young bears, in wanton mood, » 

Forth issuing from a neighboring w<»od, 

Came where th' industrious bees had storM 

In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; ^ 

O'erjo^'d they seized, with eager haste,. 

Luxurious on the rich repast. 

Alarm'd at this, the little crew 

About their ears vindictive flew. 

The beasts unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combat, quit the plain ; 

Half blind with rage, and mad with paio, 

Their native shelter they regain ; 

There sit, and now, discreeter grown, ' ) 

Too late their rashness they bemoan ; i 

And this by dear experience gain, 

That pleasure's ever bought with pain. 

So when the guilded baits of vice 

Are plac'd before our longine eyes. 

With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 

Ajid swallow down the latent ill 5 

But when experience opes our eye^^ 

Away the fancied pleasure flie^. 
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It flies^ bot oh ! toa late we find $ ' 

It leaves a real sting behind. MERBicK^r 

SECTION II. 

The J^ghtingttk and the Glow Worm. 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all daj long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song. 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when even tide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he mi^t, 
1 he keen demands of appetite ) 
When, looking eagerly around^ 
He spied far off upon the ground', 
A something shining in the dal4. 
And knew the glow worm by his spark .' 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harraneu*d him thus right eloquent : 

" Dia you admire my lamp,** quoth he, 
^' As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrone. 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the self same pow V divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; ^ 
That you with music, I with li^ht. 
Might beautify and cheer the night.^' " 

The son^ter heard his short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectariei^ may learn 
Their real intVest to discern 5 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting in each other's case, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 
Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim | 
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Peace, both the intj and the prize 
Of him that creeps94iDd htm that flies. 



SECTION III. 
TheTriaUcf Virtue. 

Plao'd on the verge of youlh, my miad 
Life*8 op'ning scene surveyed 5 

I view'd its ills of various kind, 
Afflicted and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the mse pursuit approv'd ; 

But O9 what toils oppose ! 

For see, ah see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step 1 tread, 
A hostile world its^ terrors raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 

O how shall I1 with heart prepared, 
Those terrors learn to meet ? 

How from the thousand snares to guard 
My inexperienced feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 
Soft o'er my temples drew . 

Oblivion'9 veil, — The watVy deep 
An object strange and new. 

Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood, 
The gath'ring storms around me roar, 

And heave the boiling flood. 

Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wave. ' 

What hope, or whither to retreat 5 
Each nerve at once unstrung ; 

Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet. 
And chain'd my speechless tonguei 



QOW^ER' 
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I felt mj heart within me die % 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 

ReprovM m j erring fear. 

^< What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree, 

And thankful own his powV." 

Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

« Thus far,'^ the Almighty said, 
^ Thus far, no farther, rage ; and here 

** Let thy proud waves be staj'd." 
I heard; and lo; at once control'd, 

The waves in wild retreat 
Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, 

And murm*iing left ray feet. 

Deeps to assemUing deeps in vain 

Once more the signal gave : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain^ 

And check th* usurping wave. 

Convinced, in Nature's volume wise 

The imi^d truth I read \ 
And sudden from mjr waking eyes 

Th' instructive vision fled. 
Then why thus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say why, distrustful still, 
. Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill \ 

Let faith suppress each rising fear. 

Each anxious doubt exclude % 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here^ 

A Maker wise and good ! 
He toevVy trial knows 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attcntire to behold thy woea^ 

And faithful to relieve. 
Then why thus heavy, O my soul 

Say why, distrustnil stilly 
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' Thj thoughts with vain impatience toll 
O'er scenes of future ill r 

Tho' griefs unnumbered throng thee round, 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 

And curbs the headlong tide. meeriok. 

SECTION IV. 

The Youth and the Philosopher: 
A Grecian youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, and smack'd uie thong, 
The ideot wonder they express'd, 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length, quite vain, he needs would skoW 
His master what his art could do $ 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus'saqred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright^ 
The wood nrmphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned Ijre, J 

And to their inmost shades retire. 
Howe'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the stage and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers sprir)^. 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'rittg crowds, with ea^r eyes, 
And shouts pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bun/d ; 
And now along the indented plain 
The self same track he marks again, 
Pursues wr^h care the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the HnCi 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crow'dy 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'd bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 
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For he, deep judging »«ge, beWd 

With pain the triumpha of the field : 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, flusli'd with hope^ Mid caught his eye, 

« Alas I unhappy youth,'' he cry'd, 

« Expect no praise from me," (and sigh d.) 

« With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away: 

The time profusely squanderM there, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employed, at less expense; 

Had taught thee honor, virtue, sense ; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate 

To govern men and guide the state." 

V^HIT£H£AD«. 

SECTION V. 

Discourse hetweenMmn and Eve, rdiring to resltr 
Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight grey 
Had in her«ober liv'ry all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy CQUch, these to their nesta 
Were slunk; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her am'rous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'cl the firmarocftt 
With living sapphires :-Hespera8, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the meon^ 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam, thus to Eve i " Fair consort, th* hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 
Mind us of like repose 5 since God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids, Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest: 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals inactive range^ 
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And of their doings God takes no account. 
Tomorrow^ ere fresh morning streak tlie east 
With first approach of light, we must be riseD, 
And at our pleasant labor j to reform 
Yon flow'rj arbors, yonder alleys green^ 
. Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown^ 
That mock our scant manuring, find require 
More hands than ours to lop their wonton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown unsightly and unsmootn. 
Ask ridda« ce, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd 
<^ My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargu'd I obey : so God ordains. 
With thee conversing. I forget all time ^ 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the suil 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, frui^, and flowV, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild 5 then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair 01000, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds 5 nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow V, 
Glist*ning with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird : nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt'ring star-light, — without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes ?'* 

To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd : 
** Daughter of God and man. accomplish *d Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
By morrow-evening ; and from land to laud 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
MinistVing lij^t preparM they set and rise J 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
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Her old possession an<I extinguish life 

In nature and in all things ; which these soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish j or in part shed down 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that^rovv 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shiiie not in vain ; nor think, though men were none^ 

That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 

AlUhese with ceasless praise his works behold, 

Both day and night. How often, from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole or responsive each to others* note, 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nig -y rounding walk 

"With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds, 

In full harmonic number joinM, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.'* 

Thlis talking, hand in hand alone they passM 
On to their blisaful bow'r. __. 






-There arriv'd, both stood, 



Both turn'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry pole. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker omnipotent? and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employed, 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain*d by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." 

MiLTOlf. 
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SECTION VI. 

Beligion and Death. 

Lo ! a form divinely bright 

Descends, and bursts upon my sights 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was hcfi^ name on earth ;) 

oupremely sweet her radUnt face. 

And blooming with celestial grace I 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain : 

Faith, with subfime and piercing eye, 

And pinions flutt'ring for the sky ; 

Here hope, that smiling angel stands, 

And golden anchors grace her hands $ 

There charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'rife maid of light. 

The seraph spoke — *^ 'Tis reason's part 
To goVern and to guide the heart ; 
To lull the wayward suul to rest, 
When hope and fears distract the breast* 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife, > 
And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh, ^ 

And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Shall reason then direct thy sail, 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
Skill that transcends his scanty line.*' 

*' Revere thyself — thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition walls decay, 
Men emerge angels fronTtheir clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies. 
The soul asserts her kindred skies. 
But minds, though sprung from heav'&ly racf. 
Must first be tutor'd for die place : 
The joys above are understood. 
And relish'd only by the good. 
Whp shiiU assume this guardian care i 
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Who shall secure their birthri^t there ? 
Souls are my charge— to me 'tts giy n^ 
To traiD them for their native heav'n. 

" Know then, who bow the early knee, ^ 
And give the willing htart to me ; 
Who wisely, whe« temptation waits. 
Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
Who dare t6 own my injur'd cause, 
Though fools^eride my sacred laws 5 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
ThoXigh persecution liAs her thong ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the fire j 
Know, that for such superior souls, 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles j 
Where spirits shine'uilh purer ray, 
And bri^ten to meridian day 5 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules | 
(No friends that chanec, no love that cools 5) 
Where rising flowls of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the soul !" 

*< But Where's the passage to the skies ?— • 
The road through death's black valley lies» 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod $ 
And who'd decline the road to God ? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favor can^t be priz'd too high." 

While thus she spoke, ray looks expressed 
The raptures kindling in my breast $ 
My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When tiie stern monarch of the grave. 
With haughty strides approach'^— -amaz'd 
1 stood and trembled as I gaz'dV 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear; - - 
Then hasten'd with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. ^ 
But now \fhat milder scenes arise I 
The tyrant drops his hostile ^ise 
He seems a youth divinely faio 
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Hk graceful ringlets wave hie hair ; 
His wiii|s their whit^ping plumes display^ 
His burmsh'd plumes reflect the daj ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the asgel stands cbnfess'd. 

1 view'd the change with sweet surprise } 
Andy oh i I panted wr the skies; 
Thank'd heav'o, that e'er I drew my'breath^ 
And triumphed in the thoughts of death. 430lrroN. 

CHAPTER IlL 
iPimCTIC PIECtlB. 



N< 



SECTION 1. 

The Vanity of Wmm. 



__ I more thus brooding o'er yon faeaip, 
With av'rice painful vigils keep $ 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breathed for more« \ 
! quit the riiadow, catch the prize. 
Which not all India's treasure buysi 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour P . 
In lite can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold P ' 
No ; all that's worth a wish^ a thought^ 
Fair virtut g^ves Unbrib'd, unbou^t. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind $ 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

PR. JOSMSOir. 

SECTION 11. 

hoiking Formed in Vain* 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as it aught was form'd 
In vtfin, or not for admirable ends* 
Shall little hau^ty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Excei^s the narrow vision of her mind^? 
As ifupon a full proportioned dome^ 
T 
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On swelling columns heinr'd) Ihe pricle of art ^ 

A critic flj, whose f^Ue raj scarce tpreails 

An inch aronnd, ^nth biiod p^esum^lon boM, 

Shoold dare to tax the atractnre of the whole. 

And IWes the man, whose imtvenal eje^ 

Has swe^i at once th' oob^i^ed schemed things ^ 

Msrk'd their dependence so, and:firm accord. 

As with unCudf ring accent -to conchide, 

That lUs availed non^t Has any f ei^n ... 

The Bttighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of drearjr nothing^^esolate ahjsg J 

Yrom which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns ? 

ITM then alone let ^alotis praise ascend, 

And hjmns of holy wonder, to .that fow£R, 

Whose wisdom dhines tts lovely in our minds, 

As on our smiling ejes his servant sun. 

TGTOBfSeiV. 

SBCTION m. 

On f ride. 

Ow $i\ the causes whidi cons{4re to blind 

Man's erring jui%ment,ajBd>mi^ttide the SMnd, 

What the weak mm) with atroi^^ tnas raks, 

Is pride, the never iai]ing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recrifits of needAjl prkle ! 

For as in bodies, thus in adult, we &id 

What wants in blood sad spirits, swei^Vi with wiiyd. 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in. to our defence. 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

Ifisnce riglit reason drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself; hut, your de&ctsto l^now. 

Make use of eyVy friend^ and cvVy foe. 

A little Jearning hh dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, dr taste ^ot the Pierian sprir^ : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

And drinking large^^ sobers ^s ugain. 

Fir'd at first sight whh what the muse imparts^ 

In fearless youSi ire temntthe heights of arts, 

While, from the bounded level of ourinln4,„ 
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Short views we take, nor see the lengtks behind ; 

But more adyanc'd, behold, with strange surprise^ 

New distant scettes of endless science rise ! 

80 pleasM at first the t^w'ting Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales^ and seem to tread the sky ; 

Th* eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and luoantatns seem the last : 

But, those attain 'd, we tremble to survey 

The growing labors of the lengthened way 5 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wand^ing eyes } ' 

Uills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 



*^M 



SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to Brutes Censured. 

5 WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

('iliough grac'd with polish 'd manners and fine sense, 

Vet wanting sensibility,) tlie man 

Who needlessly sets (out upon a worm. . 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening in the public path 5 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And chargM perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A visiter unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 

'J'iie chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper boundS) 

And guiltless of otfence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 

There they are privileg'd. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of, a wrong; 

Disturbs th' economy of naturfe's realm, 

Who when she formed designed them an abode. 

The sum is this ; if man's convenience, healtli^ 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all, the meanest things that are, 

As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the firsf. 
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Who, in bit iov'reign wisdom, made them all. 
Ye thtrefore who late mercy, teach jour sons 
To love it too. The sprine; time of our jtmr^ 
Is soon dishonor^ and defiled, in mest^ 
By baddiog ills that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas I oone soonm* shoots. 
If unrestraiu^d into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, most dev'iish of them all. 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And lighteous limitation of its act. 
By whici) heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man ^ 
And he that sliows none^ being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn. 
^ oowpsm. 

SECTION V. 
d Pt^raphrase on ilie laUer part of the ^ixOi Chapter af 

Matthew. 
Whe>j ray breast labors with oppressive care. 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear 5 
While all my warring passions are at strifo, 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep felt his doctrine did im.part. 
And thus he raised from earth the drooping he<»rt. 
" Think not, when all your scanty stores aflbrd, 
fs spread at once upon the sparing board • 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
"While on the roof the howling tempest bears ^ 
What larther shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe those skivVing limbs agaii^ 
8ay, does not life its nourisliment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low despair — 
8ee the light tenants of the barren air; 
To them,. nor stores, nor granaries belong ; 
Nouglit, but the woodland, and the pleasing song ; 
Yet, your kind heav'iily Father bends his eye 
On thtt least wing that'flits along the skj'. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plain;' 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint la vain : 
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lie hears the ga^, and the distressful call ? 
And with unsparing boanty fills them all.'' 

*' Observe the rising lily's snowy grace 5 
Observe the various vegetable race $ 
They neither toil$ nor spin, but careless grow ! 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow f 
W*hat regal vestments can with them jcompare ! 
What king so shining or what queen so fair !" 

^' If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds; 
If o^er the fields such lucid robes he spreads $ 
\yill he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they ?'' Thomson. 

SECTION YI. 

The death of a good Man a strong incentive to Viiiu0t^ 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate^ 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the ferge ofheav'n. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blessing, and adore the change, 

That threw in thi» Bethesda your disease : 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. ' 

For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here, tirM dissimulation drops her nrask. 

Thro' life's grimace that mistress of the scene ! 

Here real and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see bis hold on heaven^ 

If sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 

Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her frien^i^ 

On this side death ; and points them out ta men | 

A lecture, silent, but of sovereign pow'r ! 

To vice, confusion ; and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Yirtue alone has majesty in death f 

And greaterstilly the more the tyrant frowns* tovNftw 

SECTION VW. 
Sefteetionsona Future Stt^from a Return </ IRiiler^ 
'Tis done ! drvad winter spreads hi^ latest glooms ^ 
\nd reigns tremendous o'er the conquered ycM*.^ 
4ow dead the i mtaU« UDgdom Uei^ \ 
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How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold fond man ! 

Sec here thy ptictur'd life ! — Pass some few years. 

Thy flow Vmg spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 

Thy solier autaren rading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. Ah I whither now are fled, 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsoUd hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares ? those busy burstling days ? 

Those gay spent, festive nights P those veering thought^ 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 

All now are vanished I Virtue sole survives, 

Immortal never failing friend of man, 

fljl guide to happiness on high^ And see ! 

^s come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature hears 

The new creating vrord ; and starts to life, 

In evVy heighten^ form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The gr^at eternal sclieme. 

Involving all, and ia a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 

To reason^s eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ; ye blind presumptuous ! now^ 

Confounded lo the dust, adore that Power, 

And wisdom oft arraign'd : see now the causes 

Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 

And diM neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

"Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while luxury. 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants ; why heav'n-born truths 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliss. Ye good distressed ! 

Ye noble few f who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded vi^w, which only saw 

A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : i 1 

The storms of wint'ry time will quidkly pass, - . . ^ 

^nd OM onbonaded spring encircle alC . TEokMir. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Mam*s Advice to Eve to avoid Temptations 
" WOMAN, best ye all thiDgs.as the will 
OfGod ordain'd them ; his creating band 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created much less man, 
Or ought that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power : 
Against his will he can receive no barm. 
But God left free the wHl; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right j 
But bid her well beware, and still erect^j 
Lest by some fair appearing good surprised, 4fe[ 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft ^ and mind thou me. 
Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object hj the foe suborn'd^ 
And fall into d( 

Not keeping st warn'd. 

Seek not tempi 1 

Were better ai 

Thou sever nol t. 

Wouldst thoug ? approve 

First thy obedience ; th' other who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus warn*d thou seem'st, 
Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more $ 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
For God towards ^hee hath done bis part $ do thine.'' 

MILTOK. 

SECTION IX. 

On Procraslinatiofh. 

Be wise to day ; *tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
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Thus on, till wisdom Is pushM out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steels, till all are fled 5 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
Tfic vast concerns of an eternal scenrfl^ 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live 5" 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think, 
They, one day, should not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes op ready praise 5 
At least, their own 5 their future selves applauds i 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
TuM lodg'd in their own hands is foUy's vails ; 
'I^l^odg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consigu ^ 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not m folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more* 
All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' evVy stage. When young, indeed^ 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest^ 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise^ 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool : 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan 5 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay j 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 
And why! because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, '' 

Soon dose 5 where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel 5 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death, 
Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er thostj we love, we drop it id their grave. 
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SECTION X. 

That Philosophy^ which stops at secondary causes^ reproved. 

Happy the man who sees a God emploj'd 

In all the good and ill that checker life h 

Resolving all eyents, with their effects) 

And maoifold re8ult«j4at© the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supi*eme. 

Did not his eje rule all things, and intend 

The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 

The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 

Find place ia his dominion, or dispose 

One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 

Then God oaightbe ^urpns'd, and unforeseen 

Contiogence might alarm him, and disturb 

The smooth and equal course of his a&irs. 

This truth, philosophy, though eagle-eyed 

In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instrument, forgets 

Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still. 

Denies the pow*r that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 

In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a tier j boil upon the skin, 

And putrify the breath of blooming health* 

He calls for' famine, and the meagre fie^nd 

Blows mildew from between his shrivcPd lips, 

And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines, 

And desolates a nation at a blast ; 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogenial and discordant springs 

And principles; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects, 

Of action and reaction. He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; ^ 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool! will thy discovery of thecause 

Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? f las not God * 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world .' 

And did he not of old employ his jneaus 
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To drowQ it ? What is bU erettioii less 

Than t C4pacious rea«rveir of meaos, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will i 

Go dress thine eyes with eye salve ; ask of Um^ 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; ' 

Or learn, though late, the g^ottioe cause of all. 

OOWPBR. 

SECTIONXI. 

InJignant SentiTnentB on J\'*ational Prejudices and Hatred fi 
and on Slavery. 

Oh for a lod^ in sooie vast wiUlemess, 

Some boundJess cotUiguif^' of shade» 

Where rjimor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is paiaM, ^ 

My soul is wck with evVy day's report 

of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiit'd. 

There is no flesh in man's ohdurtt** heart, 

It does not feel for man. The a it'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 

That falls asunder at tlie touch of fue. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not color'd like his own ; and having pow^* 

^P enforce the wron^ for such a worthy cause 

Dooms aad devotes him as his lawful preyv >^ 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith, 

Abhor each other. 'Klouutaiiis interpos*d> 

Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

litke kindred dn^)S, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and desboys ; 

And worse than all, and must to lie deplored, 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains iiim, and tasks bim, and exacts his sweat, 

With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart, 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast* 

Then what is man ! And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings does not blush 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

} would nut have a slave to till my ground, 

'J'o carry me, to^fan me while I slee;», 

Aud tremble when I wakt; for a^* l^»e weaUI> 
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That sin«wsboBgKt and sold have ev^ earn'd^ 

No ; dear as fre^om is. and in my heart's 

Just e^imation priz*d above all price ; 

] bad roach ratl^r be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him* 

We have jao slaves at home ; then why abroad ? 

And they themselves once ferried o*er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

Slaves cannot bre&tbe in England : if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That's Robieyind bespeaks a natilm promt 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through ev*ry vein 

Of all yoiir empire ; that where Britian's power 

Is feU, mankind may feel her mercy too. ^owpsb* 

C«AP. IV. 
DEBCBIPTirB PIECES. 



T. 



SECTION I. 

Hie M[orning in Bummer* 



HE meek ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 

At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With <j[uickenM step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's ^isty top. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn.. 
Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoaking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awaVes 
The native voice of undissembled joy 5 
And tbic^ around the woodland hymns arise. 
KousM by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cotti^e, wbere with peace be dwells; 
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And from the crowded fold, in ordei^dmes 

Hb flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 

Fakelj laxurious, vill not man awake ; 

And, sprinsing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hoar, 

To meditation doe and sacred song ? 

For b there ought in sle^p can charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a lifef 

Total extinction of the enli^tened sonl ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

'Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams ^ 

Who wonld in such a gloomy state, remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 

And evVy blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? THOifSpy. 

SECTION II. 

Sural JSounds as weU as Rural Sights^ DdigfdfuL 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 

Exhilirate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds» 

That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shore 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

Unnorober'd branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fiut*trin» alt at once.^ 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar, 

Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds. 

But animated nature sweeter still, . ^ 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

Tiie live long night. Nor these alone, whose noteS 

Nice fin^rM art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rookS; t^nd kites that swim sabUoke^ 
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In still repeated circles^ sereaihing Icmd^ 

The jay, the pye, and ev'n the bodiog owl 

That hails the rising moon, kave charms for me. ^ 

Seunds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake, oowper. 

SECTION III. 

The Rose. 

The rose had been wash 'd, just washM in a shower. 
Which Mary to Auna conveyed 5 

The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower^ 
And veigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet. 
And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it bad left with regret. 
On the ilourishiog bush where it grew. ^ 

Hiastily seizMit, unfit as it was 
For a nosej^jT) »o dripping and drown'd ;» 

And swinging it rutiely, too rudely, sdas! 
I snapp'd it ; it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part, 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to sorrow resign'd. 

_This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 
Might have bloom'd with its owner a while ; 

And the tear that is wip'd with a little address, 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. cowpbje;» 

SECTION IV. 

Care of Birds for their Foung^. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, ^ 
Not to be tempted from her tender taric. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smoothe delimit, 
Tho' the whole loosened spring around her Mows.' 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sinfea 
The tedious tune away i or else supplieg 
Her place a moment, while she swUm fii^ 
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To pick the scanty meal. Th' appointed time 

With pious toil fulElled, the callow young, 

Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and comt to light, 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamor. O what passions then^ 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents seize ! Away they fly 

Aflfectionate, and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair^ 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyona the vulgar breast. 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustained alone by providential heav*n, 

Oft as they weeping, eye their infant train, 

Check their own appetites, and give them alL 

TKOMSOK. 

SECTION V. 
Idberty and Slavery contrasted. Part of a Letter tvritieik 

from Italy by Mdisomu 
How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And scatter^ blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her €unny shores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art. 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns. 
And tyrantiy usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'niMg orange^ and the swelling ^ain| 
Joyless he sees, the growing oils and wines. 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines. 
Oh, Liberty, thou powV supremely briaht, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; - 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
EasM of her load, subjection grows more light; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay 5 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
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On foreign motintains, may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine 5 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
The' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mottntafns smile. 
SECTION VI. 

Charitif. A Pkaraphrase on the thirteenth chapter of tk^ 
fint Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
I'han ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had 1 power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth 5 
Did Shadrach^s zeal my glowing breast inspire. 
To weary tortures, and rejoice m fire ; 
Or had 1 faith like that which Israel saw 
When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Were not thy powV exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbals sound were better than my voice 5 
My faith were form 5 my eloquence were noise. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd,she easily forgives ; 
And much &he suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift which God on man bestows. 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows $ 
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To one fix'd pprpose dedicates its pow'r ; 

And finishiDs its act, exists no more. 

Thusy in et>edience, to what Heav'n decrees, 

Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease^ 

Bat lastmv charity's more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decayi 

In happy triumph shall forever live $ 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

As through the at tists intervening glass, 
Qor eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow, 
That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst our^Vnind its knowledge would improve^ 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above^) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
B^ f/itb directed, and confirmed by hope | 
Yet are we able only to survey 
iOawnings of beams, and promises of day; 
HeavVs fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sights 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd; 
The sun shall soon i>e face to face beheld, ^ 
In all his robes, with all his ^lory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant faith, and hol^ hope shall die. 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
"Whilst thou, more happy pow'r, fair charity^ 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy omce and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame^ 

Shalt still survive 

Shall stand before the host of heav'n confest^ 

Forever blessingi and forever blest. pfti^^^ 

SECTION vn. 

Pictiire of a Good Man. 

€oMft angel guide my pencil while I draw^ 
What nothing less thi^n angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies $ 
Like ships at sea, while in above the world. 
With aspect mild and elevated ey^, 
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Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
"^ Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
AH the black cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet, 
£xcite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, tne scepter'd and the slave, 
A mingled mob ! a wandMn^ herd ! he sees. 
Bewildered in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
"What stronger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
' They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt.^ 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own* 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the composM possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece. 
All of one color, and an even thread ; 
While party colorM shreds of happiness. 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A roadman's robe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

He sees witii other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where thej^ see mountains, be but atoms sees ^ 
An empire in his balance, weighs a ^rain. 
They thin^ terrestrial worship as divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, i 

That dims his si^ht, and shortens his survey. 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bound. 
Titles and honors (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in au^t besides. • 

They triumph in externals, (which conceal * 

Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as man. / 

Too dear he holds his interest, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his rig^t invade ; 
Their int'rwit^ like a Hon, lives on prey, 
VS ^ 
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' The J kindle at the shadow qf a vrrong ; 
WroBg he sustaios with temper^ looks on beav'a^ 
Nor stoops to think his iojurer his foe : 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace'. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A covered heart denies him half his praise* 
With nakednes4 his innocence agrees ! 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall ! 
Their no joys end, where his full feast begins : 
His jojs create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantlj to tliinfc 
His true existence is not yet b^n. 
His &;lorious course was, jesterdajr, complete i 
Death, then, was wdcome $ yet lite still is sweet. 

SECTION VHIa 

The Pkasures of Betirement - 

O KNEW he but his happiness, oftnen 
The happiest he ! who, far froi^ public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'J, 
Drinks the pui^e pleasures of the rural life. 
What tho' the dome be wanting, whose proud gale^. 
Bach morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of &tterers false, and in their turn abas'd ! 
Vile intercourse I What tho' the glitt'ring robe, 
Of evVy hue reflected light can give. 
Or floated loos^ or stiff with mazy gold. 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What tho' from utmost land and sea purvey^, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ? nor sunk in bed$ ^ 
Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night, 
Or nejts the thoughtless hours in idle state ^ 
"What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys. 
That still amuse the wanton ; 9titl deceive *, 
% fiice of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hallow moments undfcti^tec) all I 
-SurepfftceishiB; aidJdfifee^/ing'd 
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To disappoiotmeBt, and fallactoas h<^ $ 

Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the sprix^, 

When heaven descends in showers ; or b^ds the bou^ 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ;. 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'd and fattens with the richest sap ; 

These are not wanting $ nor the milky drove^ 

Jiuxuriant, spread o'er ali the lowing vaie ; 

Nor bleating mountains $ nor the chide of streams 

And hum ot bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade^ 

Or, thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Kor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 

I^m grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear 

Here too dwells sim[Me truth ; plain innocence 

Vnsullied beauty } sound unbroken youth^ 

Patient of labor, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health. ever blooming; unambitious toil| 

Qalm contemplation, and poetic ease. Thomson^ 

SECTION IX. 

The Pleasure and Benefit of an improved and well directed 
ImagimUion. 

Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 

Of luxury, the siren! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honor, can seduce to leave 

Those ever bloomin|; sweets^ which, from the stere 

Of nature, fair imagination culls. 

To charm th* enlivened soul ! What tho» not all 

Of mortal ofi&pring can attain the height 

Of enyy'd life 2 tho* only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her children just) 

With richer treasores, and an ampler state» 

Bndows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honors his. Whatever adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

.The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold, 

Beyond the prou4^llPSlies»or-s mtrrow claimi 
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HU tunefa! breast enjoys. For him, iHe sprifig 

toiatils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves u-^fold ; for him, the hand 

Of autumM tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes Ukeihe morn. 

Eachjwtssing hour sheds tribute from her wings j 

And still new beauties meet his lonelr walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow 5 not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's effulgence 5 not a strain 

From all the tenants or the warbling shade 

Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, urireprov^d. Nor thence partake* 

Fresh pleasure only 5 for the attentive mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance oflove,^ 

This fair inspired delight : her temper'd pow'rs 

Refine at length, and evVy passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mein. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal Majesty that weigh 'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts tier daring eye ; then mightier far ♦* 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custoin cramp her generous powVs ? 

Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! She appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun^s unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what ih' eternal maker has ordainM 

The powVs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds^uidlovefiy the general 4){t» 
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Of life aud bekig; to be great like Him, 

ifeneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with Gob himself 

Hold converse; ^row familiar, day bj daj, 

"With his ceneepti^s f act upon his plan ; 

And form to his tbeyelish of their souls. AKBNsm. 

CHAP, V. 
PATHETIC FIEGES. 

SECTION 1. 

The Hermit. 

L.T the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilly 

And mortals the sweets of forsetfulness prove ; 
lYhen nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grovtf : 
'Twas thus bv the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp runs symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himselfor with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man. 

<' Ah \ why, all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 
O soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away : 
Full quickly they pasis— but they never rettlm. 

** Now gliding remote, on the verge of th6 sky, 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent displays : 
But lately I mark'd when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb^ and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendor again ; 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ! 

Ah fool to exult in a glory so vain ! 

*^ *ris night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
,1 mourn, but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you : 
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For morn is approa^ine;, your charms to restore, 
PerfumM with fresh fragrance, and gUtt'riDg with devr. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I jpoui n ; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 

But when shall sprins visit the mouldering urn ! 
when shall day dawn on the night of the gravel 

•* 'Twas thus by the glare of false science betray'd. 
That leads to bewilder ; and dazzles to blind ; 

My tho*t8 wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 
ibestruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

pity, great Father of light, then I cry'd, 

Thy c^ature who fain would not wander from thee ! 

Lo, humbled in dust, 1 relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 

« And darkness and doubt are now flying aviay $ 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy eftulg M;ce of morn. 
See truth, love, and mercy^in triapph descending. 

And nature all glowing m Eden's first bloom * 
On the cold cheek of deatn smil *s and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." 

BXATTIB. - 

SECTION II, 

The Beggar's Petition. 
Pitt the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
lYhose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief and Heaven will bless your store. 
These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief worn cheek. 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect, drew me from my road; 

For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and jwor ! 
Here as I cr&v'd a morsel of their bread, 
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A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

Oh ! take mc to your hospitable dome ! 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb 5 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the sourcfes of my grief, 
If soft humanity e'er touch 'd your breast, 

Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be represt. 

Heav'n sends misfortunes, why should we repine ? 

'Tis Ueav'n has brought me to the state you see^ 
And your condition soon may be like mine, 

The child of sorrow and of misery. 

A little farm was mf paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the iQorn f 
But ah ! Oppression forc'd me from my cot, 

My cattle died^ and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage, 

And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, lingVing fell, a victim to despair ; 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door a 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

AVO% 

SECTION IIL 

Unhappy Close of Life. 

How shocking must thy summons be. O Deaths 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnishM for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment how the frantic soul 
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lUres round tke walls of her da j tenement; 
Kiins to each avenae, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! Row wishfallj she looks ^ 
On all she's lea^ng, now no longer her's! 
A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

nt^t she stay to wash away her stains ; 
And fit her for her passage ! Monmfal sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe. 
Like a staunch murderer, steady to his purpose. 
Pursues her close thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 

'Nor misses once the track, but presses on. 
Till, forcM at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she «inks to everlasting ruin. blaul. 

SECTION IV.^ 
Elegv to FUy. 
Hail, lovely pow*r whose bosom heaves the sigh. 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize tne eye, 
When rigid fate denies tlte power to bless. 

Not all the sweetsfArabia's gales convey 
From flowVy meads, can with that sigh compare ; 

Not dew drops slitt'ringin the morning ray. 
Seem near so bounteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fiiwns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee ffies; 
No blood staioM traces mark thy blameless way ; 

1 Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

Gome lovely nymph, and range the mead with me. 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free ; 

And atop the hand uprais^ to give the blow. 
And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conquering gleami 
Let us, slow wandering where the current flows. 

Save unking flies tbftt float along the stream. 
Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care^ 

To me thj sympathetic g^fts impart ; 
Teach me in friendshipo's griefs to bear a share. 

And justly boast tbageiSrottS tttimg heart 
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Teach me to sootiie the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow^s woes assuage 5 " 

To rois'17'8 moving cries to yield relief; 

And be the sure resource of drooping age. 
So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 

And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

Fmes supposed to be written by Alexander Bdkirk, during 
his solitary abode on the Island of Juan Femandes. 
I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute 5 
"om the centre all around to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute, 
""^solitude! where are the charms, 
_ That sa^s have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 
I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must fimsl> my journe;^ alone ; 

i^^*^ hear the sweet music of speech ; 
rru ^^ ** ^^^ sound of-tny own. 
**J^l>east8 that roam over the plain, * * 

My form with indifference see, 

tI ^^^ *? unacquainted with man, 

i^hat their tameness is shocking to me. . 

Society, friendship and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again f yy 

My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cbeer'd by the sallies of youth. 
Belij^ioii ! what treasure ufito]4>^ 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gdj, 

Or all that thia e^rOi can afford. 
W ^ • 
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But the sound of Ihe diurch goioe bell 

These TaHies and rocks never heard ; 
Ve'er si^hM at the sound of the kneil. 

Or smil'd nvltt a a sabbath appear'd. 

Te winds that have made me your sporty 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Sane oonliaf endearing report 

Of a land I riiall vint no iQore. 
Mj firitiids do they now and then send 

A wish or a thon^t after me I 
O teH me I yet have a friend, 

Though a Iriend I am never to see. 

How Beet is a ^nce of the mind ! 

Coospar'd with the spieed of its flights 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And tne swift wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea fowl has gone to her nest^ 

The beaat is laid down in his latr ^ 
B'en here is a season of rest, 

And 1 to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging thoughts 
Olives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. cowvbr. 

SECTION yi. 

Gratitude* 

Whkn all tKy merciesi O my Gon ! 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transport^ with the view Vm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

O how shall words with equal warmth, 

The gratitude tieclare^ 
That glows witHin my ravished heart! 

But thou canst* read it there. 
Thy Providence my life sustatn'd, ^ ^ 

And all my wantMedrest, 
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When ia the silent womb I lay. 
And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and crieS| 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my ^ble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in^pray V. 

UnnumberM comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, ^ 
Before my infant heart coneeiv'd 

From whom those comforts tow^« 

When IB the slipp'ry paths of yotttb^ 

With heedless steps 1 ran, 
Ttime arm unseen conveyM me safe. 

And led me up tOtnan. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deathsi 

It gently ciearM my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vices 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with ocknesa, oft bast thoa 

With health) renew'd my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bonnteous hand, with worldly blisfli 

Has made my cop ran o'er $ 
And, in a kind and fatthful friend. 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand prectoos ^fts 

My dail V thanks employ ; 
Kor IS the least, a cheerful heart, 

lliat tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant worlds. 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O liOrd ? 

Thy mercy shall adore. 
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Throa^ all etemitj, to thee» 

A joffal SQog I'll raise, 
For U ! eternity's too short 

To atter all thy praise. addisok. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

perishing in the Snow ; from whence E^ctioM 
are raised on ike Miseries of Life. 
As thus the soows arise ; and fool and fierce^ 
All winter drives along the darken'd air; 
In bis own loose revolving field, the swain 
^Disaster *d stands: sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown jojless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect| shag the trackless plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor t)ie forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; bat wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
lopiitient flouncing throu^the drifted heaps, 
Stang with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
Rush on hi;* nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt ilow miks bis soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart! 
AVhen, for the dusky 8|X)t, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage n<iiug through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Fkr fi-om the frack and blest abode of man ; 
AVhile round him night resistless closes fast. 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild, 
'llien thron{^ the basy shapes into his mind. 
Of covered pits, nnfiithomably deep, 
A dire descent* beyond the powV of frost ! 
Of faithless bog^; of precipices huge, 
Smootb'd ap witii snow ; and what is land, uuknowo, 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, I ^ 

AVhere the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. . / J i 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks ^ 

Beneatit the shelter of the shapeless drift, -^ 

Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, ^ 

MixM with the tender anguish nature shoots ij 

Through the rung bosom of the dying man, 
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His wife, hts children, and his fiiends, nnseem 
In vain for him th* officioas wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the restment warm ; 
In vain his little children peepng of^ 
Into the minded storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On ev'rj nerve 
The deadljr winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
I^ays him along the snows, a stiSen'd corse, 
dtretchM out and bleaching in the northern blast 

Ah, little think ye ^y licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, pow'r, and aflSuence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth^ 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 
Ah little think they, while they dance along^ 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 
How manv sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flames. How many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sdre |>ierc'd by wintry winds 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of che^ess poverty. How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse* 
How many rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress. How many, stand 
Around the death bed of their dearest friends. 
And pmnt the parting anguish. Think fond mgn 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant strngjle render life 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his h%h career wotild stand appall'd, 
And heedless ramUine impulse learn to thiidn y 
The fonscious heart or charity would warm, 
Aftd htr wkle wish b«My«lenct dilate ; 
W« 
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The sociaVtear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliaS| 

Refiaiog still, the social passions work* tuousoic. 

SECTION VllL 

Ji Morning Hymn, 
These are thjr glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Tbas wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt^st above these heavens, 
To as, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Akngels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing i ye in heaveo. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledffe of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy orio^ht circlet, praise him in thy sphere^ 
While day anses, that sweet hour of prime* 
Thoo sun of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In tl^y eternal course, both when thou climb^st. 
And when high noon hast gain*d, and when thou fall'st^ 
Moon, that now meetst the orient sun, now fiy'st, . 
With the fix'd stars, fixM in their orb that flies; 
And ye five o hat move 

. In mystic dai resound 

His praise, w U'd up liglit 

Air, and ye el rth 

Of nature's w m run 

BerpetuaTcir nix 

Ana nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to your great Ma«b^ still new praise. 
Ye imsts'and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Tilt the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold^ 
la honor to the world great Authoa rise i 
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Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolor'd sky; 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'fs, 

Rising or failing still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soift or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With ev'ry plant in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Joitk voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

That singing op to heav'n's gate' ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, andi ye that walk 

Tlie earth, and stately tread, or lowly creeps 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, ^nd taught his praise. 

Hail innvB&sAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the ni^ht 

Has gathered ought of evil, or concealM, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



MILTOII. 



CHAP. VI. 
FBOMICUOUa PIECE& 

SECTION I. 
Me to Contents ' 

^F THOU, the nymph with placid eye I 
seldom found, yet ever nign ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth unal^erM brow. 
O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight; 
Thy mien composed, Ay even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron erace^ 

And chaste sttbdued delight. 
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No morebj raryiog passions beat^ 
O gendj guide my pti^im feet 

To mid thy nermit cell ; 
Where tn some pure and eqaal skj. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent ere. 

The modest firtues dwdL 

Slmplictty ki attie vest, 

And innocence, with candid breast, 

And ctear undaunted eye $ ' 
And hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair opening through this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

lliere health, through whose calm bosom glide 
The temperate jo js, in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek, 

To meet the ofifer'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian ^e 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles to meet ; 
Inar'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bowM his meek submitted head. 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy. 

To tell thy tender tale ; 
The lowliest cDildre* of the ground, 
Moss rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to bail thy power^ 

And court thy gentle sway 1 
When autumn friendly to the muse. 
Shall thj own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day ? 
When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
thj balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And cv'ry storm is kid ? 
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If sach an hour was e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whispering through the shade, barbavld. 

SECTION 11. 

The Shepherd, and the Philosopher^ 

Remote from cities HvM a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sagef 
In summer's heat and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold } 
His hours in cheerful lahor flew, 
Nor envy hor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country raised his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were draw^n from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus 

" Wh< y toil 

O'er boo 

Hast tho 'd, 

And the 
Has Soci 
And has 
Or, like 
By variG 
Hast th( 
Their ci gh'd r? 

The 8 
♦•I ne'er 
Nor hav< 
To read 
For man 

He cheats the most diseennng eyes. "^ 

Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise^ 
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Hence grew mjr Mtfled hate otTite. 
The dMj labors of the bee 
Awake my eoul to indttatry. 
Who can observe the careful ant< 
And not provide for future want ? 
Mr dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in roy service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love^ 
I learn my doty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air^ 
With pious wing, protects her care. 
And every fowl that flies at lai^e, 
Instructs me in the parentis charge.^ 

"From nature too 1 take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, wkh important ain 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass fo:* wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein } 
For who talks much most talk in vain. 
We from the wordy tcnrent fly s 
Who listens to the chattVii^ pye ? 
Nor would f, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbor's right: 
Rapacious aninuils we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserte their fate. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind? 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stroi^r venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry ol^ct of creation 
Can furnish hints to con temptation; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

•* Th^ fame is just," the sage replies; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men : 
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But he who stodies ratore's hws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws; 
And those, without our schools, suffict 
To make men moral, good and wise.^ oay. 

^ SECTION III. 

The r<iad to Happiness open to all Men. 

Off happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, case, content ! whatever thy name j 

That something still, which prompts th' eternal sigh, 

For which we hear to Uvoy or dare to die ; 

IVhich still so near us, yet beyond us lies* 

O'eriook'dfSeen double, by the fool and wisej 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou dei^n'st to grow ; 

Fair op^ninz to some court's propitious shrine, 

Or deep wiSi di'monds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? Where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We op^t to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 

»Tis no where to he found, or ev'ry where : 

'TIS never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, &d from monarchs, St John ! dwells with thee. 

Ask of the learned the way ? The leam'd are blind ^ 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, contess even virtue vain j 
Or indolent to each extreme they fall. 
To trust in ev^rv thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus denne it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness P 

Take nature's path, and maa opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads concei? e ; 
Obvious her coeds, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking ri^tt, and meaning weU; 
And mourti our various portions as we please^ 
Equal is common sense, and common ease* 

Roftenber maoi ** life Universal Casae 
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Acts not bj ptrtial but bj genVal laws;'' 
And wakes what happiness we justl? call ^ 
Subsist not in the good of one, but alL pqpb. 

SECTION IV. 
The Goodness of Providence. 

Tbb Lord roj pasture «ihall prepare, 

And feed me with a ^pherd's care ; 

His presence shall my wants supplj, 

And gnard me with a watchful eye ; 

lly no«>n day walks he shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe J faiot, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'riiig steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape How. 

Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 
4 My stedfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O.Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide roe through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rug^d way, 
Through devious lonely wikls I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile | 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden mens and herbage crownM, 
And streams Mall murmur all around, AD»X80ff. 
SECTION V. 
The Creaior's worksy attest his Greatness, 

The spacious firmament on htgh| 

With all the blue etherial d^y, 

And spangled heav'ns a shintng firame, 

Their great original nroelaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, mm day to day, * 

Does his Creator's powV dismay, 

•And publishes to every kind, 

ne work ofsM AlmifMy hand. 
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Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondVous tale^ 
t And^ nightly, to the list'ning earthy 

Repeats the storj of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum^ 
And all the planets in their turn» 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
M'hat though, in solemn silence, all , 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball : 
What though no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason *s ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice^ 
Forever singing as they shine, 
*' The hand th^ made us is divine.'' 

ADDISOK. 

SECTION VL 

•Alt Miress to the Ikity. 

O THot; ! vhose balance does the mountains weigh ; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey; 
Whose breath can turn those watVy worlds to flame; 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth^a meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls^ 
And on the boundless of tby goodness calls. 

O I give the winds all past offence to sweep^ 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy power, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will i my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know 1 " 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succor the distress^, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppressed. 
Oh mav my understanding ever read 
This ^orious volume which thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and earth and heav'n be join'd} 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or avi^ui tiiunders roll. 
X 
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May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul i 
Vfhen earth's in bloom^ or planets proudly sliine. 
Adore my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

Grant I may ever at the morning ray. 
Open with pray V the consecrated day ; 
Taoe ihy great praise, apd bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies $ 
As that advances let my zeal improve, 
And glow with ardor oi consummate love ; 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 
How evVy boist'rous thought in calm subsides ! 
How the smoothM spirit into goodness glides ! 
O how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
His court admire, or for his favor sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down, and see the world asleep $ 
"While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre I Oh control, 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the ra^ii^ of the flood. 
Restrain the various tumults ofmy blood ; 
Teach me with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and absaulting pain. 
O may 1 pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and ^rasp thuprize, 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! ^ 
At the great day of recompense behold ! 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God« my Saviour see i 
And rival angels in the praise of thee I 

TOUKO. 
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SECTION VIL 

The pursuit of Happiness often iU Hrectedf. 

Tm midoight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose 5 
No Iow'rir\^ cloud obscores the sky, 

Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 

The throbbing heart lies still, 
And varying schemes of life no more 

Distract Sie labVing will. 

In silence hushed, to reason's voice 

Attends each mental pOM^er; 
Com^, dear Emily, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

Come ; while the peaceful scene invites, 

Let's search the ample round. 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness be found ? 

Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ? 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom, 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloister's deep recess, 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 

That brightens Clodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, ; 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, say conceit 

Of visionary minds ! 

Howc'er our varying notions rove. 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some state, 

At distance from our own : ^ , 
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O blind to each indoIgeDt aim, 

Of pow*r supreme] J wise^ 
Who iancj happiness in aught 

The hand of heaven denies I 

Vain is alike the joy we seek^ 
And vain what we possess, 
tJnless harmonious reason tunes 
, The passion into peace. 

To temperM wishes,] ust desires^ 

Is happiness confiu'd $ 
And, deaf to folly's t^aH, attends 

llie music of (be mind. ca.etke« 

SECTION VIIL 

The Fireside. 

DcAR Cbloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy^ and the proud. 

In folly *8 maze advance } 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'dour choice, weMl step aside. 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay worlds we^ll oft retire 
To our own tamily and fire, 

Where love our hours employs 5 
"No noisy neighbor enters liere, 
No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 
\yithin our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys mast flow, 
And that dear hnt, our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored tbe sacred bark. 
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• Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs^ 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know, 
. That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise 5 
We'll form their minds, with studious care. 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, ^ 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. . 

No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 

Willie to the world we live unknown, ; 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pitv on the great, 

And bless our humble lot 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need 1 

For nature's cidls are few : 
In this tlie art of living lies. 
To want no more than may 8u£Eice# 

And make that little do. 
We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Provideace has senl^ 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For, if our stock be very small, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour* 

To be resign'd, when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are den^M 
And pleas'd with favors givea ; 
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Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part; 
This is that incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 

We^ll dsk no lon^ protracted treaty / 

Since winter life is seldom sweet; 

But, when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we^Il arise. 
Nor grud^ our sons, with envious ejef , 

The relics of our store. 

Thus hand in hand, tliro' life we'll go t 
Its checkered paths of ].oy and woe. 

With cautious steps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle witli the dead. 

While conscience, like a faithfal friend^ 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace 

And smooth the bed of Death. ootto». 

SECTION IX. 

Frovidence Vindicated in the Present Slate of Matk 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fat^, 
All but the pase prescrib'd, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits knoW/ 
Or who could suffer being here below f 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had l>e thy reason, would he skip and playf 
Pieas'd to the last, he crop»8 the flowVy food. 
And licks the hand just rai»'d to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future! kindly giv'n. 
That each may fill the circle mark'dby heav'n } 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of aJI, 
. A here perish, or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurPd, 
Afid now a bobble burst, and now a world* 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar/ 
Wait the great teacher. Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss be gWp not thee to know; 
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Bu t j2;ives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

M^n never is, but always to be blest : ^ 

The 8ouI« uneasy and confined from home^ 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

L<o the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God m clouds, or hears him in the wind | 
His sou! proud science never taught to stray 
{"ar as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope hasgiven. 
Behind the cloud topt hitt, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watVy waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold, 
To BR, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks no angePs win^, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense^ 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Gall imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say here he gives too little, there too much. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 
All quit the sphere and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes. 
Men would be anseis, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be ansels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of oRDEB, sins against th' eternal cause. pope. 

SECTION X. 

Bdfishness Reproved. 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good. 
Thy Joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. v 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sin^ ? 
Jojjr tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the iinnet pours his throat ? 
Loves rf bis own, and rapture swells %j^l&oogle 
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The boanding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the j^ide. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heav'a shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly the deserving steer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care 5 
The fur that warms a monarch. warm*d a bear. 
While man exclaims, « See alf things for my use V^ 
*' ee man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. j 

Grant that the powVful still the weak c ontn.<rV 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole $ 
Nature that tyrant checks 5 he only knows, 
And helps another creature^s wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Sniit with her varying plumage spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all ; to birds he gives his woods. 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his ^oods ; 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, ^ 
For more his pleasure, yet for mote his pride 5 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessings of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves $ 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 
Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain, 
Than favored man by touch etherial slain. 
The crieature had his feast of tife before ; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er ! pope. 

SECTION XL 

Buman Frailty. 

Weak and irresolute is man 5 

The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. Digitized by Google j 
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The bow well bent, and smart the spring. 

Vice seems already slain ; 
Bat passion md^lj snaps the string} 

And it revives againi 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part; 
Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart. 

*Ti3 here the folly of the wise, 

Through all his art we Tiew ; 
And while ^is tongue the charge denies, 
" His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful lengib, 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail, 

Or all the toiUs lost. cowtBB* 

SECTION XII. 
Ode to Peace. 

Come peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : * 

Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From a V Vice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal uiles; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make ? 

And wilt thou quit the stream. 
That murmurs through the dewey mead, 
The grove and the sequesterM shade. 

To be a guest with them ? 
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For thee I panted, thee 1 prixM ; 

For thee I i^ladlj sacrific'd 
Whatever I lov'd before ; 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And helpless, hopeless, here thee say- 
Farewell ! we meet no nK>re i cowpe&« 

SECTION xni. 

C{j,Ode to Adversity. 

Dauohtbr of Heav*n, relentless power> 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge, and tortVing hour, 

The bad affright, afflict ^e best I 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 
With pangs unfclt before, unpiticd and alone. 

When first thy Sire to send o \ earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. - 

Stem ru^ed nurse ! thy rigid Xot^ 

With patience many a year she born. 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 
had from her own she learnM to melt at other's wo. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self pleasing folly's idle brood. 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Ligiit they disperse ; and with them go 

The summer friend, ih^ flattViug foe. 

By vain prosperity receiv*d, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again belicvM. 

Wisdom in sable garb array 'd, 

Immers'd in raptVous thought profound, 

And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, ' 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm charity, the gen'ral friend, 

With justice, to herself severe, 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 
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Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread power, lay thy chastening hand ! 

Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 

{As by the ianpious thou art seen,) 

With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mieDy 

With screaming horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be there, ' 

To soften, not to wound my heart. '** 

The generous spark extinct revive; 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan 5 
What others are to feel $ and know myself a man. 

oBAr; 
SECTION XIV. 

The Creation required to praise Us duthor* 

Begin, my soul th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enrapturM thought obey. 

And praise th' Almighty's name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas and skies^ 
In one melodious concert rise^ 

To swell th' inspiring theme. 

Ye fields of light, celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair 5^ 
Your Maker's wondVous pow'r proelatmi 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame^ 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

Ye angeis, catch the thrilling souud ! 
While all the adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing. 
Let ev'rv list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tunef4il soul of love, 
And touch the sweetest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal ^hoir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mighty chorus aid ; 
Soon as gray ev'aing gilds the pltii^ 
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Th9U, Mood, protract the melting straio^ 
And praise him in the shade* 

Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds proclaim year forming God, 

Who callM yon worlds from night : 
<< Ye thades, dispel f'-^th' Eternal said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled, 

And Nature sprung to light 

Whatever a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 

United praise bestow : ^ 

¥e dragons sound his awful name 
Te heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim) 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 

To HIM who bids jou roll : 
His praise in softer notes declare, 
Each whispVing breeze of yielding air^ 

And breathe it to the soul. 

To him, ^e graceful cedars bow | 
Ye towVing oaountains, bending low, 

Y«ur great Creator own ; 
Tell when affrighted Nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look^ 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks, that haunt the humble vale^ 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale, 

In m«tual concourse rise ; 
Crop the ^ay rose's vermeil bloom. 
And waft its spoils, a sweejt pei/ume, 

^. In incense to the skies. 
Wake all ye mountine tribes, and sing ; 
Ye plumy warblers ofthe spring. 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To him who shap'd your finer mould. 
Who tipped yourglitt'ring wings with gold. 

And tun*d your voice to praise. 

Let man, by nobler passions swayM, 

The feeh'ng heart, th^ judging head» 

Ia.lieav'nly praise employ ; 
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Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heav'ii's broad arch rings back the soondi 
The gen'ral burst of joy. 

Ye, whom the charms of grandeur please^ 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kings, who mak^ your pow'r 

An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise tn' eternal source of lovX) 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Sigh his bless'a name ; then soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre. ooilvik. 

SECTION XV. 
The Universal Frayer. 
Father of all! inet'ryage, \ 

In every clime, ador'd, \ 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, j 

Jehovah,"^ Jove, or Lord ! ^ 

Thou GREAT FIRST cAusEt IcRst understood, 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myself am blind $ 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will; 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
Tbb teach me more than hell to shun. 

That more than heav'n pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives $ 

T? enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's cobtracted span 
Thy gooilness let me bound, 
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. .^ ^ think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are round. 
Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy holts to throw; 
And deal damnation round the land, 

Oh each 1 judge th j foe. 

If I am ri|^t, thj ^ce impart, 

Still in the ri^ to stay ; 
If I am wrong* O teach my heart 

To find that better way ! 
Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught tliy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean tho' I am, not wholly so, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath ; 
O lead me wheresoever I go, 

Through" this day's life or death ! - 

This day be bread, and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestow 'd or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all being raise ! 
All nature's incense rise ! pope. 

SECTION XVI. 
Conscience, 

O trsaoh'bous conscience] While she seems to sleep 

On rose and myrtle, lull'd with Syren song ; 

While she seems, nodding o*er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacHeu'd rein, 

And give us up to license, uorecalTd, 

Unmark'd ; see, fi cm b<»hir>d, her secret stand, * -^ 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry faulty 
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And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone employs her pen 5 

She reconnoitred fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe! the formidable spy, 

List'ning o'erhears the whispers of our camp; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday book from all consuming heirs ; 

Thus with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply 'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this : ancl endless age in groans resound, toung. 

SECTION XVII. 

On an Infant. 
. . jTo the dark and silent tomb» 
' "Soon 1 hasted from the womb 5 * 

Scarce the dawn of life began, 

Ere I measured out my span. 

I no smiling pleasures knew; 
I no gay delights could view : 
Joyless sojourner was I, 
Only born to weep and die. 

Happy infant, early bless'd ! 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares, 
Which increase with growing years. 

No deligh'ts are worth thy stay, 
Smiling as they seem, and gay ; 
Short and sickly are they all, 
Hardly tasted ere they pall. 
All our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain $ ^ 
Lasting only, and divine, 
Is an innocence like fttne. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

The Cuckoo. 
Hail beauteous stranger of the wood^ 

Attendant on the Spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural scat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear 5 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year P 

Delightful visitant! with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heav'n is fill'd with music sweet 

Of birds among the bow'rs. 

The school-boy wandering in tlie wood, 

To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom*. 

Thou fly'st thy vocal vale. 
An annual guest in other land^. 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bowV is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

could I fl^, rd fly with thee : 
We'd make, with social wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. looak. 

SECTION XIX. 
Day* •A Pastoral in three parts. 

Morning. • 

In the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high ; 
Briskly crows^ (the shepherd's clock !) 

Jocund ]tbtit the morning's nigh. 
Swi^ly* from the mountain's brow. 

Shadows nurs'd by night retire ; 
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And the peeping sunbeam, now 

Paints with gold the village s^re. 
Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night: 
And the lark, to meet the morn. 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 
From the low rooPd cottage ridge. 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one arch'd bridge, 

Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine tree's waving top ^ 

Gently greets the morning gale : 
Kidlin^, now, begin to crop 

- Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

From the balroly sweets uncloy'd, 
(Restless till her task be done) 
Now the busy bee's employed, 

- Sipping dew before the sun, 

J '^lling through the crevic'd rock, 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock. 

When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 
CoHin*8 for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious I — whilst the huntsman's horn, 

Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 
Sweet— O sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white eroblossom'd spray! 
Nature's universal song 

Echoes to tlie rising day. 

Per VI B on the glitiVing flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows; 
Drooping o'er its infant bud. 

Not a dew drop's left the rose. 

By the brook the shepherd dines^ 

From the fierce meridian heat. 
Sheltered by the branching pines, 

Pendent o'er his grassy seat 
Y 2 
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Now the flock forsakes the glade. 

Where unchecked the suqbeams fall^ 
Sare to find a pleasing shade 

By the ivj^d abbey wall. 
Echo, in her airy round. 

O'er the river rock and hill, 
Cannot catch a single sound, 

Save the clack of yonder mill. 

Cattle court the zephyr's bland, 

Where the streamlet wanders cool^ 
Or with languid silence stand 

Midway m the marshy pool. 
3nt from mountain, d^ll, or stream^ i 

Not a fluttVmg zephyr springs j 
Fearful lest the noontide beam 

Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 
Not a leaf has leave to stir, 

Nature's luird, serene, and still I 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur. 

Sleeping on the heath clad hill. . _- ^ 

Languid is 'the landscape round. 

Till the fresh descending show'r, 
CJrateful to the thirsty ground, 

Raises ev*ry fainting flow'r. 

Now the hill, the hedge, ace green, 

Now the warbler's throat's in tune j 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 

Brighten'd by the means of Noon h 
Evening* 
O'br the heath the heifer strays 

Free, (the furrow'd task is done ;) 
Now the village windows blaze, 

Burnish'd by the setting sun. 
Now he sets behind the hill ;. 

Sinking from a golden sky ; 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 

Copy tnc refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the^moking hamFet bound,) 
Giant like their shadows grow, 

liongthen'd o^er the level grou nd. 
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Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
To their high built air^ beds, 

See the rooks returning home! 

As the lark with taryM tune, 

Carols to the evening loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 

Breaking through a parted cloud ! 

Now the hermit howlet peeps 

From the barn or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 

Curling on the silver lake. 

As the trout in speckled pride, 

Playful from its bosom springs 5 
To the banks a ruffled tide' 

Verges in successive rings. 
Tripping through the silken grass 

O'er the path divided dale, 
Mark the rose complexionM lass 

With her well poisM milking pail 

Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu. ounnimoham. 

SUCTION XX. 
The Order of Mtture. 

See thro' this air, this ocean, and this earthy 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began; 
Nature's ethereal, humao, angeU man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, w hat no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. On superior pow'rs 
Were we tp press, inferior might on ours $ 
Or in the full Creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed : 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if ench system in gradation roil^yvj^^ogle 
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Alike essential to the tmaziDg whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That ^stem onl j, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, unbalanced from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless thro* the skj ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the thr6ne of God. 
All this dread order break — for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot ordain'd the dust to tread. 
Or hand to toil, aspire to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing MIND of all ordains. 

All are but parts of-one stupendous whole, 
\Vho8e body nature is, and God the soul : 
That changM thro' all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees 5 
Live thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our moi^l part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, , 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills,' he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnes?, weakness. Heaven bestows on Uiee. 
Submit. — In this or any other sphere 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear t 
.^afe in the hand of one disposing PowV, 
Or in the natal, or the niorta! hour. 
-All nature i8l)ut art, unknown to thee 5 
All chance, direction, which tbou canst not see; 
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All diBCord, harmony not understood j 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 

OBe truth is clear, -J-'- -'x^--"' '""* 

CanMtnce in Divine Protection > 
How arc thy servants blest, O Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 

Their help, Omnipotence. 
Ib foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, ,j . . 

Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt. 

And breath'd m tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made evVy region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd. 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 
.Think, my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes. 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in evVy face, 

And fear in ev*ry heart 5 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulft 

0*ercame the pilot's art. 
Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r 

My soul took hold on thee^ 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 
The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obed^ient to thy will ; / 

Tlie sea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was still. 
In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore 5 
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And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 
My life, if thoti presenr'st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death shall be my doom, 
Shall join my soal to thee'. apdisot. 

SECTION XXII. 
Hymn on a Review of tlie Seasons. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these. 
Are but the varied Godr The rolling year 
la full of thee. Forth ia tl>e pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softemng air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles $ 
And every sense, and every heart is jay. 
Then ponies Thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Tiien Thy sun 
Shoots hiU perfection thro' the swelling year ; 
And oft Tliy voice in dreadful thunder speaks } 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hoHow whispVing gales. 
Thy bounty, shines in autumn unconfin'd, * 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd, 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wind, 
Riding sublime. Thou bid'st the world adore ; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mix'd with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence corabin'd ! 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'crspreads the spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; 
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Feeds ev'ry creature 5 hurls the tempest forth 5 
And, as on earth this grateful chain revoWes, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul 
Benttath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ! and, ardent, raise 

One general song ! • 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows 5 the summer ray 

Russets the plain $ inspiring autumn gleams $ 

Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 

And dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command' me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song : where first tlie sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
Aud where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey 5 there with new pow'rs, 
Win rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
Fiom seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOMSON. 



ms END-, 
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> ^' BOOKS AND STATIONARY. 

CALVIN SPAULDING 

Bas cmsi^^lyfor sale at his Bo€kstoTe.,.J^o. 5.„XSmn^e 

Row...,HalloweU^ 

A very extensive and general assortment of 

BOOKS, 

In the various branches of Literature $ 

A large assortment of 

SCHOOL * CLASSICAL BOOKS.. ..such as 

Webster's; Pickett, Pike's, and Perry's SpellingBooks— A- 
merican Preceptor, Art of Reading, Yoong Gentlemen and 
Ladies Museum, Columbian Reader, English Reader, Murray's 
Introduction to the English Reader, American Reader, Col- 
uroi'ian Orator, Goldsmith's History of England, do. do. Greece, 
do do. Rome, Morse's, Parish's and Commings' Geographies, 
Perry's, Walker's and Ains worth's Dictionaries, Kinne's, 
Walch's Pike's. Stanifoi^d's, Adam's, and Welch's Arilhme- 
tics, Murray's large and small Grammars, Murray's Exercises, 
do Key, Pofbe's Essay on Man ; 

Adams* Latin Grammar, Liber Primus, Virgil, Sallust, and 
Horace Delphini, Greek Grammars, Testaments and Lexi- 
cons ; Flint's and Gummere's Siirvey4ng. 

Together with nearly every Book used in Schools, Acade- 
xnies and Colleges. 

Family Bibles, Pocket & School do. Testaments, Watts' 
Psalms and Hymns, Smith and Jones' do. Springer's do. Ballou's 
Universal do. &c. &c. 

BLANK & ACCOUNT BOOKS of every description. 

A general assortment of STATIONARY, consisting of 
nearly every article in that Ujie. Among which are the follow- 
ing, viz : 

Writing paper, various qnalities^Letter Paper— Wrapping 
Paper — Quills — Slates and Pencils — Inkstands — ^Tnk-Powder— 
Penknivfs — Lead Pencils - Camel's Hair do.— India Rubber— 
Cunter's Scales— Dividers— Paint Hoxes— Drawing Paper— Spec- 
tacles, (suitable for all eyes) — ^Vafers — Sealing Wax — ^Ivory 
Combs — Pocketdo. — Hair do. — Pocket Books, all si^s — Mem- 
orandum Books— Playing Cards— Copy Slips— Writing and Cy- 
phering Books, &c. &c. 

OC/Oountry Traders, School Masters and others supplied on 
the most reasonable terms. 

Also for sale as above— a great variety of PATENT MEDI- 
CINES, calculated to cure most diseases to' which the human 
system is liable 

LSTTERF TICKETS, ^e. ^c. 
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